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Editorial Sidelights 


HE word “Springtime” as a name might be applied to a very large 
number of horticultural or floral subjects. In the case of our front 
cover illustration this month it is applied to the beautiful new Rose,— 
Springtime. 

Every gardener is interested in the making of a good lawn, and Peter Hen- 
derson’s “Successful Lawn Making” gives us the benefit of his experience in 
some detail. 

J. Marion Shull knows his Irises, and when he selects 25 it means that it 
has not been done on snap judgment or in a haphazard way. Incidentally, 
Brother Shull is selecting for us a second 25 with some explanation as to addi- 
tional characteristies, for which article we hope to find a place in the April 
issue. 

Emma C. Ameel strikes a sympathetic and sentimental note in her “Three 
Generations of Fashions in House Plants.” 

Southern California has its Springtime, as do other sections of this great 
Ameriean Republic, coming somewhat earlier of course than we in the North 
know about, but nevertheless as interesting to native Californians as our home 
Springtime. Mabel Little puts this old editor in a reminiscent mood in her 
“Springtime in California.” 

Flower Arrangement has been in the public eye for some months. An elabo- 
ration of the idea into “Living House-Plant Arrangements,” by Esther C. 
Grayson, is an advanced study along this line. 

Our old friend, Coit O. Colburn, who would rather write about new varieties 
of Gladiolus than eat his dinner, has plenty of opportunity to expatiate on this 
subjeet under the title “New Gladiolus from Far and Near.” 


While “Running a Small Flower Show” gives some pointed suggestions on 
this subject, Dorothy Biddle also elaborates it into what is really a flower 
arrangement article. 

Under the heading “Rose-Plant Values,” Dr. MeFarland analyzes some of 
the commercial aspects of rose merchandising, in a way which takes the nature 
of a eaution to rose growers to get their money’s worth when they buy rose 
plants. 

My old friend, Marshall A. Howe, in “The Dahlia Marches On,” while com- 
menting somewhat on varieties of European and Australian origin, discusses 
the practical aspects of dahlia growing and its future possibilities. 

We American gardeners,—although not many of us ean visit the Old World 
and see its famous gardens,—like to read about them; and the breezy and direct 
style with which Laura G. Snyder presents her experiences in “Old-World 
Garden Ramblings” is very helpful to us in visualizing what we might see if 
we went, or what we will see if we go. 

Everybody likes Pansies; and Marie Knox Wendt in her “How to be Sue- 
cessful with Pansies,” briefly yet quite forcefully tells us some of the important 
points to observe. 


” 


The cold-weather appeal of the Chrysanthemum makes this flower dear to 
the hearts of flower lovers, and writers on this subject who ean speak from their 
experience are read with attention. See Ethel J. Jackson in her “Chrysan- 
themum Cultural Notes.” 

Garden Clubs will find that Miss Thomas has selected much of interest this 
month, including a form for constitution and by-laws; and Brother Cappeller 
gives reasons why Garden Clubs are needed. 

Not all of the valuable material in this issue is spoken of above, but only 
some of the longer articles. Oftentimes the short notes and short articles have 
statements and suggestions which are invaluable to the gardener. Our regular 
departments, not mentioned separately, contain a great wealth of material this 
month. The browsing reader will be able to ruminate extensively. 
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A view of the lawn and garden at the home of Mrs. C.J. Williams, Rockville Center, Long Island—a winner in 


the medium-size property division in the last New York Herald-Tribune Lawn and Garden Competition—which 
illustrates the landscape value of a smooth well-made lawn 


Successful Lawn Making 


is no single one of the many refine- 
ments that go to make the attractive, 
livable home, that yields so much for the 
amount of effort as well-kept grounds. 
The quality of the lawn will add to the 
selling value of any property in an 
amount much out of proportion to the 
expenditure necessary to create it. 
There is no closed secret to a good 
lawn. A hard raking, a seeding and rol)- 
ing each Spring and Fall, with 4 little 
attention in between, is almost the whole 
story. The spring raking should be done 
as early as possible after the frost is 
out of the ground and the soil has dried 
out. <A good rule of thumb is to com- 
press a ball of earth in the hand. If 
it erumbles apart when the fingers are 
released, the ground is dry enough to 


| is no or outside of the home there 


work. If it stays whole, it is still too 
moist. This is also a good garden rule 
as well, 


In raking use a steel rake, the prongs 
of which have been sharpened with a 
file, and rake hard. Do not be afraid of 
injuring the old grass, and if the work 
has been well done the lawn will look 
like a wreck when you are through. This 
raking will get out all of the dead grass, 
weeds, and other debris of the Winter, 
and will also to some degree open up 
the ground. It is astonishing how much 
this raking will produce, but there is no 
value to the rakings and they should be 
destroyed; preferably by burning. 
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By PETER HENDERSON, (New York) 


After raking apply a quantity of good 
top-soil mixed with a reliable lawn fer- 
tilizer. Broadcast this to a depth of a 
quarter of an inch or so, and work it in 
thoroughly with the back of the rake. 
This will smooth off the surface and also 
fill in any hollows that may have appeared 
during the Winter. A flexible steel open- 
mesh doormat may be used to excellent 
advantage in this working in of the top 
dressing. Drag it across the lawn by 
a stout cord, and do it over and over so 
as to work the soil well down around the 
roots of the grass. 

Do not use manure under any circum- 
stances, for unless it has been properly 
rotted—which is seldom the case—it is 
usually filled with weed seeds which will 
be a real plague later on. A good lawn 
fertilizer will have just the elements your 
soil needs and in a proportion that has 
been worked out by constant experiment. 

When the ground is level, it will be 
ready for the seeding. Use a pound to 
ach 300 square feet; and this I want to 
emphasize as strongly as I can—get good 
seed. Grass seed, as with all seeds, must 
be purchased upon the say-so of the 
seller. Even the most thoroughly-trained 
seedsman must use exhaustive tests in 
order to properly rate the quality of 
seeds. Not only are the varieties to be 
considered, but also the germination and 
viability; and most large seedsmen main- 
tain a separate department which gives 
its entire attention to this work. Because 


of the conditions under which it is grown 
and gathered, grass seed as received from 
the growers carries a large amount of 
weeds and other undesirable matter, and 
must receive even closer attention than 
most seeds. I recently followed through 
a shipment.of South German Grown Bent, 
and out of one ton or 2,000 pounds, 
which was the original shipment, over 
1,000 pounds or 50% was discarded and 
thrown out. Less than half of the origi- 
nal amount was up to the standards of 
quality as set by this particular firm. 
So do not economize in the seed, but get 
the best. One excellent indicator as to 
the quality of the seed is that it should 
weigh at least eighteen pounds to the 
bushel. 

In sowing the seed do so evenly. By 
using string, mark off rows about three 
feet in width. This will enable you to 
systematically cover the entire tract thor- 
oughly. The sowing should be at a time 
of day when there is little or no breeze, 
for grass seed is very light, indeed, and 
even a slight breeze will disturb the even 
distribution. Usually there is a little 
period just after sunrise or before sun- 
set when the air is comparatively quiet. 

Next, cover the seed lightlv, using the 
back of the rake and roll. The rolling 
is important and must be reasonably 
heavy, as too light rolling will often make 
a difference of twenty or thirty per cent 
in the germination of the seed. This 


(Continued on page 160) 
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The Best Irises for the Amateur 


By J. MARION SHULL, (Maryland) 


HE request in November FLOWER 
Grower for the 25 best varieties 
of Bearded Iris from the stand- 
point of the amateur could be answered in 
so many different ways that a widely-ex- 
perienced grower is embarrassed by the 
required limitation as to number. Even 
if we take some pains to define all the 
qualities demanded,—vigerous growth, 
disease resistance, hardiness, color range, 
free blooming,—there are still many more 
than 25 that might qualify as “best.” 
But before attempting an actual list it 
may be worth while to comment on one 
other demand, that all these qualities shall 
be manifested without “pampering.” 
What in the practice of one gardener 
may seem to him as pampering, may to 
another seem quite a bit of neglect. If to 
give a plant any care whatsoever after 
planting is to be classed as “pampering,” 
then the stated conditions are mutually 
self-destructive; for you cannot have 
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vigorous growth and free blooming with- 
out presently an overcrowding that dec- 
mands the labor of thinning or resetting. 
I shall assume that Mr. Colyer will be 
reasonable in his definition of pampering, 
at least to that extent. If pampering be 
construed to mean the supplying of a 
specialiy-prepared soil; a carefully-regu- 
lated water supply, never too much or too 
little; a constant watchfulness and labor 
against insects and diseases; the use of 
sprays and dusts at rigorously-stated in- 
tervals, ete.; we shall find it quite easy to 
provide a list that will satisfy wherever 
average conditions prevail, the only diffi- 
culty being which of the many claimants 
to include. 

Such a list necessarily excludes many 
of the newer things known to be fine, but 
not yet generally tested under conditions 
of relative neglect. The relative neglect 
of the average garden gives the final test 
of vigor, freedom of bloom, ete., and data 





Iris, 


Mildred Presby 


derived in this way are not available until 
a variety has been widely distributed and 
is low enough in price to be grown in 
mass instead of by the single plant or 
small elump. 

Here then is a list that should meet 
all the stipulations. They are named in 
something of a color sequence for the most 
part and no attempt has been made to 
arrange them according to supposed 
merit or quality. The color range covers 
the entire iris field in a rough way, but 
necessarily omits many that are entirely 
distinct both as to color and otherwise. 

White Queen, all white. 

True Charm, white, frilled with violet. 

Mildred Presby, standards creamy- 
white; falls dark purple margined white. 

Queen Caterina, a pale lavender-violet 
self, 

Dalmatica, light lavender-violet of fine 
form. 

Corrida, clear light blue. 

Susan Bliss, soft pink-toned self. 

Georgia, reddish-violet self. 

Pare de Neuilly, deep violet-blue. 

Kochi, very deep reddish-purple self. 

Ann Page, violet bicolor tending toward 
blue. 

Julia Marlowe, glowing violet-red bi- 
color. 

Seminole, reddish-purple bicolor, nearly 
a self. 

Morning Splendor, rich claret color, in- 
tensely brilliant against the sun. 

Cardinal, velvety red-toned bicolor. 

Tropic Seas, deep blue-purple bicolor 
with brilliant beard. 

Shekinah, light-yellow self. 

Yellow Moon, deeper-yeliow self. 

Argynnis, rich yellow standards and 
red-brown falls. 

Quaker Lady, ageratum-violet and olive- 
buff blend. 

Lord Lambourne, blended bicolor. 

Ochracea, blended bicolor with yellow 
dominant. 

Ambassadeur, very velvety dark bi- 
color. 

Sequoiah, warm-toned, dark-blended bi- 
color. 

King Tut, rich reddish-brown blended 
bicolor. 





It is with regret that the limit to 25 
compels the omission of many more of the 
older, good performers. It should be 
added that among the newer things there 
are many still finer, that when fully tested 
will no doubt measure up to all the speci- 
fied requirements as to vigor, free bloom- 
ing, ete. Every garden, even though its 
owner is unwilling to pamper, should 
speculate on a few of these from time to 
time. Some will fall by the wayside, of 
course, but many more of them will prove 
Winners under just ordinary care. 
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Three Generations 
of Fashions in 
House Plants 


By 
EMMA C. AMEEL, 
(Mich.) 


clothes, have their era of fashion, 

and Nature in her all-wise way 
adapts them to fit the time and 
environment. 


| | citi PLANTS, like milady’s 


GRANDMOTHER’S FAVORITE 


Typical of Grandmother’s day was the 
sturdy Aspidistra, its hardiness and prim- 
ness fitting in so well with the customs 
and fashions of her time. Many were her 
tasks and little leisure was left to care for 
House Plants. If she had any they had 
to be of the type to thrive through 
neglect, and the Aspidistra could and 
did. It oceupied a prominent place in 
the parlor and was all but forgotten until 
some festive occasion when generous 
neighbors loaned theirs for decorating. 
I presume the society column of the local 
newspaper read, “and the house was 
beautifully decorated with Aspidistras.” 


MOTHER’S HOUSE PLANTS 


Somewhat more graceful, colorful, and 
less sturdy were Mother’s House Plants. 
She had a little more leisure. Kind neigh- 
bors and friends exchanged “slips” of 
“Patience” Plants and Sweet-scented 
Geraniums, while perhaps a_ birthday 
brought forth a Boston Fern which was 
duly deposited in a brightly-colored jar- 
diniére and placed on a pedestal in a 
conspicuous corner of the “sittin’-room.” 
The mantel was most appropriately deco- 
rated with several colored glass vases of 
“Wandering Jew,” and the picture is not 
complete without mentioning the Aspara- 
gus Fern gracefully pinned to the lace 
curtain. Mother devoted as much time 
and care as could be spread from her 
homely tasks to make these plants thrive. 


OUR MODERN FAVORITES 


Now in our age of much leisure, com- 
bined with the eraze for hobbies, our 
House Plants are as varied and unusual 
as the time and fashions. A few current 
fads of the past decade had a short-lived 
popularity. The Japanese garden with 
its quaintly-growing succulent miniatures 
had a very short existence. Somehow it 
never appeared quite typically American, 
—an alien in a strange land. 

Then came the cactus gardens. It still 
appears to be the ideal plant for the 
apartment-dwellers. These desert natives 
are easy to cultivate, require little water, 
and thrive under the most adverse con- 
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15-year-old Aspidistra, (sometimes called Cast-iron Plant), with miniature 


plants from the window garden; Sedum Pachyllum, Sempervivum tectorum, 
Kalanchoe, and Portulacaria afra 


ditions, in any atmosphere. Many odd 
and unusual types, typical of various 
parts of the world, create an interesting 
garden. Though they are not prolific 
bloomers, the exotic and beautiful flowers 
are by no means the least of their 
attraction. 

The Sansevieria (Snake Plant) thrives 
under conditions similar to the Cactus 
and is very prevalent among House 
Plants. The terrarium (glass garden) is 
a recent fad. Many interesting plants 
ean be made to grow, and even bloom, in 
these moisture-filled bottles. 

Somehow none of these are quite so 
typical of the present-day modern Ameri- 
ean, as the window garden; beautiful as 
well as practical, for many an ugly out- 
look from a window ean be made a thing 
of beauty by the use of a few glass 
shelves, gaily-colored pots, and unusual 
miniatures, representative of many coun- 
tries and climates. 

The size of the miniatures is more than 
made up for by the size of the names. 
Among them we find Crassula tyeopo- 
diodes, Sedum pachyllum, Echeveria wein- 
bergii, Aloe arborescens, and many others 
equally as fascinating, both as to name 
and structure. As very few of these 
produce flowers, their beauty lies in the 






unusual shape and coloring of their 
foliage. . 

There are, however, two new lovely 
blooming plants which ean be used in 
this type of garden. The Saintpaulia 
(Afriean Violet) is a gem both for color 
and its almost-unceasing blooming sea- 
son. The Kalanchoe, its waxy green 
leaves forming a perfect foil for its 
brilliant-red flowers, is another plant of 
recent development. 

Vines always add a gracefulness to any 
flower collection and the Philodendron 
and Ivy are excellent for hardiness and 
green coloring. So, in variety, this era 
has everything—almost. 

I wonder if a specimen I have at hand, 
a tropical Air Plant, will be somewhat 
typical of a future generation. A leaf 
taken from a mature plant is suspended 
by a thread in a window. In time the 
center of the leaf atrophies and numer- 
ous perfect specimens of the parent plant 
appear around the edge. No care is 
needed at all. 

We have come a long way from crino- 
line days with its Aspidistras, to our own 
synthetic fabries and rare miniatures, but 
each has played its part in serving a 
definite purpose—making a home more 


livable. 
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A field of Lupines in Springtime in California * 


Springtime In California 


By MABEL LITTLE, (Calif.) 


“Oh, the springtime has come, gentle Annie, 
And the wild flowers blossom o’er the lea.” 


HE Rain 


Gods 


were most gen- 
erous last season, and abundant 


rainfall of the winter months pro- 
duced a gorgeous display of floral beauty. 
Those fortunate enough to view this 
fairyland of blossoms agreed that the 
wildflower season was the most gorgeous 
in many, many years. Even Death Valley 
blossomed out last Spring in a riot of 
color. 

California poppies of immense size 
covered the fields with a earpet of gold. 
Five hundred acres of the beautiful lu- 
pine, with two hundred acres of evening 
primroses, formed a picture that fairly 
took one’s breath away. 

Some areas were thick with fiddleneck, 
while popcorn flower, yellow daisies, 
hyacinths, and buttereups nodded their 
lovely heads. 

A drive of twelve miles through a solid 
mass of poppies and other flowers, is 
something to be long remembered. 


The general meaning of desert is a 
region without vegetation—barren. Here 
too, the Rain Gods wrought a miracle, 


* EpiTor’s Nore :—In the background is shown 
a mountain scene typical of Southern California. 
The Editor, when he was a very young man, 
sojourned here for nearly a year, and this 
scene is reminiscent of those days. The moun- 
tains or foothills of Southern California are 
well adapted to tramping, camping, and pros- 
pecting, and the Editor did all of these. How- 
ever, this period of his experience was before 
he had acquired a love for flowers; and so the 
wildlings and the works of Nature were not at 
that time so atttractive as they are now. No 
one can, however, tramp through the moun- 
tains and canyons of Southern California with 
out being impressed by the sublimity and 
grandeur of the scenery. ‘ 


and lo! The desert became a fairyland of 
flowers! 

The eactus family came forth in won- 
derful Easter bonnets. In the deserts of 
the Southwest grow some of Nature’s 
rarest flowers and plants. 

Beautiful evening primroses, little 
white star of the desert, the golden bloom 
of the opuntia, together with the desert 
lily, presented a picture to tempt the 
artist’s brush. 

There are around one thousand species 
of cacti, and describing them would make 
several volumes, so will touch briefly on 
the beauties and peculiarities of only a 
few. 

BISNAGA OR BARREL CACTUS 

The bisnaga, or barrel cactus, some- 
times called fishhook -eacti, grows on a 
single stem, from one to six feet or more 
in height and a foot or more in diameter. 
Flowers are greenish-yellow, an inch or 
so in diameter, forming a circlet at top of 
the plant. 

Bisnaga is the Mexican name for bar- 
rel cactus. There are several species in 
the Southwest. The heart of the so-called 
barrel species is much like unripe water- 
melon, and is used to make eactus candy 
which is a very tasty, appetizing sweet. 
The fleshy part of the stem, when beaten 
to a pulp and squeezed, furnishes water 
which has been the means of saving many 
a life that otherwise would have perished 
for the want of the life-giving fluid. The 
fruit of a Mexican variety is filled with 
acid which, with water and sugar, makes 
a nice drink similar to limeade. 


Spines are beautiful, and one species 
served the Indians for fishhooks; also 
our gramophone needles are made from 
them. 


HEDGEHOG CACTUS AND OENOTHERA 

The hedgehog cactus (cereus engel- 
mannii) is cousin to the huge variety that 
is the floral emblem of Arizona, the 
former being distinguished by oval stems 
with plenty of spines to stick the careless. 

However, one forgets about the spines 
and concentrates on the large magenta 
flowers two-and-one-half to three inches 
across, which fairly glow in the warm 
California sunshine. 

At this time there is a rich sprinkling 
of sand verbena and evening primrose 
(oenothera) over the desert, the latter 
very beautiful with four-petalled flowers 
and a long calyx. 

The evening primrose is a showy flower, 
white with a yellow glow at the heart, 
gradually turning to pink. Flowers 
are two to three inches in diameter. It 
is a lovely flower, and Springtime finds 
them nodding their flowers and buds on 
both the Mojave and Colorado deserts of 
California, Wyoming, Arizona, and New 
Mexico. The dainty blossoms are some- 
what fragrant, open in the afternoon and 
remain so until next morning when they 
droop and wither. 


OPUNTIA OR CACTUS 

As roses have thorns, so the opuntia 
has spines; but, as we should be thankful 
that thorns have roses, so should we be 
thankful that spines give us the beautiful 
flowers of the desert. 

The opuntia is recognized easily by their 
stems and spines; also by the strueture of 
their flowers. The spines are barbed and 


PRICKLY PEAR 


sharp enough to pierce the skin. Some 
opuntias grow to be thirty feet high. 
Others are small,—six inches in height. 


However, if a formidable hedge to keep 
out undesirables is wanted, the opuntia 
gives material that will keep anything 
and everything out! 


It is impossible to do the “desert” 
justice. Nature was so very kind last 
Spring in bringing forth her delightful 


treats. The pictures will give a better 
idea (even though not in eolors) than 


any words ean ever do. 








— 





Desert Lily 
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Informal arrangement in a wooden bowl, consisting 
of Blue Crocus, small Daffodils, and Periwinkle 


Pink Tulips and Grape Ivy in 
a green-blue pottery container 





Living House-Plant Arrangements 


cut flowers must be obtained from 

a florist shop at eonsiderable ex- 
pense, that we especially need the cheer 
of colorful blossoms to brighten our 
homes. 

Of course there are potted plants in 
bloom, and they are very welcome, but 
it is so hard to find places for them 
where they look really well. The pots 
themselves are unsightly—even the new 
pottery ones are not artistic in shape— 
and suitable and distinctive jardinieres 
to cover the pots are also hard to find. 

Miniature “dish gardens” are helpful 
in giving a splash of living green in win- 
ter rooms, but they lack the brilliance of 
colorful bloom and are often conven- 
tional in conception and execution. 

Living plant arrangements combine the 
most pleasing features of all the winter 
substitutes for eut flowers. Small bloom- 
ing potted plants can be arranged with 
or without supplementary foliage plants, 
in large open containers of real beauty, 
so that they successfully imitate dishes of 
eut flowers. These arrangements, com- 
posed as they are of living, growing 
bloom, with correct eare will last for 
weeks or even months of ever-changing 
loveliness, as new buds open and young 
leaflets unfold. 


if is during the colder months when 


PLANT COMBINATIONS 


Choose for use together, blooming 
plants and foliage plants which form 
appropriate combinations both of color 
and historical background, and you will 
have something different and doubly 
interesting. 


Containers also must be 
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carefully selected, for they are a most 
important part of the flower picture. 

Cactus plants and crassula, for in- 
stance: One or two small blooming eac- 
tus plants of blending or contrasting 
shades will be at home with the crassula 
arboresecens, or “Chinese rubber plant,” 
with its fleshy leaves and gnarled trunk- 
like stem. Both will enjoy sandy soil, 
scant water, and a sunny loeation. This 
combination is ideal for a man’s study 
or boy’s room if a cactus with red or 
yellow bloom is chosen, and if the plants 
are arranged in a eccntainer of Indian 
pottery or in a waterproof inset placed 
in a bowl-shaped, hand-woven Indian 
basket with a sharply-aeccented design. 

White or lavender cyclamen, planted 
with a few blossoming African violets, 
make a wonderful combination. The 
leaves of both are so unusual that no 
supplementary foliage is needed. Try 
placing these in a verde-green or old- 
copper or bronze dish, and find a cool 
spot for them in partial shade. Both 
these plants like plenty of moisture but 
eannot tolerate water on their foliage nor 
about their roots. 

The begonias are such a large family 
that I need only say: “Choose your favor- 
ite varieties with blooms in pleasing 
color contrast, and combine two or three 
in one living plant arrangement.” The 
various types of begonia semperflorens are 
indefatigable bloomers as the name im- 
plies, and are further beautified by their 
colorful, glossy leaves. A Japanese grape 
vine trained about the edges of the con- 
tainer will add interest. Plant these in 
dull-finished monotone pottery or in a 


waxed wooden tray or bowl with metal 
inset to hold water, and keep them cozily 
warm and in partial sun. The drainage 
must be good so that the roots will not 
stand in water, though begonias do enjoy 
a moist atmosphere about them. 

Sweet-scented heliotrope is charming 
planted with forget-me-not and yellow 
marguerites in an antiqué stone china 
dish or in handmade pottery of pastel 
coloring. Plenty of water, warmth, and 
sunshine will suit all these old-fashioned 
favorites. 

The geranium differs so greatly in its 
many varieties that several lovely groups 
may be formed of these alone. The 
variegated-leaved type, the “rose” ger- 
anium with its scented, skeleton leaf, 
and the Martha Washington are only a 
few of the many interesting sorts. Those 
with soft, salmon-pink blooms can be 
planted effectively with heliotrope or 
ageratum. These too like warmth, ample 
water, and sunshine. 

Narcissus and lily-of-the-valley; tulips 
and small-leaved English ivy or grape ivy; 
seillas and creeping rubber plant, (ficus 
ripens), are a few suggested combinations 
for the use of bulbs in living plant ar- 
rangements. These of course may be forced 
into early bloom in the: home. 

The fuschia, the pride of our grand- 
mothers, can be planted with baby prim- 
rose (primula malacoides) in earthenware 
the color of which has been enriched by 
time and use. This group will thrive in 
cool moisture and in partial shade. 

Amaryllis, instead of being brought 
into solitary bloom where its bare stalk 

(Continued on page 160) 
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HAT is the object in having 
W flower shows; what is the ideal 

flower show; what are the essen- 
tials of a successful flower show? These 
are questions of vital importance to gar- 
den clubs that are considering their first 
shows, as well as to those which have 
been holding shows in the past and are 
anxious to check up to see if their shows 
are of maximum value to the community. 

What is the object of flower shows? 
It is hard work to plan a flower show, 
to organize the efforts of the community 
gardeners in staging the show, to handle 
publicity, to secure judges, to clean up 
after the show—in a word to handle the 
thousand and one details requisite in 
putting on a flower show. There would 
not be thousands of flower shows, large 
and small, the length and breadth of the 
land, in Spring, Summer, and Autumn 
if there were not a strong desire for 
shows; if the shows did not offer a defi- 
nite service as well as give pleasure to 
their communities. The service which the 
show affords is essentially the setting up 
of inereasingly higher standards for the 
local gardeners. The ideal flower show 
promotes better horticulture. It brings 
before people new varieties of old plants, 
new introductions of the plant world, 
old plants with which they may be un- 
familiar. It demonstrates the effective 
use of flowers in arrangements. It stim- 
ulates the making of better gardens. 

The first essential in holding a suc- 
cessful flower show is the securing of 
a good active committee. The major re- 
sponsibility for the show should rest with 
one person, or possibly with a small com- 
mittee. The sub-committees should be 
appointed with the approval of the chair- 
man of the show, and should be respon- 
sible directly to the chairman. An 
enthusiastic chairman and capable workers 
will do much toward insuring the sue- 
cess of the show. The committees will 
include entry, classification, staging, 
judging, prizes, properties, publicity, 
hospitality, schedule, ete. Too ecumber- 
some an organization is not desirable, 
but it is important to have people re- 
sponsible for every phase of the show 
work. 

The first thing to be decided is the 
date of the show, and this should be 
announced as early as possible,—at least 
a month in advance; three months is 
better. For a small show, a private home 
makes an ideal setting; for a larger ex- 
hibition, a hotel or elub dining room, a 
church parlor, a school auditorium, a 
bank, a garage or automobile display 
room may be practical. Have plenty of 
space,—a crowded show is unfair both to 
the exhibitors and to the visitors. 

As soon as the date and place have 
been determined, the schedule committee 
prepares the schedule. (This topic will 
be discussed next month.) Then the pub- 
licity chairman’s work will get under 
way, and this phase of the flower show 
activity will carry right through until the 
show is over, and the prize-winners have 
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Running a Small Flower Show 


By DOROTHY BIDDLE 


been announced. Publicity is one of the 
most important elements of the work for 
the successful show, and should have the 
attention of an especially capable mem- 
ber of the organization. 


"|S staging committee will have a 
plan of the room or hall where the 
exhibit is to be held, and the careful 
advance preparation of a plan for the 
general appearance of the show, for color 
schemes, for the separation and location 
of classes, will greatly facilitate the work 
at the show itself. Supplies essential for 
even the small competitive show will in- 
clude entry cards with envelopes, entry 
blanks, classification cards, prize stickers 
or ribbons, and prizes (if such are to be 
awarded). Judging sheets may be added 
to this list. The entry blanks are filled out 
before the exhibits are brought into the 
show room, and retained by the commit- 
tee on entries. They bear the name of 
the exhibitor, the number of the entry in 
its class, and the class number. The entry 
ecards are filled in with the same data; 
each of these is placed under the exhibit 
for which it is numbered, enclosed in 
its envelope. After the judging, the ecards 
are removed from the envelopes by the 









clerk; judges’ comments may be noted on 
them, prizes affixed, ete. The cards are 
then left where the show visitors may see 
them, in front of each exhibit, partly 
under it, or fastened to the plant mate- 
rial or the container. The classification 
eards are large and designate the loca- 
tion of the various classes and the speci- 
fications. 

The show committee is responsible for 
everything that pertains to the conduct 
or the show. If containers are to be pro- 
vided for cultural classes, the committee 
on properties will see that plenty of them 
are available. It may be noted here that 
milk bottles are always desirable as con- 
tainers for flowers. In some states it is 
illegal to use milk bottles for this pur- 
pose. In one club, members collected a 
particular type of tomato juice bottle 
for a year before a show, so that they 
had a fine supply ready when the need 
arose. Vases may be bought at whole- 
sale at a very low price, as little as ten 
cents apiece, in a large size, and used 
from year to year. Whatever is used 
should be uniform in appearance and 
size, for a motley collection of jars and 
bottles will spoil the effect of the best 


(Continued on page 183) 


A prize-winning entry by Mrs. James Vaughn, of Greenwich, Connecti- 
cut, entered in a class for arrangement in shades and tones of red 
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Timely Suggestions for March 


By BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND, (Southern New York) 


Oh, March! On your ice-edged robe 
The sunshine sends its glow, 

In spite of all your angry frown 

The Spring is coming swift to town 
With milder ways to show. 


HILE it is classed as the first 

W month of Spring, March in this 
section is frequently as cold as 

the two preceding winter months, and has 
the reputation of being a stormy and very 
windy month. However, on the twenty- 
first of the month when the “sun crosses 
the line” Spring is scheduled to appear; 
and surely the mild and pleasant days to 
which we are sometimes treated, give evi- 
dence of the fact that Spring is definitely 
on the way, as do also the finding of early 
blossoms and other premature signs that 
are reported by observing nature lovers. 


By this time your plans for the garden 
season should be completed or at least 
well advanced; for when you recall that 
slow-growing kinds like salvia, verbena. 
and others, require several weeks to break 
through the soil, it is quite evident that 
it is now high time to start planting these 
varieties indoors in boxes, pots, or pans, 
in order to obtain fair-size seedlings for 
transplanting into the outdoor garden 
after there is no longer any danger of 
their being injured by frost. If a cold- 
frame is in readiness to receive them, 
house-raised seedlings may be removed 
from indoors at an earlier date. About 
the first or second week in March sow 
indoors seeds of balsam, candytuft, aster, 
cockscomb, nicotiana, forget-me-not, pe- 
tunia, sweet alyssum, zinnia, snapdragon, 
ageratum, marigold, blue lace flower, clar- 
kia, calendula, pansy, and others of your 
favorite garden flowers. A:nong the vege- 
table seeds that may be planted indoors 
at this time are tomato, cabbage, cauli- 
flower, egg-plant, peppers, and others. 
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Seeds of the Jerusalem cherry and some 
other house plants wanted for winter in- 
door gardens may also be sown in the 
house now. 


Continue preparations for the outdoor 
summer garden by taking cuttings from 
your stock plants of geraniums, fuchsias, 
Zanzibar balsams and coleus, and similar 
plants that you wish for bedding out. 
“Slips” of these plants usually root very 
readily when potted in moist sand that 
must never be allowed to dry out. A 
deep saucer or shallow bowl filled with 
wet sand makes a very good container. A 
dozen cuttings, more or less according to 
the size of the receptacle used, may be 
planted in the same dish and will save 
the labor required in caring for the cut- 
tings. Keep the sand constantly moist 
and in a short time the euttings will be 
rooted and may be transplanted into pots 
of garden soil. 


If you wish to get an early start with 
cucumber plants, do not plant these seeds 
in a wooden box or a pan as you do with 
most seeds, as in transplanting the seed- 
lings are liable to be injured. If you 
wish to start the plants in the house, use 
small pasteboard boxes or paper flower- 
pots, planting but a few seeds in each 
receptacle. When it is safe to set the 
plants out, tear away the paper container, 
and the plants will not be disturbed. 


In these times of high prices of food 
plan to have a garden. It will pay you 
to have a vegetable garden that will sup- 
ply a variety of food for the family dur- 
ing the entire growing season, and for 





winter use also. In a short time you will 
become convinced that it is well worth 
any trouble or inconvenience that it might 
have been to plant and care for such a 
plot. Even a small kitchen garden near 
the house will be found a great help, espe- 
cially if you have in it parsley, sage, mint, 
and the savory herbs that are useful in 
seasoning. 


Though sweet peas may be planted out- 
doors this month as soon as the ground 
ean be worked, for very early display 
they may be started indoors. Plant four 
to six seeds in four- or five-inch pots and 
place in a dark and not-too-warm closet 
until germination takes place. After the 
seeds have started continue growing them 
in a cool temperature of about 50 degrees 
during the day and about 10 degrees less 
at night. When danger of severe freez- 
ing is over,'set out the plants without dis~ 
turbing the root system, 


Though as a rule it is no economy to 
use garden seeds left over from a previous 
season, if you think that you must not 
throw them away, be sure to test their 
vitality. Take twenty, twenty-five, or 
some multiple of one hundred of the seeds 
to be tested, and put this sample between 
folds of wet blotting paper. Place this 
seed-sandwich on a plate and cover it 
with a second plate, and keep in a warm 
room. The blotting paper should be con- 
stantly moist. The sprouting should be 
rapid and vigorous. Count the sprouted 
seeds and calculate the per cent of vital 
seeds. If it is too low, do not waste your 
time and efforts with it. Good seed is not 
expensive. 


As the season for active gardening is 
near at hand, look over your garden tools 
to see that they are sharp and bright and 
in readiness for use. It is a recognized 
fact that the kind of tools that you use 
has much to do with the pleasure that you 
get out of gardening, if not also with 
the success of the venture. The right 
sort of tools will go far toward helping 
you get good results in the quickest and 
easiest manner. There are many labor- 
saving devices on the market that are 
comparatively inexpensive, especially 
when the time and labor saved are con- 
sidered. Watch the advertisements for 
them. Buy those that meet your require- 
ments. 


In line with the growing realization in 
this country that beauty is not incompati- 
ble with utility and small size, look about 
your place and see if there are not some 
unsightly things that may be beautified. 


Do not let the indolence and seeming 
lack of interest and inefficiency displayed 
by some of the men who are employed to 
do the work, diminish your interest in the 
waging war against the destructive elm 
blight. The head of the New York State 
program for the eradication of the Dutch 
elm blight, reported that about three hun- 
dred affected trees in New York City 
parks and streets, and a total of nearly 
2000 in New York State, had been marked 
for immediate elimination. With the 
chestnut blight as a sad object lesson, do 
all that you can to further efforts to avert 
the calamity of the loss of our majestic 
elm. 
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HIE cold grayness of November 
hangs over my garden as I write 
this. Out where, before the frost 
came, my gladiolus patch glowed 
with color and intrigued with loveliness 
of form, now is nought but barren 
ground; from .which even the bulbs have 
been taken, leaving only streaks of 
broken surface to show where rows of 
gorgeous flowers flaunted their beauty 
beneath summer skies. The path that 
winds through the patch flows, midway, 
on either side of the gleaming white birch 
pedestal of a sundial, above which nod 
the pale-tan plumes of withered golden- 
rod. Nothing is left of my Gladiolus but 
memories—and a cellarful of bulbs. 

In January, Gladiolus will be bloom- 
ing freely in far-away Australia and 
New Zealand, and they will continue to 
bloom there through February and March. 
The bulbs of those Gladiolus will be hav- 
ing their winter rest while your Glads and 
mine are blooming in colorful glory next 
August. 

Are those Glads the same as yours and 
mine? In many cases yes, and in almost 
every instance they might be, for Glads 
grown in one part of the world will, in 
the majority of cases, grow equally well 
in the other parts where Glads can be 
grown at all. For instance, Emile Auburn 
(France), Berty Snow (Scotland), Jubi- 
dee (America), Jonkheer Van Tets (Ger- 
many), and Picardy (Canada), are among 
the favorites in Australia; while Mar- 
mora, Red Lory, and Our Selection, all 
of Australian origination, are very popu- 
lar in the United States. 

In looking over my notes on recent 
introductions, I find several varieties that 
were originated in the Antipodes, as well 
as beauties from Germany, Scotland, and 
Franee. North America, too, has con- 
tributed her share. If you are interested 
in what is good among the new varieties 
of Gladiolus being grown in the Eastern 
United States, I offer the following: 

In the dark-red class Arabella (Pfitzer, 
Germany) is outstandingly fine. It is a 
dark, glossy red (earmine), heavily 
streaked and flecked with very dark red. 
Its color tone is reminiscent of Moorish 
King, but Arabella has a larger flower 
head. Florets will measure five inches, 
with 15 buds on a 20-inch spike. Rather 
crowded, but with six open gives a mass 
of rich, deeply glowing color. 

Tosca (Barth, Germany) is another 
dark red, of a different color quality from 
Arabella. Tosca is gorgeously rich in 
color. My analysis shows it to be spee- 
trum-red tinged with violet at the edges 
of the petals. Deeper red on the small 
lower petals, with a rib streak of real 
dark red. Central upper petal fades to 
white at the base. Pale-red standards. 
Seventeen buds on a 22-inch spike. 
Florets measure 41% inches. 

‘Sultan (Crow, Canada) is a very beau- 
tiful deep rose-red, or what Ridgway 
calls pomegranate-purple. Opens six to 
eight large, ruffled florets on a strong 
spike. Grand. 
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New Gladiolus from Far and Near 


By COIT 0. COLBURN, (N. H.) 


From France comes Pasteur (Le- 
moine). In color it is a strong raspberry- 
red. A small throat blotch of carmine 
(dark violet-red) carries an aura of very 
pale yellow, with flashings of the same 
along the medial lines, There is a bluish 
tinge to the edges of the petals. Four- 
inch florets, well placed, with 15 buds 
on a 21-inch spike. 

Getting away from the dark ones we 
encounter Tip Top (Pfitzer), a gorgeous 
orange-red of soft tone, with broad, 
flaunting petals. Two small lower petals 
are blotched with pure red-orange, with 
a heavy central streak of crimson. The 
edges of the petals become tinged with 
violet as the floret ages. Five-inch florets, 
with 15 buds on a 20-inch flower head. 
A fine Glad. 

Graf Zeppelin, another Pfitzer origina- 
tion, is a glowing, light orange-red (scar- 
let) with touches of spectrum-red and 
white in the throat. The flower has a 
satiny sheen. The bottom floret will meas- 
ure nearly 5'% inches. Closely-spaced 
florets open widely. Inclined to looseness, 
but quite gorgeous. 

Enrica Morini is still another of Pfit- 
zer’s. A self-color searlet with a faint 
overeast of violet-red. The petals are 
crinkled. Florets rather tight-throated, 
and closely spaced. They will measure 4 
to 4% inches, with 13 on a 17-inch spike. 
A soft color of real beauty. 

From Seotland eomes Dr. Buchan 
(Mair), an unusual color combination of 
searlet and violet, the scarlet being on 
the outer edges. A large white blotch 
gives it striking character. 

With a reputation as a “giant,” Takina 
(Burns) comes from New Zealand. While 
I have not yet seen it with florets 8% 
inches across, as it is reported to grow 
“down under,” I have seen it with 7-inch 
florets, and as many as eight open at 
once. Crowded, (according to our stand- 
ards), it is nevertheless a striking flower, 
with its broad ribbon of violet-red flaked 
with darker. color. If you like big ones 
you'll want Takina. 

Miss New Zealand (Julyan, New Zea- 
land) is the oldest of the “giants’—so 
classified at the Ballarat, Australia, test 
garden, where its exceptional size de- 
manded a special classification. Takina, 
described above, was the second variety 
to be placed in the “giant” class, and 
Red Giant (about which I will tell you 
in a few moments) wus the third. Miss 
New Zealand is rather strong light pink 
in color, streaked with a deeper tone, 
and has a comparatively small blotch 
of red tinged wth violet. Bottom florets 
will measure 7% inehes, and 8-10 will 
open at once on a long, symmetrical spike 
with 20 buds. 

Red Giant (Phillips, Australia) is not 
a true red, having a lot of violet in it. 
The throat is darker. The petals carry a 
white rib line. The flower spike is 
straight and sturdy, and often approaches 
30 inches in length. Will open eight 
huge, perfectly-placed blooms in good 
condition, with 18-19 buds on the spike. 





Winged Victory (Briggs) is a beauti- 
ful strong pink originated in California. 
A mass of fine white lines on the lower 
petals gives a blotch effect. There are 
three clear pencil lines of orange-red on 
a central streak of white. The upper 
petal stands erect, setting off intense 
violet pistils on white standards. . The 
florets flare widely, and the petals curve 
backward at the tips. Floret is 5% 
inches, with 11 rather loosely-placed buds 
on a 19-inch spike. Lovely color. The 
bud sheaths are a pronounced yellow- 
green. 

Another lovely American is Mildred 
Louise (Wentworth). A warm salmon- 
pink, (some eall it strawberry-pink), or 
according to Fischer, pale orange-red, 
with pale yellow-orange in the throat on 
the lower petals, with red pencil lines 
thereon. Creamy-white medial lines near- 
ly to the tips of petals. Floret opens 
widely, measuring 414 to 5_ inches. 
Closely spaced but not crowded, with 15 
buds on a 19-inch spike. Very beautiful, 
with glowing color. 

Symons of Australia is responsible for 
Evelyn Stinton, a new introduction that 
received an Award of Merit at the Balla- 
rat test garden in 1932. We are told it 
is “blush-pink, heavily overlaid with 
chocolate,” but the specimens I examined 
were sophisticated things that refused to 
blush, and I am forced to describe them 
as white, with a streaky blotch of dark 
violet-red (Ridgway’s bordeaux) with a 
faintly-stippled aura and a firm central 
line of the same color. Light flecking of 
red-violet on the tips of petals. The 
florets are unusual in shape, two large 
petals extending horizontally, and quite 
separating from the central petal at its 
upper part. Five-inch floret, with 5-6 
opening at once out of 19 buds on a 
22-inch spike. Striking. 

Nyora (Errey) is one of a group of 
five from this Australian originator de- 
cidedly worth consideration. Nyora is 
colorful and showy. Rosy-salmon color, 
which deepens on the outer parts of the 
floret, frames a large, bright-crimson 
blotch with gorgeous effect. Opens 6-8 
large florets on a strong spike. 

Coimba (Errey) is fine. I saw a vase 
of this last Summer that was marvelous. 
Less flashy than Nyora, and more beauti- 
ful because of it. Coimba is salmon-pink, 
with a carmine feather and yellow mark- 
ings in the throat. Opens 7-8 large, per- 
fectly-placed blooms at once, on a nice 
spike. The dark-green foliage is unusu- 
ally broad, 

I have already overworked the adjec- 
tive “gorgeous,’ but when Moondara 
(Errey) is mentioned, no other word 
seems to be as appropriate. This beauty 
is deep salmon-pink, with an orange-red 
blotch bordered with yellow. With 8-10 
widely-opened florets glowing on a long 
spike, this Glad is truly gorgeous. 

Right here I want to protest against 
the necessity for using “salmon” so often 
as a qualifying term in connection with 
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Evelyn Stinton 





Star of 
Bethlehem 


pink. Anyone who will invent some sort 
of fish, fruit, or fowl of the identical 
color of this universally-known inhabi- 
tant of tin cans, and will designate it by 
some new and totally unrelated name, 
will confer a tremendous boon upon 
those of us who write descriptions of 
Gladiolus. But this is digression. 

Lisbeth (Errey) is one of those varie- 
ties that looks different to my eyes, than 
to the fellow who writes catalog deserip- 
tions. Specimens I have seen showed a 
white ground, flecked with eosine-pink 
(Fischer’s lighter red), heavily marked in 
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Takina 


the throat on the lower petals with violet- 
red, with a flashing of strong pink on 
either side. The heavy central streak of 
violet-red is broken with a small inset of 
very pale yellow. The 4-inch florets are 
rather small for the tall, thick spike, 
especially as they are crowded. Twenty- 
one buds on a 21-inch spike, with 10 
opening at cence. <A rather messy color 
effect. 

The fifth Glad in this group of Errey 
originations is Margaret Peter, and it is 
decidedly different. One might call it a 
glorified Henry Goehl. It is clean white, 












with a broad blotch of crimson having an 
aura of pale yellow. They tell me it is 
sometimes blushed at the edges, but I have 
not seen it that way. Slightly ruffled, 
with 18 buds on a 19-inch spike. Floret 
will measure four inches. Str.king, and 
superlatively good. 

Another good one, this time from Scot- 
land, is Glenburn (Mair). It is a creamy- 
white, flushed with pink. Has a faint 
touch of very pale yellow on a lower petal. 
Violet pistils on white standards. Small, 
(3%-ineh), lily-like floret with slightly- 
ruffled petals, ridged in the center. Opens 
6-7, with 15 buds on an 18-inch flower 
head. Florets closely placed but not 
crowded. Small, stiff stem. Choice. 

Star of Bethlehem (Pfitzer) is very 
lovely. Pure white, except for some very 
pale yellow in the throat. Beautiful tri- 
angular form. Pistils dark violet on 
under side. White stamens. Foret meas- 
ures 41% inches, with 13 buds on a 19—20- 
inch spike. One of the very finest. 

Sinee seeing Blue Triumphator (Pfit- 
zer) as shown at the Boston Glad‘olus 
Show in August, I have had to revise my 
previous opinion of this variety. All the 
other specimens I had ever seen were 
pale and weak in color, and it required a 
vast amount of charity to concede the 
adjective “blue.” But at Boston I saw 
spikes of Blue Triwmphator that were 
both blue and a triumph. Immense florets, 
grading smaller on a tapering, symmetri- 
eal spike. Color light violet-blue, with a 
small dark violet-blue blotch. Superlative. 

Blue Delight (Douglass, Australia) is 
a deep, rich blue that is as fine as any- 
thing in its color class, including Pele- 
grina. A vase of Blue Delight beat a vase 
of marvelous Pelegrina on the show bench 
at Boston, and there was no question as 
to the justice of the award. The 1936 
price of Blue Delight should place it 
within reach of every “blue” glad fan. 

Alec (Douglass), from the same origi- 
nator, is an unusual combination of light 
red-violet (deep lavender) ‘with a pure 
violet-red throat marking that gives it a 
blotched appearance. The “blotch” 
breaks into fine lines at the edges, with an 
underlay of very pale yellow. Sixteen 
buds on a 20-inch spike. Florets closely 
and rather raggedly placed. Odd and 
interesting. 

Now to get back to the United States, 
and a class that is limited in its number 
of really good ones—the yellow. Miss 
Bloomington (Kunderd) is a lovely pale 
vellow, with deeper color in the throat. 


Clear, beautiful, frank-faced florets, 
slightly ruffled. They measure 41% inches. 


The ‘graceful, tapering flower head will 


earry 18 buds in a 20-inch length. Foli- 
age a particularly nice green. A fine 


Glad. 

From Oregon comes a very lovely light 
orange-red Glad whose color has a soft, 
glowing quality. It is Bonneville (Ellis). 
The color is not solid, but overlaid broad- 
ly on a ground of lighter tone. Small 
throat marking of light red on a creamy- 
white ground. Petals prettily ruffled. 
Central upper petal broad, and opens 
erectly. Pale-orange standards and violet 
pistils. Four-inch florets, closely spaced 
and nicely placed. Opens 6-7 in good 
condition. Seventeen buds on a 19-inch 
spike. Splendid. 
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Rose-Plant Values 


By J. HORACE McFARLAND 





Rose, 
Harison’s Yellow. 
A pioneer of merit * 


N the office where these words are 
| sritten much rose information cen- 

ters. At the time of writing (which 
is in early January) I am hearing from 
interested members of the American Rose 
Society all over the United States who 
are sending in their cold, hard, actual 
facts for inclusion in “The Proof of the 
Pudding,” which in the American Rose 
Annual does get these facts in concrete 
and accessible form for all members. As 
these reports come from all over this 
great rose land—California to Maine, 
Texas to Canada—they are very com- 
prehensive and inclusive, and they do 
not by any manner of means always 
agree with each other. Indeed, the whole 
thought is to get the facts for each Rose 
discussed from various sections, and then 
to present those facts in the fewest pos- 
sible words so that the reader may be 
guided in his rose purchases. As I write 
I am looking at a report on one new 
Rose, on which thirty-two observers have 
been writing. The reports do not all 
agree, but he would be a poor reader 
who did not in the two pages of discus- 
sion find a basis for his own opinion of 
the advisability of buying that Rose. 

Other correspondence about Roses 
comes here continually. One man wants 
help in starting a municipal rose-garden ; 
another tells about his experiences with 
“tin can” Roses, concerning which I am 


myself seeking light. The one which 
* Harison’s Yellow, originated in 1830, is 


one of the real old dependable varieties that 
we see scattered here, there, and everywhere 
in our travels throughout the country. It per- 
sists long after a homestead has been aban- 
doned and the house demolished or decayed. 
Some years back a single root of Harison’s 
Yellow, a gift from a farmer neighbor, was 
planted in a rather lean spot in the garden: 
and without particular care it has spread so 
that at blooming time it makes a display of 
a tone of yellow which is not often seen in 
garden flowers. Harison’s Yellow blooms regu- 
larly each year in the extreme North, and 
seemingly it needs no special care for good 
results.— (Editor) 
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makes me do a thing I have not done 
before in these papers, asks me plainly 
whether I believe the cheap Roses that 
are offered are honest Roses. 

For the January FLOWER GROWER I 
wrote on “What Roses Will You Buy in 
1936?” and I followed the course of rose- 
plant-making and -merchandising. I can 
do no more than to suggest to those who 


have not yet bought Roses for this 
Spring that they reread those words 


about rose plants, and then pay attention 
to such extensions as 1 am now compelled 
in common honesty to make. 


HESE extensions about rose-plant 

quality are provoked by the letter 
just referred to, and by an interview 
within two weeks with a rose merchant 
who confessed without shame—and with- 
out any promise of secrecy on my part 
when he told me what he did—some sor- 
rowful things concerning the plants he 
would sell. 

Being a rose merchant—not a rose 
grower—he bought in the market at the 
lowest prices he could get, and of such 
varieties as within that price he could 
obtain. As the conversation proceeded, it 
appeared that to the trade he served with 
his higher-priced Roses—which would 
mean from 40 cents to 75 cents each 
—there was a real attempt to have the 
Roses true to name and likely to live. 
If it was labeled Radiance, or Ophelia, 
or Gruss an Teplitz, and if he was sell- 
ing it for somewhere around 50 cents, 
or from that up, he was quite anxious 
to see that the purchaser got a live plant 
of that particular kind of a Rose. 

But below that price something else 
happened! He was in the hands of his 
customers. These customers, as he put it, 
were the department-store men and the 
dime-store men, who bought on price and 
their own variety specifications. As the 
astonishing revelation proceeded he told 


me of one case in which a certain new 
Rose, which I will not here name, was 
quite scarce, so that he did not have one 
plant of it in his own stored material. 
Yet one of the cheaper department-store 
purchasers demanded 200 of that kind. 
In a sudden rush of honesty to his mind, 
he told the department-store man on 
the telephone that he didn’t have them. 
He was then informed that they must be 
included in the order (which was at that 
time not yet shipped) or the whole order 
would be cancelled, the information being 
added that a competitor would provide 
this particular variety. 

My informant, who knew that the 
competitor did not have this Rose any 
more than he had, and being, as he ex- 
pressed it, fond of eating every day three 
times, concluded to meet the situation 
by informing the department-store man 
that he had found a reserve supply and 
would ship the Roses. He did ship them; 
that is, he shipped labels with Roses 
attached, but having yet a conscience 
which was disturbed by this transaction, 
he deliberately killed every one of the 
plants thus sent out, knowing it would 
not make good and expecting thus to 
prevent any “come-back.” He salved 
what remained of his conscience by say- 
ing that if any complaints reached him, 
by another year he would have enough 
of the right variety to meet the situation. 


Having thus completed this confidence, 
he went on to say that no one who 
bought a Rose for 10 cents or 25 cents, 
or thereabouts, was fully entitled to the 
variety he ordered, and that he didn’t 
feel at all bothered at filling the order 
at his convenience by changing the labels 
to suit. 


COULD not help thinking toward a 

recent discussion with a wholesale rose 
merchant (far away from the man who 
was talking to me) who within my cer- 
tain knowledge grew no Roses at all; but, 
living in a rose-growing neighborhood, 
published a comprehensive list of varie- 
ties any of which he would cheerfully 
supply to any purchaser—all at a very 
low price. I have no proof that he sold 
labels attached to incidental plants rather 
than plants accurately labeled, but others 
who purchased plants from this man, 
some of them at full price, informed me 
of his unreliability. 


In that January discussion I men- 
tioned the fact that sometimes the dis- 
carded greenhouse Roses, called “bench 
roses,” were labeled to suit the purchaser. 
I did not at that time realize that the 
smallest plants, the diseards—the junk, 
so to speak—inevitable in any large 
rose-growing enterprise, were marketed 
through certain channels above named 
without regard to accuracy. 


The dishonesty herein involved is 
threefold: The man who sells the Rose 
which is not true to name is dishonest; 
the purchaser who bullies him into pro- 
viding according to a list instead of ac- 
cording to his stock is dishonest; and 
I have grave doubts as to the honesty 
of the individual purchaser who expects 
accuracy and all the rest of what is put 
into a good rose plant to be sold by any 


(Continued on page 182) 
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LTHOUGH the writer’s personal 

experience with Dahlias in the 

season of 1935 was confined 

chiefly to the Dahlia Border in 
The New York Botanical Garden of the 
Bronx Park, the Test Garden of the 
American Dahlia Society at Storrs, Con- 
necticut, and a few smaller dahlia collec- 
tions in New York and New Jersey, it is 
very manifest to him that the Dahlia 
continues its onward march, both in its 
perfections of form and color and in en- 
larging its circle of friends in the rapidly- 
growing gardening fraternity. A striking 
feature of this increasing popularity is 
the recent wonderful development of 
dahlia interest in the Mid-West, the 
South, and in Canada. No longer can the 
Atlantic and Pacific seaboards, with their 
moist air and commonly longer growing 
seasons, claim any monopoly of enthusi- 
asm for dahlia-culture. Indications are 
increasing that there are more dahlia- 
growers to the square mile in West Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota than 
there are in Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, and New York. Possibly 
New Jersey and the California Coast are 
in a class by themselves! The dahlia ac- 
tivity in this central region finds a not- 
able printed expression in the Mid-West 
Dahlia News, the last number of which 
earries 68 pages (including advertising 
but not counting the covers); in The 
Dahlia, official bulletin of the Central 
States Dahlia Society, the December num- 
ber of which has 32 pages; in the Michi- 
gan Dahlia Society Bulletin and the Bul- 
letin of the West Virginia Dahlia Society. 
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The famous Dahlia Bor- 

der at the New York Bo- 

tanical Gardens, a mecca 

for Metropolitan Dahlia 
Fans 


Dahlia Marches On 


By MARSHALL A. HOWE, (New York) 


Director, New York Botanical Garden 


There are now state dahlia societies in 
New Jersey, West Virginia, Kentucky, 
Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Georgia, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, California, Washing- 
ton; also, local societies, too numerous 
to mention, unless one should except 
a few of the more famous, like those 
of Baltimore, New Haven, Pittsburgh, 
Camden (N. J.), Englewood (N. J.), 
Peekskill (N. Y.), Portland (Ore.), 
Akron (Ohio), and the Dahlia Society 
of Southern California; and also sev- 
eral active societies covering groups of 
states, like the Dahlia Society of New 
England, the Central States Dahlia Soci- 
ety, and the Ohio Valley Dahlia Associa- 
tion. The Canadian Dahlia Society also 
deserves mention. 


GROWING UNDER CLOTH 


In parts of Iowa, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
and elsewhere, in which the Summers are 
often too hot and dry for the best growth 
of Dahlias, there is a considerable devel- 
opment of growing Dahlias in cloth 
houses. The style of cloth most commonly 
used is the so-called “aster cloth,” rein- 
forced. The advantages of this mode of 
culture are the light shade on hot days, 
the more humid atmosphere, the exclusion 
of the larger insects, the consequent more 
luxurious growth, and commonly more 
perfect flowers. The main disadvantage 
is that the cloth houses are not especially 
ornamental in one’s garden, even though 
the “aster cloth” is reasonably transpar- 
ent. Professor H. H. Knight of the Iowa 
State College at Ames, instead of using 
a cloth house, which might fall before a 
windstorm, has devised a canopy of “to- 


bacco cloth” supported by chicken-wire 
on posts nine feet high, the cloth being 
laced down by lath strips at three- or 
four-foot intervals. This reduces the in- 
tensity of the sunlight and is reasonably 
storm-proof. 

There have been suggestions that 
Dahlias grown in shade or partial shade 
should have a special class at shows and 
should not be entered in competition with 
flowers grown wholly in the open. How- 
ever, there are so many gradations be- 
tween fully-closed cloth houses and um- 
brellas or peach-baskets that protect the 
flowers for only two or three exceptionally 
hot or rainy days, that the separation in 
shows would hardly be practical; and, all 
told, the differences between shade-grown 
and open-grown Dahlias are commonly 
not very striking. 

Besides the famous trial grounds of the 
American Dahlia Society at Storrs, Con- 
necticut, there are now test gardens at 
East Lansing, Michigan; at Fairmont, 
West- Virginia; Experiment Station, 
Georgia; and in Cincinnati, Ohio. An- 
other is projected for 1936 at Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


EUROPEAN AND AUSTRALIAN VARIETIES 


A special feature of the 1935 Dahlia 
Border at The New York Botanical Gar- 
den was its display of varieties of Euro- 
pean and Australian origin, contributed 
by enterprising growers. These foreign 
varieties, though rarely rivalling the big 
Americans in size, often possess a grace 
of form and delicacy of color that ac- 
count for their growing popularity. 
Among these may be mentioned, without 
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limiting the list to the actual novelties : 


Altmark:—A Semi-cactus of a delicate 
rose, passing to white in the center. 
Dokoupil’s Giant:—A pink Formal Deco- 
rative; the flower not so large with us 
as its name might imply. 
Entrup’s Monarch:—A large 

Informal Decorative. 

Entrup’s Sultan:—A large dark-red For- 
mal or sometimes Informal Decorative. 

Entrup’s Schoenheit:—A large, deep, vel- 
vety-red Formal Decorative. 

Frau Ida Mansfield:—A laciniated deep- 
yellow Semi-cactus. 

Giraffe:—Scarlet, with white tips; Infor- 
mal Decorative. 

Lemonia:—A large and beautiful yellow 
Semi-cactus, but a bit too heavy for 
its stem. 

Gretel :—Semi-cactus, bright henna. 

Lugdunum Batavorum:—Informal Decora- 
tive; red bicolor. 

Mastodon:—An impressively-large apricot 
Informal Decorative, with somewhat 
twisted rays. 

Miss Belgium:—A clear coral-red Semi- 
cactus or Straight Cactus. 

Mrs. Margaret Weiss:—A_large-flowered 
Australian Informal Decorative, terra- 
cotta-bronze, with light-carmine reverse. 

Phantom:—A large-flowered and showy 
Informal Decorative, violet-purple with 
white tips. 

R. P. Rutherford:—A golden-orange Semi- 
cactus. 

Scéhne Diisseldorferin:—An attractive tall 
Informal Decorative, light red, tipped 
white. 

Snowstorm :—A first-class white Formal 
Decorative from Australia. 

Tannenberg:—A red Semi-cactus, tipped 
yellow; very attractive. 

Tyrus:—A Straight Cactus, magenta-rose 
and lavender. 

Uiver:—A carmine-rose Semi-cactus, with 
yellow center. 

Voit’s Ideal:—A white Semi-cactus of good 
size. 

White Abundance:—A tall creamy-white 
free-flowering Informal Decorative. 


carmine 


This list of foreign originations leaves 
out of consideration the better-known 
Frau O. Bracht and Paul Pfitzer, also 
the highly-recommended but personally- 
unknown Prachtkerl, a large yellow Semi- 
cactus; Alois Neelen, an orange-red Semi- 
cactus, with golden tips; Ella Bruidegom, 
a deep-rose Semi-cactus; and Renate 
Miiller, a brilliant-salmon Semi-cactus. 

The newer Miniatures (flowers 314 
inches in diameter or less) with which the 
writer has come into personal contact in- 
clude Nesthdkchen (Engelhardt-Bolsa), 
a creamy-chamois Miniature Semi-cactus; 
Rapture (Dahliadel), a rose Miniature 
Informal Decorative; Baby Beauty (Dah- 
liadel), a violet-rose Miniature Formal 
Decorative; Cerise Gem (No. 230, Draper- 
Fisher & Masson), a bright-cerise Infor- 
mal Decorative; Raleigh (No. 301, 
Draper-Fisher & Masson), a salmon-rose; 
Golden California (Bolsa), yellow-and- 
amber Miniature Semi-cactus; and Miss 
Vivian (Mack), rose-pink Informal Dee- 
orative. 

Among the Pompons, some of the newer 
and better are Minnie Mells (Bolsa), 
orchid-rose, with deeper-colored tips, 
profuse-flowering ; Sumeya (Bolsa), rosy- 
magenta; Elizabeth Ann (Bolsa), peach- 
rose; Libby (Simpson-Alling), rose-pink; 
American Beauty (Badetty-Henderson), 
American Beauty-rose; and Edith Muel- 
ler, a bright Tyrian-rose. 
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The large-flowered Cactus Dahlias lend 

themselves to most any type of flower 

arrangement more easily than the Large 
Decorative. The variety is Mid-West 





Here is a splash of color for use in a 

living room or entrance hall. The vari- 

ety is Alice Stellick, a brilliant combina- 
tion of red and white; a fine bicolor 





No floral introductions of recent years 
give a gardener more for his efforts than 
the Miniature Dahlias. They furnish a 
wealth of garden bloom and plenty of 
flowers. This one is Rose Beauty 


DETAILS OF CULTURE 


As to the time for planting, opinions 
differ to some extent, and of course much 
depends on one’s latitude and the length 
of one’s growing season. In our more 
northerly regions, it is desirable to plant 
as soon as danger from frost is past, or 
as soon as the ground is sufficiently dry, 
perhaps giving the shoots a little start in 
a coldframe or in the house before plant- 
ing out. However, long white shoots de- 
veloped in a dark cellar do not, as a rule, 
make good plants, and they should be cut 
back to a length of about half an inch. In 
the coastal regions of the East, as on Long 
Island and in New Jersey and Maryland, 
where the growing seasons are usually 
long, the planting of Dahlias is often con- 
tinued through the month of June. 


Differences of opinion exist also as to 
kind and amount of fertilizer to be used. 
Here, of course, much depends on the na- 
ture of the soil, a light sandy soil requir- 
ing more than a heavy humus-rich soil. 
As a rule, it is well to turn under an 
application of well-rotted stable manure 
in the Autumn or in early Spring, a 
month or two before planting time. 
Dahlias, however, seem to prefer to re- 
ceive most of their food from above, in 
the form of surface applications after the 
flower-buds begin to form. Two appli- 
cations of a well-balanced chemical fer- 
tilizer, raked into the soil about August 
15 and September 1, are often beneficial. 
Fertilizers strong in nitrates are either to 
be avoided entirely, or used with restraint 
and discretion on soils that are deficient in 
this important line of plant food. After 
September 1, the fine feeding roots are 
close to the surface, and hoeing after that 
date often does more harm than good. In 
the mountains of Mexico, the principal 
native home of the Dahlia, it is found 
chiefly among stones and rocks with little 
real soil in sight. However, the rocks are 
usually porous, and a loose, porous, fri- 
able soil appears to be the most favorable 
for dahlia-culture. A clayey soil that 
bakes down hard in the Summer is often 
much improved, in a mechanical way, by 
spreading on two, three, or more inches 
of sand or ecoal-ashes, and spading it in 
or turning it under. Good drainage is 
of the utmost importance in the growing 
of good Dahlias. They commonly do very 
much better on a slope or hillside than on 
level ground. 


DIVIDING ROOT-CLUMPS 


Beginners often make the mistake of 
planting a whole clump of roots instead 
of dividing the clump properly. All that 
one really needs for growing is a single 
strong eye, and one can commonly obtain 
that just as well from a division, some- 
times in connection with a single tuberous 
root, as from a whole clump. In divid- 
ing, the beginner should remember that all 
of the “eyes” are on the “crown,” which is 
essentially the base of last year’s stalk. In 
an ideal division, there is one good eye 
connected with each good root of the 
clump, but, in practice, there are often 
more eyes or less eyes than there are good 
roots; so that in a proper division a sin- 
gle eye may carry with it two or more 
roots, or a single root may carry an un- 


(Continued on page 160) 
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Reviews of New Books 


By ESTHER 


A YEAR IN THE ROSE GARDEN, By 
J. H. Nicolas, N. 8S. D. Line drawings. 
105 pages. Doubleday, Doran ¢ Co., 
Garden City, N. Y. Price $1.00. 


This is another comprehensive hand- 
book planned for the use of the amateur 
rose grower. The author, a world-famous 
breeder and grower, has handled his sub- 
ject in a direct, simple, and helpful man- 
ner, and rose enthusiasts the country over 
will want to add the book to their garden 
libraries. 

Dr. Nicolas’ former work, The Rose 
Manual, is more detailed and advanced 
than this present volume which the author 
has dedicated to the small home-owner 
and the beginner. 

The nineteen chapters include such sub- 
jects as Kinds of Plants to Buy, Location 
of the Rose Garden, all the various phases 
of rose culture, One Hundred Rose Varie- 
ties, directions for cutting and after-care, 
and a final chapter Whence Come Roses. 

The accompanying line drawings illus- 
trate the text adequately for the most 
part, though there is little of artistry in 
them. 


CLEMATIS. By Ernest Markham. IIlus- 
trated. 116 pages. Charles Scribners’ 
Sons, New York. Price $1.75. 


Mr. Markham tells us in his introdue- 
tion to Clematis that no other volume has 
appeared on this subject since Thomas 
Moore and George Jackman published one 
in the year 1872. 

The present work therefore fulfills a 
vital need in the garden world. Clematis 
is an English book, however, and as such 
is of limited practical value to Americans 
so far as its cultural directions are con- 
cerned, because of differing climatic con- 
ditions. A short chapter added by J. E. 
Spingarn on clematis in the U. S. A. will 
prove helpful to readers on this side of 
the Atlantic, since they may find therein 
the varieties which can be successfully 
grown here. 

To all those interested in clematis, there 
is much well-expressed and valuable data 
to be found in Mr. Markham’s book. He 
gives the history of the plant, its uses as 
a cut flower, how to plan a clematis 
garden, and lists of species. There are a 
number of chapters on culture, propaga- 
tion, new plants, diseases and insects, etc., 
and it is this part, of course, which the 
American reader will find not entirely 
fitted to his needs. 

The photographie illustrations are 
worthy of a special word of praise. 


GARDEN VARIETY. By Sir Arthur 
Hort, Bt. Frontispiece. 225 pages. 
Edward Arnold & Co., London, Eng. 
Price $4.30. 


The current months have brought us 
many garden books from England and 
these messengers from overseas seem al- 
ways to find a receptive audience among 
flower lovers here. 

Garden Variety is a particularly read- 
able and pleasing book,—one to browse 
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over in the cold of winter months and to 
pick up again in the heat of Summer 
while resting from more strenuous gar- 
den occupations. 

It was written by a famous amateur 
English gardener who passed on before 
the volume was compleied. His wife, 
however, saw that Garden Variety went 
to press in its entirety, and its many 
readers are indebted to her for so doing. 


The volume is seasonal in its garden 
approach, and one of its delights is that 
the author shares with the reader the 
treasures of a particularly rich and yet 
entertaining general culture. His timely 
quotations and anecdotes, his surmises 
and philosophies, are quite as stimulat- 
ing to the thoughtful gardener as his 
very workmanlike chapter on plant prop- 
agation or on Shrubs or Herbaceous 
Plants. In faet, it is Sir Arthur Hort’s 
personal reactions to Winter, Spring, 
Summer, and Autumn in his garden 
which make his book outstanding among 
a host of garden books. 


YEAR BOOK, AMERICAN AMARYL- 
LIS SOCIETY 1935. Volume 2. Ed- 
ited by Hamilton P. Traub, Mira 
Flores, Orlando, Fla. 162 pages. 
Membership to Amaryllis Society in- 
cludes copy of Year Book. 


The 1935 Year Book of the American 
Amaryllis Society should prove an in- 
spiration as well as a joy to amaryllis 
lovers the world over. 

Sections of the volume are devoted to 
Regional Activities and Exhibitions, De- 
seriptions and Phylogeny of various spe- 
cies, Breeding, Propagation, Culture, 
Storage, ete., and Marketing. In addition 
to these main sections, each containing 
articles by recognized authorities on the 
subjects under discussion, there are book 
reviews, reports on routine business, and 
an interesting autobiography by Theodore 
L. Mead, the pioneer southern horticul- 
turist, to whom this volume is dedicated. 

The Year Book is carefully compiled 
and gives evidence of a discerning and 
thoughtful interest on the part of its 
editor. 

Gardeners who grow the amaryllis, even 
though they do not specialize in this 
strangely beautiful flower, will enjoy the 
Society’s 1935 Year Book which is dis- 
tributed free to paid-up members of the 
American Amaryllis Society, and which 
is also available in public libraries. 


LEE’S MANUAL OF BACK YARD 
GARDENING. By George W. Lee. 
32 pages. Bruce Humphries, Inc., 
Boston, U. S. A. Price 10 cents. 


The little paper-back Manual of Back 
Yard Gardening is evidently planned to 
pack a large quantity of information in 
a very few printed pages. 

It is vegetable gardening with which 
Mr. Lee deals in this pamphlet, but prob- 
ably only those who glory in tables and 
cross-references will use it faithfully. In 
order to condense his data, the author 


has resorted to an ingenious system of 
references by which the reader is referred 
from page to page for planting, cultural, 
and harvesting directions for each vege- 
table discussed. Using the book is some- 
thing like solving an agreeably easy cross- 
word puzzle. 

Those who wish to experiment with 
vegetable gardening on a small scale will 
be able to-dig a wealth of vital informa- 
tion from between the covers of this little 
leaflet. ' 


HOW TO GROW ANNUAL FLOW- 
ERS. By Victor H. Ries. 96 pages. 
Line drawings. Doubleday, Doran ¢ 
Co. $1.00. 


How to Grow Annual Flowers is a com- 
pact, inexpensive handbook which will 
find a welcome place in the library of 
every home gardener. 

The author has divided the volume into 
nine parts and of these, Chapters II and 
III oceupy about half the text. They are 
entitled “Where to Plant Flowers” and 
“What to Plant,” respectively. In Chap- 
ter II there is advice on planting annuals 
alone; in the perennial border; planted 
among bulbs; in the rock garden; in the 
vegetable garden; ete. Chapter III sug- 
gests annuals for fragrance; those which 
seed themselves readily; annuals for foli- 
age; for shade; for growth in poor soil; 
for autumn sowing; for late bloom. Lists 
of annuals arranged by color are given, 
and interesting groupings are suggested. 

The balance of the book deals with soil 
preparation, sowing of seeds, plant care, 
insects and diseases, and a monthly calen- 
dar. Chapter IX is made up of twenty- 
five pertinent garden questions with 
answers. 

Mr. Ries has written a clear, concise, 
and valuable little book in How to Grow 
Annual Flowers. The only criticism 
which oceurs to the mind of the reviewer 
is that there is evidence of a failure 
on the part of the author to keep up with 
the latest successful innovations in flori- 
culture. In his discussion of snapdrag- 
ons, for instance, he mentions that they 
are subject to rust and gives the best pre- 
ventive. He fails entirely, however, to 
mention the new rust-proof varieties 
which have been developed so rapidly 
and so successfully during the past two 
years by the University of California, 
and which are now solving the rust prob- 
lem for the home gardener as well as for 
the professional grower. Mr. Ries also 
mentions the new Mexican flower, tithonia, 
as a successful annual for southern plant- 
ing, I have had vigorous early-flowering 
tithonia plants covered with bloom in my 
North Jersey garden from early August 
until November, and have seen the great 
eight-foot original type, vigorous and still 
blossoming in the Bronx Botanical Gar- 
dens long after the frosts had killed all 
but the most resistant annuals and peren- 
nials. Except for this minor criticism, 
there is nothing but praise due this new 
handbook. The pen and ink drawings, by 
the way, are a real joy. Some of the gar- 
den handbooks have been handicapped by 
inadequate illustration, but Mr. Mark 
Russell has a sensitive feeling for flow- 
ers and for the garden scenes which he 
depicts. 
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The blue-and-pink garden at Windsor Castle 








Old-World Garden Ramblings 


EN ROUTE 

OR the first time in my life I was 

privileged last Summer to follow 

Spring right up to her haunts in 

the Northland and the mountains. 
And so I’ve had Spring nearly all Sum- 
mer, and, as it is my favorite season, I’ve 
enjoyed it immensely. 

Leaving my home on the sunny plains 
of Kansas, I set out for a long-delayed 
trip to Europe. 

The first note I have on flowers is of a 
hedge of yucca in full bloom in St. Louis. 
Their waxy-white blooms were very effec- 
tive against a well-clipped green lawn. I 
had never seen yucca used this way and 
can heartily recommend it. 

The next notation is of the wonderful 
wild flowers in Michigan and Canada; 
wild iris, lovely blues; wild phlox, pink 
and lavender; and many yellow flowers; 
but we went so fast I couldn’t distinguish 
what they were. 

Arrived in Montreal, I set out to see 
the sights. On the way to the top of 
Mount Royal, we passed the home of the 
superintendent of the park—great sweeps 
of a greensward that make a Kansan 
envious, but, alas! all cut up with flower 
beds of all conceivable shapes and sizes— 
circles, squares, crescents, stars, the Union 
Jack worked out in plants of colored 
foliage. Very cleverly done, no doubt, 
but so lacking in restfulness. 


SCOTLAND 
Having arrived in Glasgow a day 
earlier than schedule, we were able to take 
a trip out to the Bobbie Burns country. 
It was a gray, gloomy day, but how glad 
we were afterwards that we had not missed 
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By LAURA G. SNYDER, (Kansas) 


seeing that typically-Seotech country that 
Bobbie has immortalized in his verses. 
At Burns’ birthplace is a beautiful formal 
garden; violas grow in greatest profusion, 
great huge things almost as large as 
pansies, the plants simply smothered in 
bloom; magnificent lupines; dwarf 
dahlias not over a foot high, but bloom- 
ing happily; and one shaggy double yel- 
low of the compositae group, but which 
the keeper most solemnly assured me was 
a tiger lily. In vain I argued it wasn’t a 
tiger lily. He was obdurate. I described 
our tiger lily. He remained polite but 
firm. I gave up, but all the same I know 
it wasn’t a tiger lily. Item: Don’t argue 
with a Seotehman. 

I had thought the white lupine the least 
attractive of all the colors until I saw 
them used in a wonderful way in a cottage 
garden—great clumps in a row against 
a wall of green foliage. In the gathering 
gloom they looked like tall candelabra 
before a holy altar. 

Everywhere grew the charming little 
daisies; Bobbie’s 

“Wee, modest, crimson-tipped flow’r 
Thou’s met me in an evil hour; 
For I maun crush amang the stoure 
Thy slender stem. 
To spare thee now is past my power, 
Thou bonny gem.” 


But in spite of closely-clipped turf, 
there they are, bonny gems, indeed. 

The cottage gardens are in front of the 
low, thatched-roofed cottages, even the 
vegetable gardens, and somehow they 
seem to belong there. Perhaps it is be- 
cause our story books have shown them 
thus—I am not sure. 

We were fortunate enough to arrive in 


Scotland and England in time to see the 
hawthorns in bloom. 


“And every shepherd tells his tale 
Under the hawthorn in the dale.” 


The rhododendrons, too, were gorgeous. 
Probably we enjoyed them more because 
we cannot grow them very successfully in 
Kansas. Our soil is too sweet for their 
appetite. 

One day while in Edinburgh, we climbed 
the rocks to the grand old castle—a bar- 
ren enough place. Little did we expect 
to see gardens here under these grim walls, 
but there they were, dainty rock plants 
thriving in that poor, stony location. 
No other form of planting would have 
looked at all right. One thought of the 
Seotch people with the “hardest heads and 
the softest hearts” in the world. 

The next garden seen was at Abbots- 
ford—just a picture seen through an 
archway in a stone wall. Stone walls 
with archways make wonderful frames 
for lovely gardens,—but stone archways 
come high. 

ENGLAND 


Wordsworth’s garden at Dove Cottage 
has been kept as nearly as possible as it 
was in Wordsworth’s day, stocked with 
the plants so lovingly recorded in Dorothy 
Wordsworth’s Journal. Wordsworth 
himself with the aid of his neighbor, John 
Fisher, made the little stairway of stone 
steps up to the terrace, as well as the 
moss-covered hut and the seat where the 
poet often sat to write his charming 
lines. 

Across from Grasmere Church is a 
florist who specializes in rock gardens 
and rock garden subjects. He makes de- 
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lightful little gardens on slabs of rock; 
miniature mountains and valleys make 
comfortable homes for violas, sedums, 
saxifrages, and other wee plants. These 
slabs are then set in suitable corners in 
walls or gardens. I saw them used in 
various places. It was in this florist’s 
garden that I saw a collection of twenty 
kinds of sempervivums. 

All through this country along the road- 
sides grow great masses of gorgeous red- 
dish-purple foxgloves, natives of the 
country. No seed was ripe, but I have 
sent to a seedsman there to see if he can 
procure for me seed of these beauties for 
my own wild garden. (I should be happy 
to have them in my tame garden, as well.) 

Anne Hathaway’s garden is a most 
delightful old-fashioned place. I walked 
out into it, unslung my kodak, and took 
a picture innocently enough. Then walked 
back to the house and saw down in a 
flower bed a sign stating that such famil- 
iarities were not permissible; fine, one 
pound, five shillings. As no one seemed 
to have noticed the crime, and as the 
thatch on the roof remained intact, I 
said nothing, but hoped the picture would 
be good. It was. 

Oxford University boasts several inter- 
esting gardens, but by far the most inter- 
esting to me was the rock garden built 
against a high stone wall and containing 
many rare rock plants. I saw here the 
famous blue poppy I’ve tried so hard to 
grow, and failed so dismally. I have 
resolved to have a rock wall for a back- 
ground for my own rock garden. English 
gardeners certainly make most effective 
use of them. 

At Windermere I rose early and walked 
out into the extensive hotel grounds. I 
found the head gardener sitting in the 
little greenhouse with two helpers waiting 
for eight o’clock to come. When the head 
gardener found I was interested in his 
flowers, he “personally conducted” me the 
remainder of the tour of his gardens, 
pointing out the gorgeous tuberous-rooted 
begonias and the hypericums. He intro- 
duced me to masses of Virginia stocks, 
tiny flowers that bloom quickly from seed 
and that have a delightful odor. If odor 
be the soul of flowers, then these are cer- 
tainly pious little creatures. I mean to 

















The formal sunken garden at Hampton Court, London 
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try some in my coldframe. We were so 
long going about the grounds and talking 
about the new things, that is, things new 
to me, that the rest of my party were get- 
ting nervous lest I should miss my break- 
fast—but that troubled me not at all. 
I’ll probably have breakfast every morn- 
ing of my life and I may not ever be in 
Windermere again. 

The gardens at Hampton Court are 
very lovely. Heliotrope grows waist-high, 
masses of fragrant, purple bloom, with 
rows and rows of longiflorum lilies for 
contrast; the insignificant blossom, but 
most significant fragrance of the incense 
plant; fine old yews planted to make a 
W or, in reverse, M, for William and 
Mary. In the large beds all plants are 
named, a most sensible idea. 

A noticeable feature at Stoke Poges is 
the long avenue of tree roses. These are 
of great size and substance, and just the 
right height that one may smell them 
without having to stoop. One does not so 
much wonder that the poets sang in these 
lovely places; the wonder would be if 
they could help writing about the beau- 
ties of Nature. 

Windsor Castle! I had exhausted my 
stock of adjectives long before I got 
here and had to begin all over. Great, 
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The famous and lovely garden at Anne Hathaway’s Cottage, Shottery, England 
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grim, gray towers. The round tower is 
especially formidable, but someone with 
a sense of humor (English?) has planted 
a rock garden even here. It is a merry 
twinkle of the eye, quite unexpected in 
that fierce old warrior tower. Now we 
round the corner where the Royal Horse 
Guards band is playing in front of the 
royal apartments. Words fail, indeed! 
The picture is indescribably beautiful. A 
great sunken bowl containing about three 
acres of perfect beauty. The garden is 
formal, of course, with a fountain and a 
huge piece of statuary in the center. The 
flower beds are masses of Belladonna del- 
phiniums, a blue mist floating over an 
under-planting of pink,—phlox, begonias, 
geraniums. Queen Mary’s favorite color 
scheme, they tell us. Mine, too. Exquisite 
jewels set in the green velvet lawns. I 
never expect to see such beauty again 
here on earth. 

During our stay in London we had one 
day free for independent action. I chose 
to visit a rock garden at Leicester, hav- 
ing bought seed from there a number of 
times. No one seemed to have heard of 
this particular garden at Leicester, but I 
took a chance on the Great Glen bus, and 
finally arrived at the place. There I dis- 
covered why no one knew anything about 
it—it is quite small, although they carry 
quite a variety of seed. The guide who 
showed me around stuttered so badly I 
saw it would take too long to wait for 
him to tell me the names of the plants 
in which I was interested, and asked him 
to get a printed list and just point to the 
names, which he did. Getting back into 
Lejcester I found I had just three min- 
utes to run a block, buy my ticket back 
to London, and find my train. Right 
there I began to appreciate being per- 
sonally conducted in Europe. Along this 
railroad track and along many others all 
over Europe we saw community gardens, 
plots of ground sometimes several acres 
in extent divided into smaller tracts where 
poor people raised vegetables and flowers. 
They certainly economize on space much 
more than we do. Flowers are cheaper 
here, too, than in many sections of our 
country, and it was always a pleasing 
sight to see workmen coming home earry- 
ing their groceries and flowers. 

(To be continued next month) 
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Primula 
Chionantha 


By ANDERSON McCULLY, (Wash.) 


RIMULA chionantha comes to us 
Ptrom the open alpine meadows of 

Western Yunnan. Reginald Farrer 
speaks of it as “one of the grandest in 
that grand clan of P. nivalis, ravish- 
ingly fragrant.” I regard it as one of 
the best of the many Asiatic species I 
have been testing, and _ surprisingly 
amenable to cultivation. 

The creamy-white flowers are of rather 
waxy substance and strikingly eyed with 
blackish-brown; while the tube is pale 
lemon. It reaches two feet high, in time, 
and older plants bear blooms of many 
whorls. Most of mine, however, in the 
first Summer of their bloom bore but 
two tiers, and stood between twelve and 
eighteen inches high. Dr. Correvon lists 
them as blooming in June, but mine did 
not begin until the first week in July, 
lasting well on into August, with a few 
strays in September. 

The foliage is worthy the bloom, being 
smooth and hairless, slightly stiff, and 
completely overlaid, both leaves and 
stems, with a golden powder that sparkles 
in the sun. In shade, most of the leaves 
are obliquely erect; but in hot sun they 
flatten temporarily, or fold down upon 
themselves, straightening again at night, 
or after a copious watering—use care 
that the hose does not wash away the 
golden dust. 

While Primula chionantha has thrived 
under a number of conditions, it seems 
primarily a plant for richer soil along a 
rocky poolside or stream. My finest 
group was planted in the sandy soil along 
the creek, where a good deal of kelp had 
been used for fertilizer, and a few 
barnacles laid in as drainage rubble. The 
bed was always moist and sunny until 
about two o’clock. The individual leaves 
in this group ran from eight to twelve 
inches in length, and from something 
under one-inch wide to two-and-one- 
quarter, the wider width going with the 
shorter leaves. Individual plants bore 
leaves all of one type, these differences 
being seemingly individual plant varia- 
tions. Leaf margins are finely toothed. 

The plants in the sunnier moraine 
farther along the creek, thrived and 
bloomed, but were only from one-third 
to one-half the size. So grown they made 
good moraine material; but in this in- 
stance, I do not believe that luxuriant 
growth robs them of their charm. 

Others at the base of my rock terraces, 
facing the sun through the hottest part 
of the day, thrived happily under sev- 
eral different treatments—with Primula 
nutans, Meconopsis Pratti, Gentiana 
Farreri, G. ornata, and G. sino-ornata. 
Bonemeal was used in most plantings 
across this stretch, which is normally an 
excessively sandy and dry soil, though 
kelp had been placed in some pockets, 
and a general chemical fertilizer (Mor- 
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Primula chionantha shows some 
leaf-curling due to hot weather 


crop) in others. Peat, sand, and bone- 
meal gave a trifle the best results, but 
there. was not much difference. The 
plants often curled their leaves, but 
straightened out as the sun cooled; and 
the flowers did not seem to droop at all, 
though during one continuous week of 
temperatures inthe high eighties, to 
ninety-two degrees, I thought the lower 
tiers tended to fade more rapidly. They 
should be watered rather frequently in 
such a position, however, for I doubt 
if this plant would accept frequent and 
long drouth otherwise. These terrace 
plants were about two-thirds as large as 
those in the bed along the creek. 


Primula chionantha groups well with 
P. Littoniana, with contrast in color and 
form of bloom, also texture of leaf, but 
similarity in size. It is extremely valu- 
able to bring harmony among the 
brightly-hued Primulas, seeming a real 
foil for the fiery Red Hugh that masses 
so grandly, but so fiercely fights with all 
the neighbors. Both color and fragrance 
make Primula chionantha also a good 
plant for the evening garden. 


This Primula comes easily from seed. 
One twenty-four-cent packet of English 
seeds gave me one hundred and four 
plants; some bloom in fifteen months 
from sowing. More than half of the 
seeds sown in late March were ready 
to be set out in the seedling bed at the 
end of ten weeks. The balance were 
shifted directly from seed flat to per- 
manent place as they came up through 
the balance of the Summer. All were 
settled by mid-October. Save for the 
danger of overlooking tiny plants in the 
open garden, the shift to seedling bed 
does not seem necessary, as those set 
directly out thrived fully as well. 


The sowing soil was a compost of peat 
and sterilized sandy loam. The flat was 


glassed until after germination, but kept 
on an open bench in the garden; all 
watering was from the bottom by im- 
mersion. During one excessively hot spell, 
the flat was set in a shallow channel of 
the creek for a couple of weeks. The same 
effect could be had with a hose and shal- 
low trough. This creek treatment has 
proved both a life-saver and a strong 
stimulus to germination with the high 
alpine moisture-lovers I have tried. 


The Rex Begonias 


] LIKE this rugged old-timer. The 
waxy, pinkish-white blooms, though 
not showy, are always welcome. This 
Begonia may be called one of the “fool- 
proof” house plants. Mine has been 
frosted, and has looked pretty sick from 
inhaling fumes from kerosene lamps, but 
is now a very presentable plant. 

The leaves are beautiful—large, bronze- 
green, with silver zone. The edges and 
ends sometimes become discolored and 
withered, which I lay to watering when, 
or before, sun shines on them. The 
plant will thrive satisfactorily in sunless 
window; and a large specimen, usually 
on a stand of its own, will fill the width 
of a small window. 

Divisions may usually be taken from 
base of large plant, in Spring or Sum- 
mer; or, it is a pleasure to remove 
healthy leaves, place them (backs down 
and held by slight weight) in a saucer of 
water, soon securing vigorous-rooted 
specimens. Small plants are sometimes 
more desirable than large ones. 

Good drainage, with reasonably rich, 
not-too-heavy soil suits the old-time Rex 
Begonia. Instead of repotting, fertilizer 
may be soaked into top soil. 


BENJAMIN Keecu, (N. Y.) 


Vegetable Guessing Contest 


1. We are a practical family, neither sad 
nor sentimental, yet we never fail to 
make everyone shed tears. 

2. We are noted for our heads; if one of 
our family fails to have one of good 
shape, he is regarded as of little worth. 

8. We are great travelers; we wear a 
green uniform; and our flesh is cool 
and crisp. 

4. Our first dress is pink, but later we 
wear brown. 

5. We wear purple dresses above the 
ground, and white below. 

6. Our leaves are crisp and curled, but our 
hearts are creamy-gold. 

7. Sometimes large, sometimes small; a 
gold heart with a rough exterior. 

8. I am snow-white and when good to 
eat doff a silken plume. 

9. I have many little round companions 
in our narrow green house. 

10. I blush red because my name is a term 
of reproach. 

11. We are famed for our heads, but they 
must be snow-white. 

12. Of shades of red and yellow, 
thought poisonous. 

13. Thick is our stalk but tender our flesh. 

1}. Sturdy are we, yet not grown in 
sunlight. 

15. Some of us are crooked all around; 
others only in the neck. 

16. We live in bright-red houses and have 
hot tempers. 


once 


(Answers will be found at the end of Way- 
side Ramblings Department.) 
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How to be 
Successful with 
Pansies 


By MARIE KNOX WENDT, (Iowa) 


HE Pansy is one of the most inter- 
| esting and free-flowering plants 
grown. These flowers have been 
garden favorites since the time of Shakes- 
peare and are well-known to all gardeners. 
They are very useful both in beds by 
themselves, in combination plantings, and 
as edgings for beds and borders. Pansies 
furnish excellent material for window and 
porch boxes at an east or north exposure. 
There is probably more difference in 
the strains of Pansies than in any other 
flower, so one must purchase seed of 
selected varieties and from reliable deal- 
ers to avoid disappointment. Certain 
strains are noted for the vigorous, free- 
blooming quality of the plants, as well as 
for size, form, variety, and richness of 
color of the blossoms. The newer sorts of 
Pansies are greatly improved over the 
old-fashioned ones of our grandmothers’ 
gardens. The colors are excellent and 
the plants more vigorous, holding up their 
immense flowers on long, strong stems. 
Some of the ruffled types are so large and 
fluted that the flowers appear to be 
double. 

Except where certain colors are chosen 
to produce a desired effect, the mixtures 
bring perhaps the most satisfaction. A 
bed of mixed Pansies in bloom has a sur- 
prise for you in variety of color and 
marking, each time you visit it. 


SELECTION OF STRAIN 


In planning a pansy bed, one should 
always begin with a good strain of 
plants; and since the finest Pansies are 
usually shy seeders, the price is above 
that of average sorts. However, one can- 
not be guided by price alone, but rather 
by the variety or strain. 

Giant-Flowering Pansies can be ob- 
tained in separate colors from pure white 
through yellow, blue, red, purple, bronze 
to rich brown, and even coal-black. Var- 
iegated forms contain various combina- 
tions of beautiful colors and markings. 


The Trimardeau Giants are popular 
for bedding because of their compact, 
well-rounded plants producing a quantity 
of blossoms. 

The Giant Mastadon is considered one 
of the best strains of American-grown 
Pansies. 

Roggli’s Swiss Giants, a strain from 
the “Land of the Alps,” are especially 
admired for their huge flowers and ex- 
quisite colors. 

Those who prefer delicate shades 
should choose an orchid-flowered blend, 
as they contain such orchid shades as 
chamois, light blue, rose, salmon, lilac, 
pink, orange, and lavender. 
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(Photo by 
E. H. Menge) 


This is an actual-size photograph of a lavender 
Pansy. Light lavender; dark parts in center, purple 


SOIL AND LOCATION 


Pansies delight in a cool, moist situa- 
tion with light shade or semi-shade. Beds 
for spring or fall blossoms will tolerate 
more sun than those for summer bloom. 
They will not endure the full summer 
sun, and a location where they will receive 
early-morning and late-afternoon sun, 
with shade the rest of the day, is ideal 
for Midsummer. 

The soil should be a rich loam, moist 
but not wet. Dig up to a depth of eight 
inches and add a portion of leaf-mold 
enriched with well-decoyed cow manure. 
Mix well until the soil is fine and level. 
Moisten well and it is then ready to re- 
ceive the pansy plants. 


GROWING FROM SEED 


Pansy seed germinates, and the plants 
grow more freely, in the cool days of 
Spring or late Fall. The seed may be 
sown in March in the house; April in the 
coldframe; or May in the open ground, 
for summer and autumn blooming. 
When sown in August or September and 
the plants are carried through the Winter, 
they give early spring blooms. 

When sowing seed in the house, fill 
the flat or seed-pan with carefully-pul- 
verized, light, rich, garden loam, with no 
addition of fertilizer. Sow the seed 
thinly in shallow drills and cover lightly 
with soil. Firm the soil well above them 
and keep moist with a spray, or set the 
flat in a pan of water until moisture 
appears upon the surface. Keep in a 
cool place and the seed will germinate in 
eight to twelve days. If allowed to dry 
out during the germination period of 
eight to twenty days, they will be sure 
to die. When the plants are large enough 


to handle, transplant to the coldframe and 
later to their permanent bed for bloom- 
ing. 

When sowing in the coldframe, pre- 
pare the soil as for window flats. The 
seed-bed may be covered with newspaper 
to conserve moisture until the plants ap- 
pear; then remove at once and keep moist 
with a spray. Shade the young plants 
with lath or muslin if the sun gets too 
hot. When large enough for transplant- 
ing, remove to their permanent location 
and plant to stand nine inches apart. 


IN THE OPEN GROUND 


The seed may be sown in the open 
ground as early as the soil can be worked. 
Pulverize the bed in good garden loam; 
if too heavy add a little sand and work 
in well. Sow in drills and cover to a 
depth of not more than four times the 
diameter of the seed. Firm by pressing 
with a board. Moisten well and cover 
with newspaper or boards to conserve 
the moisture. When plants appear, re- 
move the covering. Keep well cultivated 
and. when the plants are of suitable size, 
thin out or transplant. When they come 
into bloom, keep the flowers picked and 
they will remain in blossom until cold 
weather. 

In Fall protect the-pansy beds with a 
muleh, and they will endure hard Win- 
ters in safety. Avoid a heavy mulch that 
forms a mat upon the plants, but use 
first excelsior or small brush, and cover 
all with straw; or best of all—autumn 
leaves. 

When sown in the open ground in July 
or August, transplanted to permanent 
beds in a sheltered location, and protected 

(Continued on page 160) 
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Nature embellishes the Pools and paints the Rocks in quiet 


dignity. View at Killarney, Ontario. 


Photo by D. E. Ahlers 


Nature’s Way with Pools 
and Rock Gardens 


By MARGARET ANN AHLERS, (Ohio) 


we often spoil Pools and Rock Gar- 

dens. It is quite easy to crowd too 
many plants and flowers into a given 
space. 

If we would take the time to investi- 
gate natural effects, to see how Nature 
works with the simplest materials, per- 
haps our own efforts would be more pleas- 
ing and satisfactory. A common fault 
in ereating Rock Gardens and Pools is 
that of using so many plants that no one 
of them has a chance to stand out in all 
its own beauty. In this we would do well 
to see how Nature creates the beautiful 
spots we admire and try to imitate or 
improve upon them. 

After all, Man eannot surpass Nature 


] N our desire to be artistic and original 
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in sheer beauty of arrangement or in 
color effects. No artist can catch and 
reproduce exactly the shifting, shimmer- 
ing shades of an evening sunset. Nature 
has set up a high standard for us in our 
artistic endeavors, and it would be well 
worth our time to observe more closely 
just what she does with rocks and plants. 

The accompanying illustration was 
made near Killarney, Ontario, Canada, 
and is a splendid example of simple, ar- 
tistie Pools and dignified Rock Gardens 
as Nature made them. 

A small, shallow Pool with only moss 
for decoration is most effective. The 
same idea could be worked out by.artifi- 
cial means, however, if irregular lines and 
comparatively few varieties of plant life 





are used. Nowhere in all Nature do we 
see perfectly accurate designs, so the 
pool constructed to a rigid rectangular, 
square, or round plan is not natural. 

Nature’s freedom in placing vegetation 
is directly opposite to our frequent in- 
clination to mix varieties, colors, and 
lines, and plant many things in a limited 
space. I have a photograph where there 
are only ferns, moss, and a young pine 
tree furnishing decorations for a group 
of small, natural Pools in the side of a 
huge rock. Yet they are sufficient to com- 
pose a charming bit of artistry. 

The Japanese have rare skill in ar- 
ranging flowers, and their best effects are 
always obtained by the use of single blos- 
soms or very small groups. So in these 
natural Pools and Rock Gardens the bits 
of moss and grass do not spoil the beauty 
of the lines of the Pools, and their 
own. gracefulness is displayed to best 
advantage. 


Miss Bauer’s Naturegrams 


‘([ HE Sausage Tree of Africa has been 
successfully grown at the University 
of Hawaii. The fruit, which is not edible, 
is the size and shape of a big boiled ham 
sausage. The Sausage Tree has been 
grown in Florida, where a sausage fruit 
is sold for $5 each to tourists. 


A new use for Spearmint, Peppermint, 
Cloves, Orange, Cinnamon, and Anise is 
to color and flavor “Dainty Toothpicks” 
made by a firm at Superior, Wis. 


Poison Sumach is a shrub-like tree 
found in swampy ground. The leaves are 
pinnate, divided into 7 to 13 leaflets with 
a plain edge. The loose clusters of dull- 


white blossoms become’ greenish-white 
berries. Highly poisonous. 

Bougainvillea and Morning Glory 
Vines (pink and purple), are being 


grown to form a chapel at the African 
college at Accra, on the Gold Coast. The 
pillars are of Royal Palms in this new 
church with floral walls. 


A plant known as Gunnera Masafuerae 
Skottsberg, has leaves that are ten feet 
across. It grows in the Juan Fernandez 
Islands. 


A snake’s teeth are pointed backwards 


to prevent escape of animals captured for 
food. 


Insects fly as high as 10,000 feet above 
the earth, as observed by aviators. 


A giant puffball which weighed 12 
pounds and was 52 inches in cireumfer- 
ence was found growing in her pasture, 
by a friend in Ohio. 


Apple peel is six times as rich in Vita- 
min C, as is the part near the core, 
nutritionists assert. 


An unusual sight here for the month 
of January was a live, black spider in 
the middle of a snowy road, a bee buzzing 
by, and a eaterpillar crawling along. 
They have another guess; Spring is not 
yet here. 


Some snowstorms when damp, cause 
flakes to stick together, at edges, making 
unusually large and interesting flakes. 
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Chrysanthemum 
Cultural Notes 


By ETHEL J. JACKSON, (Indiana) 


crowning glory of the flower sea- 

son and are becoming increasingly 
popular each year,—and justly so. The 
large showy heads of the exhibition type, 
coming as they do when garden flowers are 
gone, bring much color and cheer into the 
home. Who does not admire the gorgeous, 
massive blooms shown in the florists’ win- 
dows? These are not necessarily grown in 
greenhouses, but may be grown. out in 
the open and brought indoors when frost 
comes. Each year we raise seven or eight 
varieties in this way and have blooms 
from early October until December. They 
are not difficult to grow and there is no 
mystery attached to their culture. With 
proper care an amateur may grow blooms 
of almost exhibition merit. Probably no 
other flower responds more readily to care 
than the Chrysanthemum, and the blooms 
remain fresh and pretty for a long time. 

To obtain a start, young plants may be 
purchased at a greenhouse for a small 
sum, or through one of the nursery cata- 
logs. One plant will produce euttings for 
several plants for the next season. 

For best results the roots of the old 
plant are not used, but the new shoots 
springing up from the roots around the 
base of the old stem are used as cuttings 
for the new plants. After selecting only 
strong, healthy ones with three or four 
nodes, the cut should be made at or below 
the node in a slanting manner. Insert the 
cuttings immediately in a bed of sharp 
sand or light sandy soil, and cover the 
surface with sand; water thoroughly and 
shade from the bright sun. In two or 
three weeks the roots should be about one 
inch long and are then ready for potting. 
We propagate our early varieties about 
the first of April; later varieties during 
May or June. 

From the propagating bed the. young 
plants are removed to small pots or boxes 
containing a light, open soil free from 
manure, watered thoroughly, and set in 
the shade for a few days; or the plants 
may be set out in the ground until they 
have made a good growth. The foliage 
is sprayed lightly each day, and when 
the roots begin to run freely they are 
watered more thoroughly. Both the green 
and black fly may appear and should at 
onee be extirpated. Spraying lightly with 
clear water sveeral times a day or sprin- 
kling with tobacco dust is effective. 


(crowning gio EMUMS are the 


\WHEN the plants have developed a 
good root system, but before they 
have become pot-bound, they are trans- 
planted to their permanent quarters. 
These may be pots or buckets of a gallon 
size or larger; or earlier-blooming varie- 
ties may be set ten inches apart in beds 
if sheltered. As a protection against wind, 
rain, and frost, old window sash are 
placed on a rack over our bed, with eur- 
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A well-balanced 
Bouquet of 
Mums. Dark 
ones, Golden 
Bronze; light, 
Ambassador 


tains hung at the sides. This protection 
is not necessary until the buds are de- 
veloping. The south side of a building 
is a desirable place for a bed, although 
excellent results are obtained on the east 
side. Placed in pots the plants may be 
earried indoors and given a sunny window 
in a cool room. 

For the last planting the soil should be 
very rich. Four parts fibrous loam to one 
part rotted cow manure chopped very 
finely, with a six-inch pot of bonemeal 
added to a wheelbarrow load, is a good 
mixture. Place fresh sod over drainage 
holes and pot firmly, pounding down the 
soil; water, and again shade for a few 
days. On hot bright days spray lightly 
several times a day. As the plants begin 
to grow, stake them so that their stems 
may be straight and the plant shapely. 

Ten or twelve weeks after planting, 
apply a top dressing of rotted cow manure 
about one inch thick. When the buds 
begin to form, they should be fed with 
manure water made by pouring water 
over the manure and letting it stand for 
several days. This should be rather weak 
at first and increased in strength as 
needed. When buds begin to open and 
show color, feeding should be discon- 
tinued. If overfed they will not produce 
a perfect bloom. When the foliage is 
luxuriant and leaves are brittle, feeding 
should be diminished. Sometimes, when 
growth is healthy, yet leaves are light 
green or lack substance, an application 





of ammonium sulphate will prove bene- 
ficial. Care should be exercised in apply- 
ing chemical fertilizer. An ounce of 
ammonium sulphate dissolved in three 
gallons of water is a good proportion. 
Pinch out all side shoots,from the axil 
of each leaf; also the suckers from the 


roots and base of the plant. However, 
as the flowers mature, these shoots from 
the roots are not removed as they furnish 
the stock for the next season. 


EVERAL weeks after the plant has 
been potted, it will cease growing 
for a few days and new shoots will spring 
from the axils. Each shoot would grow 
and produce flowers, but for one large 
bloom select the strongest of these and 
pinch out all others continuing the single 
stem. A few weeks later the plant will 
again cease growing and form buds. 
These are known as “crown buds” and 
from these are obtained the largest blooms 
if they appear at the proper time. Should 
one of these buds be selected to remain, 
(or be “taken,” to use the florist’s term), 
at too early a date, it would not properly 
develop. In this ease all buds should be 
pinched out and a new shoot allowed to 
develop as before. This new shoot will 
produce a bud at a later date which can 
be safely taken (selected). These are 
ealled “second crown buds.” 
All erown buds are single buds sur- 
rounded with partially-developed leaves. 


(Continued on page 180) 
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EDITORIALS 


“Wherefore by their fruits ye 
shall know them.” —JESUS 


“He who sows the ground with 
care and diligence acquires a 
greater stock of religious merit 
than he could gain by the repe- 
tition of ten thousand prayers.” 

—ZOROASTER 


“IT am convinced that one day 
God will ask us only what we 
are and what we do; not the 
name we give to our being and 
doing.” —GANDHI 


“IT would not enter on my list 
of friends * * * the man 
who needlessly sets foot upon 
a worm.” —COwPER 





Madison Cooper, Editor 
Calcium, N. Y. 


Own Your Home Place 


READER in Southern California writes that he has 

been practicing THE Cooper PLAN for thirty years, 
starting when he was thrown on his own responsibility at 
fifteen years of age. Now he owns his own place, does not 
depend on outside help, and does his share toward com- 
munity effort and charity. He draws some rather vivid 
pictures of what his ‘‘poor relations’’ have done in the 
meantime,—explaining that they have been giving their 
earnings back to the capitalists through new cars, going 
places, and too fast living in proportion. 


Here is an object lesson worth noting. Many people, 
possibly a majority, want to live a millionaire’s life on a 
elerk’s salary. But just where does that millionaire’s life, 
or even an attempt at it, get us? Absolutely nowhere! 
Where does THE Cooper PLAN get us? Figure this out for 
yourself if you can imagine just what it means to have a 
country place that you own, that you can build up accord- 
ing to your own ambitions, and on which you ean be 
independent ; and where you can learn something which is 
really worthwhile. The person who makes few contacts 
with Nature never is really educated, whereas the person 
living in the country seldom fails to secure a liberal edu- 
cation in many different branches which is quite unknown 
to the city dweller. 


What I have called The True Education is not education 
according to the dictionary definition, nor is it the gener- 
ally-accepted definition of education. The True Education 
calls for a balanced development of the individual, in 
knowledge of the simple, everyday, and really worthwhile 
things of life. No further definition is necessary. You 
may elaborate it to suit yourself and according to your own 
ideas. It is also here easy to draw a picture of the other 
side of the case. The great majority of people instead of 
getting The True Education through soil-contact and con- 
tact with the works of Nature generally, are getting an 
artificial education which can lead them toward no 
important or worthwhile goal. 

Further elaboration of the idea expressed above seems 
unnecessary. This has been done in past issues in explain- 
ing THE Cooper PLAN. I am pleased to cite the above 
experience of my California friend as proof of the value 
of THE PLAN. It is also not necessary perhaps to cite the 
important spiritual advantage of soil-contact and of a 
knowledge of the beauties of Nature which the ownership 
of a desirable home may mean. Any person who ap- 
proaches this subject with the right attitude of mind 
cannot but be greatly benefitted by the proper use of a 
country home, be the size and pretentiousness of same 
more or less. 
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Prosperity Has Its Dangers 


URING the depression we have heard plenty about 

the hardships of adversity ; but now that the depres- 
sion is largely behind us, a few forward-thinking men 
point out the dangers of a coming prosperity. 

Our new order of things will give a greater proportion 
of leisure time. What shall we do with this time which is 
not budgeted (to use a word which we now hear fre- 
quently ),—time which is not assigned to any particular 
purpose? Some will employ this leisure time to their own 
advantage and to the advantage of others. A majority, I 
fear, will employ this extra time for their own pleasures. 

With less hours required for work, we will have more 
hours to play. Why not consider other activities in addi- 
tion to play? Play is all right in its place, but play should 
be chiefly to furnish Balanced Activities. 

This extra time which we are to get as the result of the 
new order of things, (where machinery does the greater 
part of the work), should be given over mostly to activities 
which will produce something of permanent value. What 
do these things consist of? They consist of the things 
which are most worth while in life,—be these such as they 
may. Figure them out for yourself,—it is your job to 
figure them out, and your loss if you do not figure them 
out. 

Young people have been criticized for doing many 
things they ought not to do, but this does not apply to all 
young people by any means. There is a goodly percentage 
who want to do something for themselves and for others. 
The big thing is to build solidly on a moral, ethical, and 
spiritual foundation. This is a vague statement, but it is 
easy enough to apply to everyday life if we will make an 
earnest effort to do so. Undertake those things which look 
good to you, and which seem to promise permanent bene- 
fits in one way or another. We should develop ourselves 
mentally and spiritually, and to do this we must figure out 
all the good there is in everything and ignore and forget 
qualities of the other kind. 

Prosperity will indeed have its dangers. A certain class 
of people, (it is just too bad that they get into the daily 
papers and thus make it appear they represent the every- 
day life of the world), will in many ways debase them- 
selves and debase society. Such people and such influences 
may be tolerated but not condoned. They must be toler- 
ated because they exist, but we should use every effort to 
minimize their influence. 

It comes back primarily to the question of education. 
What I have called The True Education is a knowledge 
of life and knowing how to live in the right way. Pros- 
perity will do no good for the person who does not know 
how to live. 


Spending vs. Saving 


T different times this Editor has been told that some 

people make money by spending it. A large number, 
however, make money by saving it ; but a still larger number 
gain confidence for themselves and the confidence of their 
fellows, by both spending and saving. And thereby hangs 
a tale which cannot be told in a few words, but of which 
I will attempt to piece together at least the underlying 
principles. 

From time immemorial men have acquired a competence, 
(or made money, as the phrase has it), by saving. That, 
indeed, has been the accepted way of making money, and 
it probably always will be. A few make money by spend- 
ing or investing it. There is a larger meaning to the 
expression ‘‘make money by spending it;’’ and that is: It 
is possible to so invest money in improved machinery, in 
appliances, in facilities, or in advertising, perhaps, where 
it will pay big dividends on the investment. 

For the individual it is not only necessary to save, but 
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also to spend judiciously. The man who knows only how © 


to save is a miser, and as such has both our contempt and 
our pity. The person who really knows how to save, 
(eliminating useless expenditures,—buying things which 
produce nothing of real benefit), must at the same time 
calculate closely what is to be done with the money which 
he saves. Money in itself is of no importance, except as 
it may be used for a useful purpose. There are really 
only a few people who know how to use money to best 
advantage. Such people are sure to get the worth of their 
money when they make a purchase; and they do not make 
a purchase except when they really need the thing pur- 
chased, or when they purchase something which will be 
clearly for their benefit. 


Some have no conception of the value of money. Such 
people when they have money buy whatever they think 
they want, and regardless of the future. The result is 
that they are continually bankrupt, and live only from 
pay-day to pay-day. They never acquire a sense of thrift ; 
nor do they ever acquire self-respect. They are little 
better than the animals who think nothing of their food 
supply from one day to another. That is a rather severe 
arraignment of a rather conspicuous group of the human 
race. This class needs our sympathy and our help, and 
their children should be given the utmost attention. No 
reason why children should follow in the steps of parents. 


Has I really did not intend that this little talk should 
deteriorate into a pessimistic utterance regarding the 
profligates of the human race. We should, however, appre- 
ciate things at their true value and not assume that every- 
thing is rosy, and that we are all alike in our natural 
tendencies. Why not differentiate, and differentiate 
strongly and clearly, as occasion requires? The difference 
between the reckless spender and the thrifty saver is 
examplified in every community. Sometimes the reckless 
spender is classed as a ‘‘good fellow,’’ and he may be; 
but not to himself, nor to his family, nor to his real 
friends. The man who is saving and thrifty commands 
respect, even though some may call him stingy and 
penurious. Better have the name of being stingy than 
have the name of being a reckless spender. 

The young should early be impressed with the thought 
that it is necessary for them to save if they are to become 
respected by their families; and self-respecting of them- 
selves. There is no reason why the person who is thrifty 
and saving should be classed with the reckless profligate 
who has no thought of saving even enough to take care of 
him in his old age. 

And here we get into a subject which has been recently 
discussed in the newspapers, Old-Age Pensions. This 
subject has been in the thoughts of this simple-minded 
old Editor for many years. Years ago paternal govern- 
ment was condemned by nearly everyone. Now our 
paternal government seems to be an established fact. 
Always have I been in favor of providing for the old. 
Many are brought to extreme want in their old age, and 
to a state of mind which borders on insanity, from no 
real fault of their own. Such people should be provided 
for; and when we provide for these we must also provide 
for those who have never been fair to themselves. And 
so Old-Age Pensions are coming along in due course and 
as soon as the details are sufficiently worked out. Old- 
Age Pensions will, to a certain extent, encourage the 
unthrifty, the profligate, the reckless spender; but we 
must not burden the worthy because of the faults of the 
unworthy. 

And so, friends, if I have jumped the track in attempt- 
ing in a brief discussion to cover all the ground embraced 
by the title of this short article, I may be easily excused, 
because it is of the utmost importance to the human race; 
it is a subject not thoroughly handled in small space. 
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Two Old Friends Reach 91 Years 


ALTER StTaGeR, Sterling, Illinois, 91 years of age 
January 7, 1936, celebrated his birthday by writing 
a thesis on ‘‘The Age of the Earth.”’ 

Mr. Stager has been a barrister of note in his section 
for many years, and he is author of ‘‘Tall Bearded Iris,’’ 
published in 1922. He has been a subscriber to THE 
FLOWER GROWER since January, 1921. Mentally alert, 
Mr. Stager has found time and has the inclination to 
accomplish much, even during the last few years, although 
his activities have been greatly reduced by failing eye- 
sight. Mr. Stager has always taken a great interest in 
flowers; and while his specialty has been Irises, he has 
been interested in other lines of horticultural activity. 

GeorcEe S. Wooprurr, Independence, Iowa, 91 years of 
age February 28, 1936, will have broadcasted (by the time 
this issue reaches subscribers) a fifteen-minute program of 
five different song numbers, from radio station WMT, 
Waterloo, Iowa. 

Mr. Woodruff has been a continuous subscriber to THE 
FLOWER GROWER since June, 1927. He writes that as far 
as he can determine he is able to sing just as well as he 
did last year, and that was exceedingly well. While Mr. 
Woodruff has specialized in the Gladiolus, he has taken an 
interest in horticulture and flowers generally. 

The life history of Walter Stager and George S. Wood- 
ruff, is the best sort of evidence that an interest in flowers 
has much to do with health and longevity. Few men reach 
the age of 91; much less are they able to perform the 
functions for which Nature has equipped them. Both 
these men are exceedingly well and favorably known 
among flower growers over a wide extent of territory. 
Congratulations then, Brother Stager, and congratulations 
then, Brother Woodruff, on your ability to perform well, 
after so many active years. 


Be Satisfied with Small Accomplishments 


“Tt counts not that you won or lost, 
But how you played the game.” 


O those of high ideals and real accomplishments, one 

of the disappointments of life is the inability to render 
a great service to humanity. Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, lately deceased, once said that we- cannot live 
our dreams and that we were fortunate if we could 
give but a sample of our best. That expresses what most 
every person feels who has the desire to lend a hand 
to his fellows. We must be satisfied with small accom- 
plishments in this life. If we follow the right ideals 
and strive always toward perfection, that is the most 
we can expect. Many a man has striven mightily toward 
an ideal and accomplished (apparently) less than nothing. 
Such disappointed ones will doubtless be given an oppor- 
tunity in another life to work out their heartfelt desires. 
A disappointing experience here, may mean among other 
things, lessons in fortitude for use in a future life. 

So, friends, from the fact that we cannot accomplish 
what we wish nor do the things that we would like to do, 
or perhaps in the way we would like to do them, yet 
this should in no way discourage us from striving; and 
we may be assured of the fact that it is not what we 
really accomplish, but what we hold before us as ideals, 
that is really of importance when considered in the 
ultimate scheme of things. Many a life which has seemed 
humble and unimportant here on earth may be a prepara- 
tion for a better and greater work in a life to come. 

Whether our rewards are considerable in a material 
way is of small importance. The chief, and we may say 
the only thing which matters, is, are we growing in mind 
and spirit as a result of our labors? 


‘Act well your part; there all the honor lies!’’ 
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The Glad Philosopher’s Musings 


NE day last Spring I happened to 

see a flock of Cedar Waxwings 
alight upon the upper branches of a 
nearby apple tree which was just then 
coming into full bloom. To my amaze- 
ment I soon heard coming from amongst 
them a peculiar chorus of bubblings, in- 
terspersed with chatterings and squeaks. 
I ecouldn’t understand why they should 
be gifted so suddenly with such pro- 
nounced vocal ability, for I had never 
before heard a single peep of any kind 
from a Cedar Bird; having considered 
them, as far as vocal ability was con- 
cerned, as being the giraffes of the bird 
family. Curiosity, however, led me closer, 
when I soon solved the mystery. One 
solitary Catbird was in the midst of the 
party, and he was probably not only 
entertaining them, but with his best ef- 
forts showing off his ability as well. In 
fact, I rather suspected the little cuss 
was rubbing it in! 

The skulking, suspicious-acting Cat- 
bird, being a nest-robbing thief himself, 
well knows the wisdom of locating his 
own nest far within the densest shrub- 
bery, or where briers are most tangled. 
Although I have seen plenty of convict- 
ing evidences, I have never yet been able 
to catch a Catbird in the act of egg- 
stealing. John Burroughs tells us that 
he saw a Catbird perch on the rim of 
another bird’s nest and deliberately de- 
vour the eggs; but only once, which he 
attributed to the bird’s usual stealthiness 
of manner and natural shyness. 

I could condone the Catbird’s poach- 
ing were it confined to his raids on the 
nests of the Robin, whose eggs are so 
adequately abundant; and besides, the 
Robin does not hold so important a 
place in the scale of values for insect 
destruction as most insectivorous birds; 
but I cannot forgive the Catbird’s depre- 
dations against the Yellow Warbler. Be- 
tween the looting by the Catbird and 
the annoyance of the despicable Cow- 
bird, which seems to prefer the Yellow- 
bird’s nest above all others for its in- 
cubator, the pair of Yellow Warblers 
which build their nest in the open shrub- 
bery around my porch every Spring, 
have just cause for discouragement; yet 
they undauntingly persevere, seeming 
not to learn by experience the wisdom 
of seeking a more secluded location. 

Notwithstanding his unsavory reputa- 
tion, who ean help liking the Catbird? 
As a mimic, he is second only to the 
Mockingbird. Matthews, authority on 
bird music says of him: “He can imitate 
anything from a squeaking cart-wheel 
to the song of a Thrush. He intersperses 
his melodie phrases with quotations from 
the highest authorities—Thrush, Song 
Sparrow, Wren, Oriole, arid Whip-poor- 
will! The yowl of the cat is thrown in 
anywhere; the guttural remarks of the 
frog are repeated without the slightest 
deference to good taste or appropriate- 
ness; and the harsh squawk of the old hen, 
or the chirp of the lost chicken is always 
added in some mal a propos manner. All 
is grist which comes to the Catbird’s 
musical mill, and all is ground out ac- 
cording to his way of thinking.” 


THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER 
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Pelican-flower Plant 


The Unusual 


Pelican-Flower 


By RAY L. THOMAS, (Fila.) 


HAT a peculiar bird is the peli- 

WW ean! Yes, and that phrase is 

equally well suited to the Peli- 
ean-flower. It is not only peculiar, but 
has tropical beauty as well; and adds 
novelty and attraction to the modern 
garden. 

In the last few years many tourists 
visiting Florida have taken this plant 
home in the Spring, and now have a vine 
of the creamy-green Pelicans blooming in 
their garden. 

Goose-flower, Swan-flower, and Duck- 
flower are some of the common names 
given this plant, because of the curious 
formation of its blossoms, as can be 
readily seen in the illustrations. The 
outside of the flower resembles a bird 
at rest, while the expanded cordate-ovate 
face of the blossom is wavy-margined, 
purple-blotched, and veined. Blossoms 
have been grown twenty inches across, 
terminating in a long slender tail, three 
feet or more in length. The odor of the 
blossom is far from pleasant, but in this 
way it attracts insects for the purpose of 
cross-pollination. 

Even though you live in the Northern 
States, you can grow this tropical Peli- 
ean-flower in your garden. The main 
requirements are: Temperature of fifty- 
five degrees Fahrenheit, or above, during 
the summer months; and protection from 
freezing in the Winter. The latter can be 
accomplished by cutting off the old plant 
and covering the roots with straw, before 
the first freeze; or the young plants can 
be sprouted and cared for in the house 
during the Winter. In sprouting, you 
merely cut a leaf-joint of a starting 
creeper, and bury the cut end in the soil. 
When a plant springs up from this eut 
and has time to root, it is carefully dug 
and transplanted in a container. Under 
favorable conditions the plant will blos- 





som in three months and _ continue 
throughout the year. Being a climbing 
vine, a lattice or some support should be 
used to train the plant. 

The garden enthusiast will find much 
pleasure in growing this flowering plant, 
not only because his friends will enjoy 
the novelty of it, but because of its added 
interest and beauty to the garden. 


Agency of Birds in Forestation 


HAT birds are important agents in 

the distribution of plants is evident 
from instances that have come under my 
own personal observation. One day I 
found a strange seedling growing near 
my grapevines. Not until it had 
developed several character leaves did I 
recognize it as aralia spinosa, commonly 
called Hercules club. Later I moved it 
and set it out in the midst of a group of 
elders, which it soon dominated, sending 
up a tall thorny stem at the top of which 
appeared a great plumy cluster of leaves, 
three or four feet long. Last Summer it 
bloomed, showing an immense panacle of 
small creamy flowers that were followed 
by many small, black, juicy berries. 

There are no trees of this species 
within more than a hundred miles of this 
locality. It is obvious that the plant 
was developed from a seed dropped by a 
passing bird. From the fruit of this 
one tree other plants will spring up, and 
in time the species will become common 
in the vicinity. 

One of my neighbors found a clump of 
iris, different from any she had seen 
before, growing by a decayed log in the 
deep woods in the rear of her property. 
She moved it to her garden, and ealling 
my attention to it divided and gave me 
a portion of the clump. I discovered it 
to be a Siberian iris, comparing it in 
detail with some I had recently planted. 
From the size of the clump it must have 
been several years old. How came it to 
be growing there, miles from any others 
of the species in cultivated gardens, 
unless it came from a seed dropped by a 
passing bird? The seeds of the Siberian 
iris are large and berry-like, and doubtless, 
are eaten by birds. 

C. R. Harpy, (Georgia) 





Close-up of Pelican-flower 
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Seasonal 
Glimpses of 


Nature 


By LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 


forth such a great variety of in- 
terests that it is indeed difficult to 
keep pace with it. 


sk nature calendar of March sets 


March has gained the reputation of 
being a very disagreeable month, while 
in fact it is one of the best from the 
standpoint of the nature lover. Scores 
of delightful events take place during 
the 31 days; and, although we cannot 
name the exact dates on which they will 
occur, we may be reasonably certain of 
them. 


February may have brought us a brief 
taste of Spring. Perhaps we heard a 
robin chirp and a bluebird whisper, but 
now that March is here we know 
we shall hear many robins, bluebirds, 
meadowlarks, and grackles, to name but 
a few of the early arrivals. The birds 
that stayed with us during the Winter 
will also be moved to lively song. 


In the woods we find.many indications 
of Spring not noticed before. A few 
warm days after the middle of this 
month will open the hepatica buds, and 
when Nature has accomplished this feat, 
we know that many other buds of the 
earliest flowers will soon be bursting. 


One of the most delightful sounds we 
hear in March comes from every marshy 
spot; the multitudinous voices of the 
spring peepers, those delightful little 
frogs that burst into lively song the 
minute the frozen mud releases them. 
But hearing these little choristers is no 
indication that the bogs will freeze no 
more this Spring. There is an old 
familiar saying that declares “the frogs 
will be frozen in three times” after first 
hearing them, and this really happens 
nore often than not. 


March, we are told, was the first month 
in the Roman calendar until 56 B. C., 
and it continued to be the beginning of 
the legal year in England until the 18th 
century. Believed to be named in honor 
of Mars, the god of war, there is little 
wonder that with such a name to “live 
up to” over such a long period, that it 
is considered a harsh, ruthless month. 


On the 20th of March an event of note 
takes place on the calendar. It is the first 
day of Spring, which Leap Year brings 
one day earlier than in ordinary years. 
But the day is apt to be cold and blustery, 
with no semblance of the vernal season. 
This need not dishearten us, because 
Spring has a way of withstanding any 
manner of weather that versatile March 
may serve. 


This is the season the sassafras ven- 
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The American Elm in March 


dors are busy in town and city. One may 
only hope that such extensive digging of 
the sassafras roots will not in time bring 
about its extinction. As the trees must 
be dug out by the very roots to obtain 
the root bark, it is not difficult to fore- 
see their probable fate. Sassafras makes 
a highly-flavored tea considered as a 
spring tonic. Doubtless it has medicinal 
values, and at the same time it is a bev- 
erage liked by many. The flavor of sassa- 
fras is used in the manufacturing of a 
number of things, including soap, medi- 
cines, candy, and beverages. 


Another tree, the product of which 
finds its way to our tables, is the sugar 
maple. But the maple is not sacrificed 
as the sassafras is, although the sap 
which the former gives year after vear 
must shorten the life of that useful tree. 


Among other trees and shrubs that for 
one reason or another are conspicuous 
this month are blossoming of the soft 
maples; the velvety, grey little pussies 
on the willows; the sudden enlargement 
of the tassles of hazel catkins shaking 
out their yellow pollen and opening their 
diminutive flowers. We must look closely 
to see the tiny fringed flowers of deli- 
eate lavender, which are on the tips of 
the twigs. 


The soft maples offer a real service 
to the bees. The first warm days of 


March bring those little creatures from 
their winter quarters in search of food 
and they find the maples generous pro- 
viders. Not only may the bees sip nectar 
from the blossoms, but wherever there 
is a broken twig or limb, or other wound, 
the sweet sap will trickle from it. 


The earliest garden flowers are mak- 
ing great haste, we find, as March gets 
under way. Snowdrops and crocuses will 
be the first to blossom, followed by daffo- 
dils, squills, hyacinths, and tulips. 


Through all the pleasant days of Fall, 
we saw many brown and black cater- 
pillars humping their way over the 
ground in a very businesslike manner. 
Frequently during the Winter we came 
upon the furry little fellows, curled up 
under a board, or perhaps in just a noek 
somewhere, and from all appearances 
lifeless unless we chanced to hold one 
in our palm, whereupon it would evince 
feeble signs of life. But when the sun 
of March shines warm, out come the 
woollies to again hump about, this time 
in search of a good place to weave them- 
selves into cocoons for their next venture 
in life. 

Latter March will bring a decided 
green tinge to lawn and field; a green 
tinge to shrubbery and hedgerow; and 
once more “The Miracle of Spring” has 
come to pass. 
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Garden Facts and Philosophies 


By MIRIAM MILNER FRENCH 





[BY Sa Se Ona 


The White-painted Fence and the White Fountain aid one another in 





making this small, definitely charming, corner garden, unusually pleasing 


“This Golden Poppy is God’s Gold; 

The gold that lifts, nor weighs us down, 
The gold that knows no miser’s hold, 

The gold that banks not im the town, 
But careless, laughing, freely spills 

Its gold far up the happy hills.” 


—JOAQUIN MILLER 


HE golden poppy, as you know, 
is California’s state flower, adopted 
in 1903. Just now her hills are 
aflame with the rich, shimmering, 
golden glow of these satiny flowers, whose 
beauty neither poets’ words nor painters’ 
brushes have fully captured, despite their 
earnest efforts. It is claimed there are 
over 100 varieties in this state alone. 

Our Indians and also the early Spanish 
gave this golden flower many different 
quaint and charming names, but it was 
not until 1816 the rather terrifying and 
high-sounding name, Eschscholtzia cali- 
fornica. Cham., was officially bestowed 
upon it. The Russian government about 
that time sent an explorer to find a 
passage across the Arctic Ocean, so the 
legend goes. He failed, but came on to 
San Francisco where the scientists accom- 
panying him set out to explore the coun- 
try for flowers. A botanist among them 
one Adalbert von Chamisso, named the 
golden poppy for his friend and fellow- 
traveler, Johann Friedrich Eschscholtz. 
Chamisso introduced the flower to 
Kuropeans. 

Soil and climate vary the California 
poppy both in size and color. Last year, 
due to unusual rains it was thought, 
poppies six inches across with stems three 
feet long, blossomed in canyons near 
Bakersfield. Spanish Californians fried 
the plant either in bear or olive oil, using 
it as a hair tonie and claiming it produced 
a wonderful shiny growth of hair. 

The Indians boiled the plants, eating 
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them as greens, and also made a medi- 
cine to cure headaches and insomnia 
besides making another kind of medicine 
for their children. 

In anticipation of the 1938 Fair, a 
committee of San Francisco women are 
planning to plant California poppies all 
over the hillsides and also in ugly vacant 
lots to beautify the city. How many 
cities with ugly unsightly vacant lots 
could thus be beautified, planting them 
with many varieties of flowers that re- 
quire practically no attention or water! 
It is a wonder that real estate agents 
have not awakened to the possibilities of 
making attractive such lots listed with 
them for sale, instead of offering lots 
filled, in so many eases, with all kinds of 
refuse that repels rather than attracts. 
It would seem quite a good business 
proposition as well as serve to develop 
the love of flowers and flower gardens. 


Include lavender, rosemary, and thyme 
in your spring planting, in case you may 
have forgotten them. Lavender relieves 
headaches. Once almost every woman 
had her bottle of lavender salts; the scent 
is quite lasting. This writer has a small 
pillow filled with nothing but lavender, 
and it must be at least four years old, 
perhaps five, and still retains its fragrant 
freshness. Isaac Walton, you reeall, loved 
to sleep in sheets that had been strewn 
with lavender. Thyme and rosemary both 
are liked by many women in cooking. 
Thyme has many medicinal virtues also. 
Rosemary has for many years been used 
in certain hair tonics because it makes 
the hair grow, but a reliable English 
herbalist some fifty years ago pointed out 
that rosemary tended to gray the hair 
although he admitted it aided growth. 

O Wind 
If Winter comes, can Spring be far behind? 
—SHELLY 


Wild flowers are at their best right now 
in many states. How dainty are the wild 
fritillary flowers, their curious mottled 
heads nodding in the sunshine! The 
Chinese eat wild fritillary bulbs, boiling 
them down in sugar and adding orange 
peel for flavoring. They consider them 
useful in consumption and for other 
coughs. 


I believe in the deep blue sky and the smiling 
water. 


I can see through the clouds of the sky and I 
am not afraid of the waves of the sea. 

I believe in the living friendship given by 
flowers and trees. 


Outwardly they die, but in the heart they live 
forever. 

Little paths yom the green woods I love, 
and the sound of leaves falling on the 
ground, or of a nut falling, or even a 
breaking twig. 

I believe that the days to come already feel 
the wonder of the days that have passed. 
and will permit that wonder to endure 
and increase. 

I believe in and love my belief in, and my love 
for all these things; and most of all, I 
believe in and love the source of my belief 
and my love. 


—A Chinese creed by an ancient Chinese poet. 


Achillea (milfoil or yarrow) is a plant 
suitable for dry sunny places and blooms 
nearly all Summer. There are bright- 
yellow varieties as well as deep-rose ones, 
and in some countries the wild have white 
flowers. Old-fashioned yarrow was often 
called sneezeweed, nose-bleed, and other 
names, and is chock full of medicinal 
virtues. An excellent tonic-tea according 
to an authority may be made of achillea, 
yarrow, milfoil, whichever you prefer, 
and blessed thistle and erythraea cen- 
taurium. A fine stimulant for the nervous 
and digestive systems, he said. He claimed 
he had not missed his morning cup of this 
tea for twenty years. That one cup a 
day sufficed, it being the regularity not 
the quantity that made it so effective. It 
is supposed to stimulate the nerves; keep 
the stomach, liver, and kidneys in order; 
purify the blood; and safeguard against 
accumulation of blood poisons. Do not 
scoff over such simple things, please, 
unless you know from actual experience 
they are worthless. Many come to laugh 
but go away with prayers of thanksgiving 
in their hearts. At least they are per- 
fectly safe and simple, which is much 
more than can be said of 9914% of syn- 
thetic patent medicines. 

Gather your wild milfoil during the 
Summer; dry it in the sun, and use all 
of the plant except the roots. Cut fine 
before making your tea. Yarrow is also 
particularly a woman’s medicine. 


(Continued on page 182) 





California’s Famous Golden Poppies 
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The bountiful harvest here shown is a reminder that now is the time 
to start seed of onions, tomatoes, peppers, celery, and perhaps other things 
that require a long season of growth or may be wanted for early use 


Vegetable Garden Chats 


By LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 


about the business of tilling the 

soil, may begin in earnest this 
month; on a somewhat limited scale, to 
be sure, but important nevertheless. 


Ha gardeners, impatient to be 


To get the best results from the gar- 
den, it should be made to produce as 
early as possible in our own particular 
climate. To bring this about we must do 
window-box gardening this month, with 
the window boxes on the inside of the 
house instead of outside. 


For the garden of ordinary size, very 
small boxes of the cigar-box type pro- 
vide plenty of space for early planting. 
Regardless of the container the seeds are 
planted in, it will be but a short time 
until they are transplanted in larger 
boxes. By sowing now and transplanting 
perhaps twice in larger boxes, we have 
a few good-sized plants that will be pro- 
ducing for us while the later varieties 
in larger numbers are on their way to 
maturity. 


It is too early to sow on an extensive 
seale, but a few tomato, cabbage, mango, 
egg plant, broccoli, and other vegetable 
seeds, the plants of which withstand 
the rigors of transplanting, should be 
planted in the house early this month. 


Seed of early celery should not be 
forgotten this month, as it is rather slow 
to germinate. If the little plants are 
ready for setting in the garden by latter 
April, the earliest possible results may 
be expected. Spring rains and warm sun- 
shine are conducive to the rapid growth 
of celery. Onion seed of the Spanish or 
Bermuda type is also in line for sowing 
at once, that the plants may be ready 
for setting in the open ground at an 
early date. 


Seeds planted at this time should be 
of the early varieties to get the quickest 
results. It is not too early to have seeds 
for later sowings on hand, ready for the 
busy season soon to come. 
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Fortunate indeed is the gardener 
who last Fall stored away, in cellar or 
shed, sufficient dry earth for the indoor 
planting of early Spring. To get the best 
results from the seeds sown now, bake 
the earth if possible, to destroy weed 
seeds and injurious insects; after which 
sift it well to remove all lumps. 


A hotbed is a wonderful aid to the 
gardener, and while space here does not 
permit detailed instructions for making 
it, directions and plans may be procured 
from library garden books. February is 
perhaps the better time to get the hotbed 
underway, but March is not too late. 
Once a hotbed is established, with very 
little work it is ready for use year after 
year. If possible, select a location that 
is sheltered by the side of a building, 
and where the sun strikes warm. 


This is the time of year when horse- 
radish is in demand. A very few plants 
cultivated each Summer in the garden 
will produce fine, white roots for early 
spring use. As horseradish is apt to 
spread in cultivated ground and become 
a pest, the precaution of removing all 
the old roots and sprouted tops should 
be taken each year before the ground 
is spaded or plowed. To start new plants 
for another year, simply cut the sprouted 
tops from the root and bury them 
slightly where they are to grow until 
time to dig them. 


Watch the rhubarb carefully if the 
earliest returns are desired. Latter 
March, especially after a few warm days, 
will certainly find the red tips pushing 
through the mulch. Over several of the 
sprouted plants place boxes or barrels 
to protect them from cold winds and 
freezing weather that may descend at 
any moment. This will hasten their 
growth and assure us a fresh rhubarb 
pie at an earlier date than may be ex- 
pected if Nature is not aided. 


As soon as the ground may be pre- 


pared, asparagus roots should be set out 
if a new bed is desired. Once started, 
asparagus is easily raised, and is as fine 
a vegetable as ever grew in a garden. 
Beds already well started should have 
the winter mulch dug in around the 
roots the latter part of the month, and 
a liberal sprinkling of salt applied to 
the ground. This is just about all the 
care it needs for the rest of the year, 
unless it is an occasional weeding through 
the growing season. 


If the garden is to have a coat of 
manure, the earlier it is applied the bet- 
ter the results from it. 


The turnips we stored away last Fall 
by all the laws of Nature should be 
sprouting in a hearty manner at this 
time. Cut off the tender shoots, wash 
them, and drain well. Pour a hot salad 
dressing over them and sprinkle with 
bits of browned bacon. This is a spring 
salad fit for king or peasant, and all 
the classes between. 


Other vegetables in the dark cellar are 
also responding to the urge of Spring. 
The carrots are producing feathery 
fronds, unless they are buried very deep 
in sand. Cabbage heads are bursting 
through their paper wrappings; and 
parsnips and salsify, if they by any 
chance may be in the cellar, are also 
showing an inclination to grow. The fact 
that these vegetables, if set in the ground 
a little later on, will produce seeds, is 
why they are so determined to grow. 


But few of these vegetables from our 
cellars are ever chosen to carry on the 
family line, (the potato excepted), as 
nearly everyone depends on commercial 
houses for their seeds. Occasionally, for 
one reason or another, we like to produce 
our own seeds from a fine vegetable we 
have raised, but this is the exception 
rather than the rule. 


If our vegetable gardens are to be 
dressed up with flowers, especially the 
annuals, they too should be started in the 
house at this time, that they may be 
ready for the open ground as soon as the 
weather permits. 


Look over the garden at this time to 
decide on a fruit border, if one is not 
already growing. Currants, gooseberries, 
grapes, and raspberries will be in line 
for planting as soon as the frost leaves 
the ground. Sometimes we find it neces- 
sary to move certain vines and bushes 
already growing in the garden. Make the 
changes as early as possible that the 
transplants may get the benefit of the 
spring rains. 


The quince is shrub-like in appearance, 
and it is very ornamental. At least one 
bush or tree, as the case may be, is an 
asset to any garden or dooryard. The 
blossoms of the quince are lovely, and 
later on the growing quinces add to the 
interest and attractiveness of the bush. 
Still later come the good things,—jam, 
honey, preserves, and jelly made from 
the ripe fruit. 


Careful planning in early Spring will 
not only bring better results from our 


gardens, but will add greatly to the ap- 
pearance of grounds around our homes. 
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TOM THUMB 


» 7 : A veritable dwarf among the new 
’ Roses. Plant grows to about six 
inches in height. The tiny claret red 
, blooms are produced in_ profusion. 
 -£ Very hardy. Blooms from June until 

© , frost. (Conard-Pyle) 





TEXAS CENTENNIAL 


A vigorous newcomer from Texas 
The official flower of the 1936 Texa 
» Centennial. Exposition. The color is 
live rich red suffused with gold.— 
(Dixie Rose Nursery) 







Noles <3) 


A rich crimson Rose from the mid- a 
west with large very double fragrant 


flowers and long strong stems. Beau- a . y | 


tiful in bud and when open. Free ma. 
blooming. (Inter-State Nurseries) ‘ 
q. 





"Ke HARRINGTON 


An origination of Captain Thomas 
and one of his best.. Rich red shaded 


with orange-brown. — Robust plants 





MEVROUW WELMEOT Van HEEK 


Gold medal winner. at Saverne last and rich. fragrance.”. The popular 
year. A _ strong-growing plant with color in the new Roses. (Bobbink & 
- heavily petalled carmine red flowers. Atkins) 
Well arranged, free flowering and un- 
fading. Blooms early, late and often. 


(Bobbink & Atkins) 


Slmong the New Roses * 
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ALEZANE 
A. newcomer from Spain with a 11> OWS CTONED 

striking combination of colors. Al- 

most a henna in the bud gradually Another newcomer from Texas. A 
Texas shading to apricot with a_ yellow sport from President Hoover. - Pure 
Texa circle in the center. Petals striped gold in color with flushes of pink. 
yr is with yellow veins. An early bloomer. Habits of growth identical’ with the 
ad (Jackson & Perkins and.others) | variety President Hoover.—(Dixie 





Rose Nursery) 


O74 54,4) ey NOLO) ie 1@) yD) 
This. Rose will achieve as much ag * 
4a fe 


popularity in American Gardens as (“@ 
did Mrs. Bond's famous songs ‘'l Love = 
You Truly’ and "The End of a Perfect “D> 4 

) Day."" A splendidly formed flower — 


of rich deep -rose with coral sheen. 





mas 
ir (Dreer and others) PERMANENT WAVE 
plants MATADOR A Rose likely to create a sensation 
ypular Large full blooms of scarlet crimson because of its unusual plant growth. 
ink .& with a brilliant sheen. A fiery flashy Useful as an ornamental shrub .en 
‘olor combination.. Has already masse or as a separate plant. The 
achieved recognition’ in Europe as a rose-red blooms are ruffled, hence 


ruly great red Rose. (Jackson & the name. (Jackson & Perkins) 
’erkins and others) 








Peach Blossom, — 
the Delaware State 


Flower 


By C. W. JOHNSON, (Mass.) 


ware adopted a “peach” of a flower 

as their floral emblem. So long has 
the Peach been considered the finest of our 
fruits that we now speak of “a peach 
of a night,” “a peach of a day,” “a peach 
of a show,”—using the word to indicate 
the very best. 

The original Peach, Prunus persica, 
was a native of China but was intro- 
duced by travelers into Persia at an early 
date. From there it was taken to Egypt, 
the Mediterranean countries, and later to 
America; so now, peach orchards liter- 
ally encirele the globe. 


As Delaware is within 250 miles of 
one-third of the population of the United 
States, it generally finds a market for 
all its Peaches. No State produces bet- 
ter Peaches than Delaware, but 50 years 
ago we depended more on Delaware than 
we do today, for new varieties have been 
discovered that are adapted to the New 
England Hills and other localities; but 
Peaches are little grown on the Western 
Plains. 

The Peach should be left on the tree 
until fully ripe. Unlike the apple and 
orange that can be kept for many months 
after picking, the Peach must be eaten 
or canned soon after it is gathered. 


The peach tree grows quickly and is 
short-lived, but bears fruit so abundantly 
that sometimes the market is glutted. A 
late frost while the trees are in blossom 
will destroy the crop; but if the frost 
is not too severe, so as only to destroy 
a part of the crop, it may be a blessing 
in disguise as it prevents a glutting of 
the market. 

While some varieties of Peaches are 
cultivated and grown for their flowers, 
surely Delaware had an eye for busi- 
ness in selecting its emblem. Some of 
the best varieties of Peaches have very 
small flowers. Horticulturalists have de- 
veloped the Peach more for its fruit 
than its flowers, but a flowering strain 
of Peaches could be developed which 
would satisfy those who are flower- 
minded. 


T May, 1895, the Legislature of Dela- 


In early Spring on leafless tree 

Fair flowers of the Peach we see. 
These with the blush of early dawn 
Make all the day one lovely morn. 
Now put your care and work aside 
And hie unto the countryside, 

And all day long enjoy the sight 

Of orchards pink—a wondrous sight! 


C.W. J. 


Yellow Paper Flower 


VERY decorative plant of Arizona, 
is the Yellow Paper Flower (Psilos- 
trophe Cooperi), which is found in 
Western and Southern Arizona, except 
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Peach Blossoms 


where the land has what are called “salt 


spots.” This plant has thin, woody 
stems, and short, dry-looking, linear 
leaves. It is perennial, but does not 


appear to bloom here in one season. 

In bloom it is, as the catalogues would 
say, a mass of yellow flowers. The inter- 
esting part about the flowers is that they 
dry on the plant, retaining their color, 
while the flower centers turn a little 
deeper orange. The flowers become dry 
and, in fact, paper-like. This occurs 
when the seeds are fertile; otherwise the 
petals shrivel up. 

Psilostrophe Cooperi, becausé of its 
appearance and bloom, should make an 
excellent plant for rockeries. 


Rosert N. Roar, (Ill.) 


Notes on Growing 
Lilies from Seed 


By H. D. SUTTLE, (N. Y.) 


T is comparatively an easy thing to 
| raise Lilies from seed; that is, if one 
possesses patience, and with quite a 
few species it is not even necessary to 
possess much patience. I am writing of 
the mere germination of seed; it will, of 
course, take two to five years before 
blooms are expected. 

As the introduction of America gave a 
great impetus to gladiolus growing, so 
the advent of L. regale awakened a 
desire to know and grow others of the 
royalty of all flowers. While tle L. regale 
is easily raised from seed, bulbs of this 
in all sizes may now be bought so cheaply 
wholesale that it is hardly worth fussing 
over to raise it from seed. 


A suitable soil mixture to use for sow- 
ing practically all lily seed consists of 
equal parts of loam, woods dirt, and sand. 
This should be sterilized by baking. A 
very good idea is to sow the seed in quite 
deep flats, allowing seedlings to remain 
therein the first season; carrying over 
Winter in cellar, and transplanting out- 
side the following Spring. Or, of course, 
seed of the more sturdy-growing ones 
may be sown in earefully-prepared beds 
outside. The seeds should be kept covered 
with burlap until germination takes place. 
I find it is not advisable to give heat 
to hasten lily seed germination. Even 
with the fastest growing ones it will be 
three or four weeks before the first grass- 
like shoots appear; and two years is not 
too long to wait for other seedlings to 
appear. 

The seedlings should be kept fairly 
moist, and the first year keep an eye open 
that they are not attacked by the green 
lice. Also the tiny seedling, even through 
the second year, simply must be pro- 
tected from strong winds and burning 
sun. 

The L. Philippinense formosanum is 
very easily raised from seed, quickly 
comes to bloom, and is altogether a desir- 
able species. It is yet a question how 
far North this Lily is really hardy, and 
owing to its late blooming here in Otsego 
County, New York State, the blooms are 
very liable to be frosted. As to its ever- 
blooming qualities here,—that is just a 
dream. 

Other Lilies easily grown from seed 
would include L. willmottiae, L. cernuum, | 
L. tenuifolium, L. duchartrei wardii, L. 
Golden Gleam, L. Sherborne hybrids. 

One of the most striking of all Lilies 
is L. ecentifolium. Seed germination of 
this species is slow and uneven, but they 
all come eventually. The glorious golden- 
banded one, L. auratum, is difficult and 
slow from seed. A very beautiful one is 
the variegated-leaved form in L. japo- 
nicum. Seed of this from Japan waited 
two years, and then decided to grow. 
L. princeps, L. Sargentiae, and L. glori- 
osa are easily grown from seed. Seeds 
of the martagon type are slow germi- 
nators. The species native to Western 
United States are mainly not for the 
rank amateur. 

Now for about the most important 
thing of all: Buy lily seed from only rep- 
utable dealers; it must be as fresh as pos- 
sible to supply. It is only a waste of 
time to try seed carried over from one 
season to another. 


Have You Ordered Index for 1935? 


As bearing on the value of THE 
FLOWER GROWER as a reference work, a 


Milwaukee (Wisconsin) reader when 
sending renewal says: 
“T am constantly looking up 


something in THE FLOWER GROWER 
and usually find just what I want.” 


In few words that tells the story. 
Readers who have saved their copies, 
should get the index and have the year’s 
issues bound in quickly-usable form. 

Indexes for any year, ten cents each. 
Remit to THE Firower Grower, Calcium, 
i « 
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Facts Proving Human Traits in Birds 


By NELLIE F. SANBORN, (N. C.) 


many birds in and around my little 

bird sanctuary. I have learned that 
all the emotions of the human family are 
duplicated in a greater or lesser degree. 
Here are a few excerpts from my bird 
notes. 


“T many bina the years I have watched 


Immature Sparrows bathing in the 
pool on a very hot day; then into the hot 
sand for a sand bath. Brown Thrasher, 
junior, full of mischief, walked to the 
head of the line, thrust his head forward, 
and charged through their midst. After 
repeating the fun several times, he picked 
up a stick ten inches long, half the size 
of my little finger. There were three 
prongs at one end. He took the stick in 
his bill and with it carefully balanced, 
down the path he came, Sparrows flying 
in every direction. Witnessed by a 
friend, and the stick is in my case of 
curios. 


Mocking Birds in mating time, dancing 
the “Mockers Minuet” on the iron roof of 
a garage right after a shower, making a 
perfect mirror for their graceful dancing 
in time and rhythm, which is only danced 
together after she has accepted him for 
her mate. 


Three Flickers, two males and one 
female, clinging to the edge of a bird 
bath. The males alternating their bowing 
and graceful maneuvers to charm the 
lovely lady. One gave up and flew away; 
then the lady began to bow, seemingly 
proud of his staying qualities. When 
they flew away together I knew a moment- 
ous question had been settled. 


Terrible outcry among the birds. Blue 
Jays sereeching; a pair of Mocking Birds 
flying wildly about; the Cardinals very 
much disturbed; and smaller birds scut- 
tling out of sight. A Screech Owl seeking 
a day’s rest in the Fly-catchers’ nest. Of 
course he was not listed in their “social 
register.” 


A Sparrow (male) flew to the entrance 
of another Sparrow’s nest, grasped a long 
white feather, pulled it out, and with all 
haste flew to the ground. He jumped 
over it,—tossed it around in a most non- 
chalant manner as if it was something he 
had discovered. Suddenly grasping the 
feather he hurried through the air, and 
deposited it in his own nest. Plain steal- 
ing. 








A white-throated Sparrow to my amaze- 
ment scratched and something rolled a 
few inches from him. Then going for- 
ward, he turned and scratched sending it 
back five or six inches; repeating several 
times. Another white-throat flew at him, 
much as to say, “Stop your foolishness!” 
They flew away, and I dashed out to see 
what he had been playing with, and found 
it to be a small acorn. 


We were Bird Hunting when we saw 
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My Bluebirds’ Home 


the unusual sight of a Red-eyed Vireo 
with his foot on a piece of “ticker tape,” 
(waste from an office nearby) tearing it 
into shreds, and dropping it onto the 
ground. We were wondering what it was 
all about. A Wood Thrush flew into a 
shrub nearby with the identical kind of 
paper for her nest. After placing it to 
her satisfaction, and off for more, Mr. 
Red-eye dashed to the nest, yanked it out, 
put his foot on it, and the tape was re- 
duced to a total loss. Looked like plain 
meanness to me. 


Two female Sparrows were seen in 
deadly combat in the sand. One had her 
bill buried in the other’s neck. A Spar- 
row, looking on and not daring to inter- 
fere, dashed to the home of the Bluebirds, 
and quickly gave the S.0.S. known to 
all birds when in trouble. Through the 
air like a flash Mr. Bluebird was at their 
side, and pushed his bill between their 
heads, quickly separating them; where- 
upon they flew away, and he as quickly 
returned to his home. A real peacemaker. 


Yet we are told birds have no brains, 
eannot think, act from instinct. This 
bird lover believes that according to their 
size their reasoning powers are indeed 
very wonderful. 


Buddy,— Our Sparrow Hawk 


AST Summer while a naturalist of 
Rogers, Ark., was visiting his mother 

in Northern Missouri, an old schoolmate 
caught a young Sparrow Hawk (False 


sparverius) and presented it to him for 
study. This bird is sometimes called 
Kitty Hawk and is the smallest, hand- 
somest, and most sociable of our Hawks. 
It will often build a nest in a dead tree by 
the roadside or in the hollow of an old 
orchard tree near a farmhouse. You may 
have seen this Hawk hovering over fields 
and pastures, remaining almost stationary 
for several seconds as if hanging from an 
invisible thread, but really with quickly- 
beating wings, while he was searching the 
ground below for a choice morsel of food. 
He eats huge quantities of beetles, cater- 
pillars, crickets, grasshoppers, and other 
insect enemies, and also field mice and 
small snakes. 

This smallest and jauntiest of American 
Hawks deserves to be classed with birds 
most beneficial to man. We should not 
class him as a Hawk, as he is lacking in 
the true hawk viciousness. Uncle Sam 
should protect him and every farmer 
should see that he is protected. 


“Buddy,” this particular young Hawk, 
did not mind his brief captivity, but acted 
as if his forefathers had been domesti- 
cated for many years. He was a perfect 
clown and seemed to enjoy “his public.” 
Buddy was given possession of a screened 
porch, but he preferred to stay with the 
family and enjoyed hiding little things. 
His new friend taught him to come at his 
whistle and sit on his arm or shoulder. 
Buddy was never cross or destructive but 
was always gentle, mild-mannered, and 
very entertaining. His eyes had a kind, 
intelligent expression. He was a beauti- 
ful, lovable fellow and delighted while 
climbing over one to peek into pockets, 
examine jewelry, playfully bite one’s ear, 
and pull one’s hair. 

He was sometimes shy when strangers 
were around, but never seemed frightened. 

He was quicker than a cat after a 
mouse, and did he know what to do with 
a ten-inch snake,—and how! ! ! 


Lucy M. Risk, (Mo.) 


Consider Starlings a Pest 


N regard to Starlings, the garden pest, 

I just will not let them near my place 
in the country. Last year there were 
twenty-nine different kinds of birds 
nested in and near my old-fashioned 
gardens and apple orchard, attracted by 
our fourteen bird houses, convenient for 
them and occupied each year. I watched 
for two whole days to locate a Starling. 
I did. They left and didn’t return. They 
do that each year. Thus far I have kept 
them away. Naturally they have no love 
for me and I despise them. Sentiment is 
wasted; I know how brutally they treat 
our song birds. My summer home is in 
Oswego County, a most wild and beauti- 
ful location; a fine place for birds and 
small-animal life,—good food and water 
aplenty, bird baths and a lake. 


No place for Starlings in this section. 
The man who introduced them into 
America should be obliged to capture 
each one and either keep them for his 
own pleasure, or else dispose of them 
completely. They get no sympathy or 
tolerance from me. 


Mrs. Cornett N. Smitu, (N. Y.) 
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WANT to thank all those who have so 

kindly sent in material for this de- 
partment. Copy has to be forwarded six 
weeks before the time the issue in which 
it appears is in the hands of the readers, 
and material will be used as space allows, 
but please have patience; it will all ap- 
pear in time. 

We have this month “Why the Garden 
Club?” which should be followed with 
“Why the State Federation of Garden 
Clubs?” and then “Why the National 
Council?” Perhaps some of the officers 
of the many federations and of the Coun- 
cil will be kind enough to send such arti- 
cles. I hope so. So many big things can 
be accomplished by united efforts, that 
individual Clubs cannot: attempt. New 
Clubs often hesitate to become federated 
because of the dues; but if they knew, not 
only the good they might gain, but much 
more important, the help they can give, 
they would not hesitate because of a few 
dollars. Help us to give all the informa- 
tion possible through these columns. 


Many, many times we have received 
requests for a form for a constitution. 
All such constitutions have about the same 
general form, but each Club must work 
out its own individual constitution as no 
two Clubs are exactly alike; in fact there 
are many modifications developed from 
the basic idea. The Utica Garden Club was 
organized in 1916, using as a model for 
its constitution one offered in a pamphlet 
by Mrs. Francis King. In nineteen years 
it was found that various changes were 
needed, so we have for 1936 a revised 
constitution the outline of which is here 
given to aid Clubs that will come into 
being this year. 


CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS OF 
Art. I NAME 
This organization shall be known as 


Art. II oBJEcT 


The object of this Club shall be to 
promote an interest in gardening. 


Art. III OFFICERS 


The officers of the Club shall be: 
President, Ist Vice President, 2d 
Vice President, Secretary-Treas- 
urer and an Assistant. 

No person shail hold the same office 
for more than three consecutive 
years. 


Art. [IV EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


The business of the Club shall be 
managed by an Executive Commit- 
tee consisting of the officers and 
two members, all to be elected 
annually. 


Art. V QUALIFICATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 


Having a garden. 

An active interest in gardening and 
a willing performance of all duties 
assigned. 

A candidate for membership must fill 
out a Club application blank and 
be sponsored by two active mem- 
bers of the Club. 


to 


a 
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4. Election for membership consists of a 
two-thirds vote of the Executive 
Committee, which shall be by 
ballot. 

5. Honorary members to be voted in at 
the discretion of the Executive 
Committee. 


. VI MEETINGS 


1. Meetings of the Club shall be held on 
the first and third Mondays of 
every month except in the months 
of December and January. 

2. Any change in the date of a regu- 
lar meeting, or a special meeting 
may be called, at the discretion of 
the Executive Committee. 

3. The Annual Meeting shall be the first 
meeting in November. 


Art. VII ELECTIONS 

The election of officers shall take 
place at the Annual Meeting. The 
election shall ‘be by ballot. 

The report of the Nominating Com- 
mittee shall be submitted at the 
second meeting in October. 

Art. VIII AMENDMENTS 

The Constitution and By-Laws may 
be amended at any regular meeting, 
provided each member receives 
notice. of intention to amend at 
least two weeks prior to such 
meeting. 

BY-LAWS a 
Art. 1 DUTIES OF OFFICERS “? 


ls. The President shall preside at all 
meetings of the Club and of the 
Executive Committee and shall be 
ex-officio member of all committees. 

2. The lst Vice President shall assume 
the duties of the President in the 
absence of the President. 

3. The 2d Vice President shall assume 
the duties of the President in the 
absence of the President and the 
lst Vice President. 

4. The Secretary-Treasurer shall keep 
the minutes of the meetings and 
keep an account of all the receipts 
and expenditures and give an 
annual report at the Annual 
Meeting. 


Art. II NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


No member of the Executive Commit- 
tee shall be a member of the Nomi- 
nating Committee. The Nominat- 
ing Cornmittee of three members 
named from the floor shall present 
at the Annual Meeting the names 
of officers and two members for the 
Executive Committee to be elected 
for the ensuing year. This pro- 
cedure shall not prevent the pre- 
senting of other names if members 
so desire. 
mittee to be elected at the first 
meeting in October. 


Art. III DUEs 

The dues of the Club shall be One 
Dollar annually, payable at the 
Annual Meeting. The Secretary 
shall notify all members in arrears 
April lst, and if more than one 
year in arrears, they shall be 
automatically dropped from the 
Club. 


Fellow garden club members! Read the 
following report of a Club not vet a year 
old, then look to your own laurels. This 
comes from the President of Bluff View 
Garden Club, Dallas, Texas: 

“Perhaps it will be helpful to you to 
know how the Bluff View Garden Club, 
organized only this last April, and with a 
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roster of 30, is beautifying a park at the 
cost of eight thousand ($8000) dollars. 

The dues are $1.00 a year, so you can 
readily see that we had to work. As the 
President of this -Club, I first tried to get 
an allotment from the CWA, then the 
PWA, and finally succeeded in obtaining 
$6985 from the CWA. But our Club 
pledged to furnish the shrubbery at the 
cost of $875. We had to work, and work 
fast. 

“We first held a carnival. At that 
particular time, all the newspapers were 
printing.news of the nudist colony at the 
fair held in San Diego. So, we decided to 
have a nudist colony. We had extensive 
publicity; but when our patrons came to 
the tent, all they saw were dummies used 
in department store window displays, 
hidden behind a screen of shrubbery and 
soft lights. This was a success and our 
reputation was safe 

“Another means of securing funds came 
through the generous offer of one of our 
members, to hold a moving picture party, 
showing all the lovely scenes she had taken 
on a previous trip to Europe. 

“Our Club, feeling very ambitious, de- 
cided then to plant our community’s street 
with Red Buds, Wild Plums, and Purple 
Irises. This project is now being carried 
through. f 

“Along. with these activities our Club 
organized a Negro Club, and is sponsoring 


the beautification of the Negroes’ school 
grounds. 

“With Christmas coming, (this was 
written in December), we have started a 
contets for the most original outdoor 
lighted Christmas decoration. On Christ- 


mas Eve, our members will sing Christmas 
Carols before each lighted home. 

“And now, hoping that with this report 
we may have helped other small Clubs, 
whose wishes are to accomplish great 
things with a small bank account.” 


Mrs. KENNETH C. Frazier, President. 


(Dallas is certainly to be congratulated on 
having such a Club; also on being free from 
the type of politicians that block so many 
efforts for civic greeoremant, as it evidently 
must be.—M. P. 


Garden Club Guessing Contest 


CONTEST at our Garden Club fur- 

nished much amusement and inciden- 
tally acquainted some members with the 
names of garden pests commonly found 
in the average garden. After the contest 
many suggestions for sprays were dis- 
cussed. 

The leader had a box of objects that 
she displayed one at a time, as the con- 
testants tried to name the insect that it 
represented. Each was furnished with a 
pencil and paper; and if a prize is 
offered a small bottle or box of spray is 
appropriate. 


OBJECT SHOWN PEST REPRESENTED 


ee, EE Ea Potato Bug 
A calendar page for May...... May Beetle 
A calendar page for June..... June Beetle 
FR AA er Cutworm 
ns ee Bean Beetle 
Po RR re eer Pickle Worm 
oO ESSE A rere rr Bag Worm 
A head of cabbage......... Cabbage Worm 
A sack of tobacco......... Tobacco Worm 
A piece are race: Lace Bug 
‘oS 2 fk. re Wireworm 
A small bottle of soil......... Earthworm 
Carpenter’s angle ............2 Angleworm 
ear ree Inch Worm 
A toy cat ona pillow.......... Caterpiilar 


Mrs. C. G. Pages, (Mo.) 
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The Reasons for the Garden Club 


By E. B. CAPPELLER, (Calif.) 


HY is the Garden Club? 
W It’s a fair question and asks if 
there is a substantial reason for 
its encouragement. 

The fact that there has been a tre- 
mendous increase in the number of Gar- 
den Clubs in the United States during the 
past few years would seem to emphasize 
the claim that there is a real demand for 
an activity in this direction. A survey 
of the situation indicates that all com- 
munities have been much benefitted where 
these organizations are actively and intel- 
ligently in operation. 

One town of 25,000 population which 
had no Garden Club five years ago, now 
has six. This is a fair example of garden 
club growth. 

The women of the country have been 
especially interested. The women’s club 
movement has seen fit to develop a garden 
club branch of its general program, and 
everywhere the women are meeting with 
great regularity to better acquaint them- 
selves with plants and plant life. Horti- 
cultural courses in institutions of learning 
are attracting more young men and young 
women too, and the subject of landscaping 
is now given the consideration which it 
deserves. 

There is no substantial reason why one 
should employ an expensive architect and 
indulge extravagant tastes in a beautiful 
house, and then employ a cheap hit-and- 
miss planting of the place with the idea 
that any old thing will do outside. There 
is no sound reason, also, why only the 
large estate should be given a beautiful 
landscaping treatment. The small place is 
just as adaptable, but in a smaller way, 
and can be made beautiful and inviting 
with comparatively little expense and 
effort. 

Becoming a member of a Garden Club 
furnishes an incentive for observation. 
What is it that observation does and why 
should it be cultivated? Observation in- 
duces appreciation. Someone has nicely 
phrased it when he said that the man who 
appreciates is far richer than the man 
who merely possesses; that all the beauty 
of the world belongs to him who can 
appreciate, though he own not a foot of it. 
It is only by close observation and study 
that one learns to appreciate. The ap- 
parent beauties of Nature are greatly 
intensified through understanding. The 
enjoyment one has from plants and 
flowers is multiplied in proportion to the 
knowledge of them that one has acquired. 
The acquiring of knowledge of plants and 
flowers which begets the pleasure of un- 
derstanding and appreciation is one of 
the underlying things for which the Gar- 
den Club stands, and is one of the justifi- 
cations for its encouragement. 

Observation, which a Garden Club so 
well can foster, leads to home improve- 
ment. Members soon find themselves copy- 
ing plantings or improving on plantings 
they see and which meet their fancy. Fre- 
quently within a short time the general 
appearance of whole neighborhoods is 
improved, because someone made an at- 
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tractive planting that invited neighbor- 
hood attention and comment. 

So, as stated, here 1s one influence of 
the Garden Club. It influences observa- 
tion, and observation in‘ turn influences 
a desire for better home surroundings. 
Without some knowledge of floriculture 
one can have neither thriving plants, nor 
harmony in design; nor is landscape type 
in sympathy with architectural treatment. 

Here a Garden Club can function prop- 
erly for its members. A good working 
knowledge of these things can be soon 
acquired by the exchange of information 
at garden club meetings. This is one of 
the fundamental reasons for its existence. 
Plant identification can be practiced at 
every meeting and members can respond 
easily with material for this purpose. 


( ,ABDEN CLUBS afford the oppor- 
tunity. for hearing outside speakers 
on some special subject, and of more im- 
portance even is the encouragement of 
club papers by the club’s own member- 
ship. Quite naturally club members de- 
velop hobbies in plants and as a result 
of more enthusiasm and keener observa- 
tion, acquire more technical information; 
and this knowledge through the medium 
of a club paper can be made available 
for other members whgse investigations 
have led more in other directions. One 
merely touches on the possibilities when 
there is mentioned soil, drainage, ex- 
posure, pest control, the care of potted 
plants, pergola treatment, the cut-flower 
garden, rose culture, possibilities with 
window-boxes, attractive walks, the peren- 
nial border, bulbous plants, the need of 
accent, the formal garden, naturalizing, 
propagation, rock gardens, pools, and so 
on almost indefinitely. One can acquire 
much of this information from books 
and magazines, but somehow when it is 
heard at the Garden Club it makes a more 
lasting impression; and then too, ques- 
tions can be asked and answered. 

So, again, when one asks, “Why a 
Garden Club,” its further usefulness is 
seen in that it becomes a forum where 
valuable information is to be obtained. 

Garden Clubs provide both a reason 
and an opportunity for interesting and 
instructive field trips. Most owners of 
attractive gardens welcome garden club 
visits if conducted in an orderly and 
appreciative manner. Countless planting 
arrangements come under observation and 
much benefit comes from noting the prac- 
tices of others. Some little treatment 
of a nook here or a corner there, can start 
a suggesting impulse which bears rich 
results in adaptation elsewhere. 

It is notorious that Garden Clubs foster 
a democratic behavior which not infre- 
quently leads to acquaintanceship of last- 
ing satisfaction. Through the avenue of 
approach which the free masonry of gar- 
dening so often furnishes, confidences are 
exchanged and gems of knowledge quite 
often: result. The thrill of learning of 
some method which will cause to flourish 
some plant that has baffled your own 





indescribable. 


efforts, 
Many no doubt are familiar with some 
of the varieties of the euphorbia. You 
will recall that the crown of thorns is one 


is indeed quite 


of them. Wishing to start some new 
plants from cuttings, I soon found they 
did not respond to ordinary methods. I 
tried everything I knew but they simply 
would not root. One day I happened to 
be telling one of my garden club acquaint- 
ances about this affair, and to my great 
delight he said he had. a method that 
always worked. Of course I made haste 
to try it and from that time on my diffi- 
culties with this particular euphorbia were 
ended. I found later that this method 
worked with other plants which I found 
more or less obstinate. My Garden Club 
had led to the solution of this difficulty. 
It has likewise led to the solution of many 
others. 

It seems fitting to conclude a discussion 
of this kind with the statement that Gar- 
den Clubs breed unselfishness. If selfish- 
ness, instead of the love of money, is the 
root of all evil, as many think, the Garden 
Club takes rank well out in front in 
exemplifying the underlying spirit of the 
moral code embodied in the teachings 
of every famed reformer. “Accept some- 
thing from my garden,” is the slogan 
everywhere. Who among enthusiasts has 
not encountered this spirit of generosity 
on every hand? Gardens are grown 
largely for our loving friends. We want 
them to share our pleasures. The first 
garden was a paradise until the tempter 
entered. 

“Tt is more blessed to give than to 
receive.” So said the great Teacher of 
mankind. Industrialism for 2000 years 
has tried in vain to disprove the stater.ent. 


If unselfishness is a thing to be desired, 
a lesson can be had from the nodding 
violet and the blushing rose— 


The nectar free, 

To every passing bee; 
They live, 

To give. 


Tune In On Nature 


1. How do the tail feathers of the Chim- 
ney Swift enable the bird to hang to 
the upright walls of the chimney home? 

2. What larger bird makes a beautiful 
nest of plant fibres and rock lichen like 
that of the small Hummingbird? 

8. From what country is the common 
house fly an immigrant? 

4. How many years are required for the 
development (underground) of the com- 
mon Cicada? 

5. Are insect ravages, as a rule, seriously 
-destructive to plant life? 

6. In what way does the substance of 
pollen from plants pollenized by wind 
differ from that of plants pollenized by 
insects? 

7. Is the spider an insect? 

8. What two common insects other than 
the aphis exude the liquid called 
“honey-dew?” 

9. Why is it that Blackbirds, Robins, and 
Pigeons flap their wings while flying, 
but the Hawk and Eagle soar and float 
lazily, using very little muscular effort? 

10. What difference is there in the interior 
make-up of a true corm and of the 
bulb of lilies, tulips, or narcissus? 


(Answers will be found at the end of Way- 
side Ramblings Department.) 
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Successful Lawn Making 


(Continued from page 129) 


completes the spring attention. The new 
grass should begin to come through in 
a period of six days or more, depending 
upon the general conditions at the time 
of sowing. 


As a general thing there is sufficient 
moisture in the ground so that watering 
is not necessary, but if it should be excep- 
tionally dry and hot, a light watering 
will help. The best way to do this is 
to use the finest spray on the nozzle, and 
standing on the windward side shoot the 
stream into the air so that the water will 
drift down across the lawn like a heavy 
mist. This will get the moisture into the 
ground without washing the soil from 
above the seed and exposing it to the 
killing rays of the sun. This suggestion 
applies only to the newly-sown lawn. 
After your lawn has become established, 
the sprinkling should be, instead, a good 
soaking that will carry the water down 
deep in the ground. The grass root will 
follow the water, and the deeper the 
roots go the less danger there is of burn- 
ing from the hot summer sun. 


Under normal conditions the new grass 
should be ready for cutting four to six 
weeks after sowing. The first cutting 
should be done very carefully with the 
blades of the mower, at least half an 
inch above the surface of the ground. Be 
sure the blades are sharp so that they 
will cut cleanly and without pulling. 
There isn’t much root to the new grass 
at this time, and it does not take much 
of a pull to take it out of the ground, 
roots and all. 


This all reads as though it was a some- 
what laborious and difficult job, but it 
is not nearly so much of a task as it 
seems; and you will be more than repaid 
for the effort by the improved appear- 
ance of your lawn all Summer. 


Living House-Plant Arrangements 
(Continued from page 133) 


will detract from the gorgeous blossoms, 
should have its comparatively small pot 
sunk in a container of generous size and 
near it in the same dish sink a potted 
marica northiana. Its graceful fans of 
leafage and orchid-like blooms in Feb- 
ruary and March will help to cloak the 
nakedness of the amaryllis stalk. Varie- 
gated-leaved ivy may be planted to 
ereep over the edges of this large and 
more or less permanent arrangement, 
and will tend to soften the otherwise 
somewhat stiff grouping. 


HOW TO MAKE A LIVING PLANT 
ARRANGEMENT 


In preparing to make an arrangement 
of living plants, do not purchase those 
which will prove too large for the con- 
tainer chosen. The plants must not be 
crowded as they will grow in the dish 
if the grouping is correctly made and 
if given proper care. 

Good drainage must be provided and 
pebbles can be used for this purpose. 
After the pots containing the plants are 
placed to the best advantage, they should 
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/necessary number of eyes. 


be packed with pebbles to half their 
height, placing some beneath the pots 
also. A few small pieces of charcoal 
can be tossed among the pebbles to pre- 
vent sourness. The surface is then cov- 
ered with peat moss reaching nearly to 
the rim of the pots, and this can then be 
strewn with sphagnum moss, which is 
often obtainable for such use, treated 
to retain a naturalistic greenness. 


The plants are placed in the dish to 
form an artistic design just as blossoms 
are placed in making a cut-flower ar- 
rangement. Height and shape of each 
plant used should be considered, as well 
as combinations of color and disposi- 
tion of these and of foliage masses. A 
tall, graceful plant usually looks well 
near the center, surrounded by the 
smaller ones so that there will be no ugly 
gaps. If a long, narrow container is 
used, the tall plant forming the focal 
center may, if desired, be planted near 
one end as in some Japanese flower ar- 
rangements, with the smaller plants 
clustered near it and vines or very low- 
growing material at the other end. 


CARE OF ARRANGEMENTS 


I have given a few suggestions as to 
the care of each group of plants men- 
tioned, but those who want to keep their 
living arrangements thriving over a long 
period, can consult one of the current 
books on house plants where directions 
will be found for care and culture of 
most of the things suggested for use in 
this article. 


One very important matter is that of 
water. It must not be permitted to stand 
on the bottom of the dish to a depth 
which will rot the roots of the growing 
plants. 


When each arrangement is complete, 
find a place for it which will suit the 
requirements of that particular group. 
Even those flowers which require full 
sun may of course be moved for a few 
hours occasionally to some dark spot in 
a room, where cheerful color is especially 
needed; but no blooming plant will 
thrive for long without air, light, and at 
least some sunshine. 


The Dahlia Marches On 


(Continued from page 140) 


Usually only 
one strong shoot is allowed to grow, but 
sometimes two or three are tolerated, at 
least until danger from cutworms has 
passed... Many growers “crown out” or 
“pinch back” the young shoot when it has 
two or three pairs of leaves; that is they 
pinch off the young terminal bud, thus 
forcing the development of the four or 
six lateral axillary buds and forming four 
or six strong branches instead of one main 
stem. But unless you have a long grow- 
ing season or know your variety to be an 
early-flowering one, it is better to let 
your plant develop naturally, with a sin- 
gle main stem. 


Green plants, grown from slips, if well 
rooted and property hardened off, give 
just as good results as the tuberous roots 
and are believed by many to produce 
superior flowers for the exhibition table. 





They are usually quoted at one-half the 


price of roots. They should be planted 
rather deep and care should be taken not 
to allow them to dry out. 


If you are planting a tuberous root, 
it is a common practice to dig a hole about 
six inches deep and lay the root in it 
horizontally, eye upwards, with the .eye 
end towards the stake (which may be 
driven in advance). It is a good working 
rule to space the plants about three feet 
apart each way, though for growing ex- 
hibition flowers and for the convenience 
of the grower and safety to well-grown 
plants, it is desirable to space them more 
widely. In our breezy climate, it is cus- 
tomary to tie up to stakes all but the 
dwarf varieties. 


Hot dry weather appears to be the 
chief enemy of the Dahlia in our Ameri- 
ean gardens. The growth of the plants 
should suffer no check, if the best results 
are to be obtained. If the plants are to be 
watered, as is usually the case in August 
and September, and sometimes in July 
also, it is best to do it thoroughly, so that 
the water will soak down about a foot, 
once or twice a week rather than to 
sprinkle them a little every evening. 

A bushy plant is often improved by 
pruning off half or more of its branches, 
thus letting in light and air and reducing 
the number of developing buds. Disbud- 
ding consists in removing the lateral buds 
or young shoots in the axils of two, three, 
or more pairs of leaves just below a 
strong terminal bud; thus resulting in 
fewer, larger, and, as most people believe, 
better flowers. But it is largely a matter 
of taste, whether one disbuds or not. Car- 
ried to an extreme, disbudding may throw 
the entire strength of a plant into the 
development of one flower only, which is 
doubtless an extravagance for anyone ex- 
cept some enthusiast who wants to carry 
off a prize for the “biggest and best” in 
some show! Such a flower will excite 
the “oh’s” and “ah’s” of its beholders, 
but many of us are learning to prefer the 
grace and beauty that come from the mass 
effects of smaller and more numerous 
flowers. 


How to be Successful 
with Pansies 
(Continued from page 145) 


with a winter mulch, they will give a 
mass of bloom in March or April. 


WINTER BLOOMING 


For winter blooming, plant in the cold- 
frame in August or early September. 
Continue to grow there, and upon the 
approach of freezing weather bank the 
frame well with strawy manure and mulch 
the plants lightly in the frame with ex- 
celsior or autumn leaves. When severe 
weather begins or snow comes to stay, 
cover the sash with boards; then a layer 
of straw weighted down. This frame 
opened in late January or February will 
be found to be a mass of blossoms, a 
beautiful sight at the time of year when 
everything is buried in snow. 

Pansy culture is simple, indeed, when 
we remember their few requirements, 
and we all can grow Pansies fit for a king. 
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MEXICAN MARIGOLDS 


In Wayside Ramblings, December num- 
ber, Mrs. H. P. Cook speaks of tiny Mari- 
golds, but is unable to find them listed in 
seed books. From the description, I would 
say that she is describing Mexican Mari- 
golds (Tagetes signata pumila). She will 
find this listed in Burpee’s catalogue; and 
is in fact in most any seed catalogue. I 
agree with Mrs. Cook that this flower de- 
serves to be better known by all growers. 


Mrs. B. B. Barnes, (N. B.) 


TO KEEP OUTDOOR POOL CLEAR 


Tie a piece of copper wire to the drain 
pipe in the pool, or a rail, so it will hang 
about two inches into the water. It should 
be allowed to remain in the water all Sum- 
mer and the water will remain clear. 


Mrs. Howarp Patt, (Mass.) 


EpitTor’s Nore:—Seems like a very small 
amount of copper exposed to the water of the 
pool to do much work ; and it would depend too 
on the size of the pool. 
experience with this idea? 


REMEDIES FOR POISON IVY 


Have read the article on “Remedies for 
Poison Ivy” in the November (1935) issue 
of THE FLoOwEeR GROWER, with much 
interest. 

Now I would like to broadcast the fact 
that there is a method of rendering an 
immunity to this troublesome infection. In 
fact, I have known two methods to be fully 
successful. If an infusion is made from 
the young leaves of this vine, and doses 


Has any reader 


taken internally night and morning for 
several days, this will counteract the 
infectiveness. 


We have our children eat the very young 
tender leaves in early Spring—not merely 
once—but at frequent intervals for per- 
haps a month. Very seldom does anyone 
contract the poison after doing this. The 
tender leaves have a pleasant, mildly-spicy 
flavor; and have no effect upon the mouth, 
except in an occasional case where the per- 
son has been extremely susceptible. Then 
a slight rash may cover the tongue for 
a day or two. 

Chemists are now preparing a solution 
of the juice of the vine which is used in 
inoculation as well as medicinally. . 


K. B. Watkins, (N. J.) 


STARTING GOURDS IN THE HOUSE 


In looking over some back numbers pre- 
paratory to filing them away, I came across 
the article on Gourds in the July issue, and 
the Fditor’s question on whether anyone 
had started Gourds in the house. 

Several years ago I did that very thing, 
as sometimes my Gourds were not ripe by 
the time frost arrived. I live in North- 
western Illinois, straight west of Chicago. 
So that year I used pint cartons, such as 
oysters or ice cream come in, and planted 
several seeds in each carton of dirt. They 
grew fine and were large plants by the 
time it was safe to plant outdoors. On 
nice days I always put them on the porch, 
so they were sufficiently hardened to out- 
side air when I set them out. I just split 
the cartons and set them out without tak- 
ing the dirt away from roots. They grew 
fine and I had nice ripe Gourds before frost. 
Some of them were the large kind and are 
still doing duty as wren houses. 


Mrs. C. ARDAPPLE, (IIl.) 
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POPPY 


BLOOMS IN THE FALL 


The blooming of Oriental Poppy (Papaver 
orientale) in Autumn is quite common in 
my experience. I always look forward to 
a few blooms in late Fall. A few years 
ago while living in West Portland, Oregon, 
I used to go some blocks out of my way 
when walking downtown to see a bed of 
poppies blooming at Christmas time. Here 
in Colorado they usually bloom in Octo- 
ber. Many of our spring-blooming plants 
and shrubs will give us a surprise by bloom- 
ing in the Fall if we give them some extra 
care after their first blooming period. 


Mrs. L. M. ALLEN, (Colo.) 

















Clematis apiifolia on garden bell-post, 
with Artemisia in the foreground 


CLEMATIS APIIFOLIA 


The picture herewith, taken in August 
1935, is of Clematis apiifolia, one of the 
loveliest of the small-flowered clematis tribe. 
Here it is shown draping itself over the 
garden bell-post, and the picture shows well 
the luxuriant growth em during a favor- 
able season, and emphasizes the lovely 
curves of the blossoming sprays of this 
particular variety of Clematis. 

The garland-like character of the bloom- 
ing branches distinguishes Clematis apii- 
folia from its better-known relative, Clema- 
tis japonica or paniculata. The latter sets 
its flowers in a close all-over pattern, and 
its season of flowering is somewhat earlier. 
The color of the flowers is also a richer 
cream, the prominent stamens being almost 
honey-yellow. 

This Clematis is a three-year-old vine. 
To us it is one of the loveliest of the 
many delightful small-flowered clematis va- 
rieties that are available for our northern 
gardens. 

Mrs. S. R. Popov, (IIl.) 


MORE GLAD PRONUNCIATIONS 
WANTED 


I am a “glad fan,” and enjoy reading 
the articles about Glads in THE FLOWER 
Grower; also appreciated the pronuncia- 
tions given in one issue of the magazine. 
I hope someone will write in and give the 
correct ways of saying the names of some 
of the new Glads—the New Zealand ones 
for instance,—Takina, Petiti, or Wasaga, 
and a few others. 

Mrs. ORVILLE INGALLS, ( Vt.) 


A LESSON IN ROSE BUYING 


A few years ago, one hundred or more 
rose bushes were placed on sale in one of 
the local stores. They were two- or three- 
year plants, mainly Hybrid Teas, with an 
occasional Frau Karl Druschki, Paul Ney- 
ron, or Gruss an Teplitz. Fine-looking 
plants, they came individually boxed with 
the roots packed in moss or fiber. The sell- 
ing or retail price was sixty-nine cents 
each or three for one dollar and seventy-nine 
cents. 

Eventually most of them sold, but some 
remained boxed so long that goodly-sized 
sprouts had formed on the 24-inch un- 
pruned canes. 

The condition of the roots I do not 
know, but of those planted a large per 
cent died the first Summer. 

The following year still fewer survived. 

The lesson is obvious; the dealer while 
honestly interested in gardening himself, 
was not a rose specialist. He could not 
give the relative merits of each or any 
variety. The plants were kept too long 
in a warm, lighted room in their growing 
normal season. 

To the uninformed, all the plants ap- 
peared to be equally hardy, and hardiness 
is. important here in Central Wisconsin. 

It would be a surprise to find more than 
five of that one hundred plants alive today 
—just two years later. 


Mrs. Gro. LeIsr, ( Wisc. ) 


NOT ARTEMISIA LACTIFLORA 


The plant illustrated on page 523 of the 
November issue 1935 is not Artemisia lac- 
tiflora, but probably A. stelleriana, which 
has a white foliage. A. stelleriana has 
good trusses, but as a garden plant it is 
not equal to the true A. lactiflora. A. 
lactiflora has green foliage bearing masses 
of creamy-white, scented plumes. As a gar- 
den plant it is superior to any species, but 
it is the flowers, and not the foliage, that 
count here. 

T. A. Weston, (N. Y.) 


MULBERRY TREE A NUISANCE 


The October issue tells of the Mulberry 
Tree as a nuisance. All trees that have a 
tendency to “sucker,”—send up shoots from 
their roots,—may become a nuisance. They 
can be definitely killed by girdling. This 
simply consists of removing a 6” or more 
ring of bark around the trunk just above- 
ground. This being done in Fall, Winter, 
or Spring, the tree will not die at once, but 
food digested in the leaf cannot go to the 
roots, (since it circulates in inner bark), 
and they have no food to grow or even 
live on. When a tree thus treated dies, 
all roots are dead also. 

A copper nail.in a tree is said to kill 
it, but have never tried that. 


H. D. Hemenway, ( Mass.) 
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A DOG WITH A CONSCIENCE 


Do dogs have a conscience? Have they 
a sense of guilt when they have offended, 
and do they try to make amends for their 
fault? 

This is the story of one that seemed to 
possess these human qualities. Read it 
and draw your own conclusions, 

Fiona is a white collie, not pure blooded, 
but the daughter of an unusually intelli- 
gent sire. She was just eighteen months 
old when the incident here related occurred. 
I do not keep chickens because of extensive 
plant growing. One day when a neigh- 
bor’s chickens strayed onto my grounds, 
Fiona felt it her duty to chase them away. 
She ran barking after them, the chickens 
squawking and scattering in every direc- 
tion. Soon I saw that she had one old 
hen cornered and, fearing she might hurt 
the fowl, I rescued it and called her off. 
But she was evidently enjoying the sport 
too well to stop, and did not heed my 
commands. She would have run them 
clean home if I had not interfered. I 
scolded her severely and, giving her a 
spanking, sent her to the house. She was 
much crestfallen at this unusual demon- 
stration on my part, for I had not pun- 
ished her since she was a puppy, when 
I was trying to make her mind. 

For the rest of the day she lay on the 
grass, looking at me out of reproachful 
eyes. She would not come to me when 
I called, but at my approach she would turn 
over on her back and lift up her paws in 
the most abject manner, as if she feared 
I would punish her again. It was her 
custom to come to my room every night 
to sleep on the floor at the foot of my 
bed. That night she failed to appear. 

Late in the night, after I had gone to 
bed, I heard ‘her barking furiously in a 
nearby copse. In the morning when I 
went out I found a dead rabbit lying in 
the walk at the foot of the steps. She 
had killed it and brought it in for a peace 
offering. If she had ever killed a rabbit 
before I never knew of it. 

I picked up the rabbit and showed it 
to her. She gave it a sniff or two and 
showed so much indifference that I dropped 
it on the ground and left it there. Fiona 
lay down and watched my movements in- 
tently. Later, as I was sitting on the 
porch talking to a friend, she suddenly 
sprang up and rushed impetuously onto 
the porch, jumped up on my lap, lay her 
head on my shoulder, and snuggled up to 
my side as close as she could. She had 
never done such a thing before, never been 
on my lap, and never had shown any in- 
clination to be petted. It seemed like the 
action of a penitent child. Of course I 
petted her and spoke soothingly to her as 
I would have done to a child, and let her 
Stay there till I had to put her down 
so as to attend to other matters. Later 
she came to me again, and with little 
whimpering sounds and imploring looks in 


her eyes, begged for some expression of. 


amity from me. I patted my knee, where- 
upon she quickly sprang up and nestled 
down on my lap, quite content that now 
all was well. How can one help loving a 
creature with such human sensibilities? 


C. R. Harpy, (Georgia) 


AIDS GERMINATION 


When planting seeds of perennial plants 
that require a period of weeks for germina- 
tion, sow the seeds just beneath the edge of 
a good-sized flat rock placed in the cold- 
frame. Water the soil around the rock as 
you would in caring for any choice seeds 
planted. The rock will hold moisture and 
serve as protection to the seeds and the 
tiny plants when they appear. 


HELEN E. Ruyte, (Nebr.) 
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WATER TEMPERATURE FOR TROPICAL 
FISH 


In my aquarium article I am guilty of 
a grievous blunder. The temperature should 
be 60° Fahrenheit. I always read my copies 
carefully to avoid errors, but somehow that 
escaped me. My own experience is suffi- 
cient to convince me that 50° is too low. 

I have kept tropical fish for several years 
and during the Winter some of my aquari- 
ums are seldom higher than 60° Fahren- 
heit. The fish in such aquariums were 
Moons, Guyppi, Swordtails, Hybrid Moons, 
and two kinds of Danios. They do not 
breed at that temperature, but remain 
healthy. Therefore 1 feel that your corre- 
spondent’s 68° is unnecessarily high for a 
minimum temperature for a majority of 
the tropicals. 

Sailfins, Paradise, and Black Mollenesia 
will stand 45°, but a proper temperature 
for breeding is 70° to 80° Fahrenheit. 


GARRETT T. GREER, (Ohio) 


REMEDY FOR NIGHT CRAWLERS 


The remedy for so-called “night crawl- 
ers” suggested by E. M. H. would, in the 
writer’s opinion, be very inadequate if the 
pests whose destruction is sought are the 
same as those he has had to combat. 

Night crawlers in Iowa are a species of 
very large angleworms, some of them a foot 
or more in length, Which in places inhabit 
the soil in great numbers and which make 
their appearances on the surface in wet 
weather and then only at night. No dam- 
age from eating plants has been observed, 
as these visits to the surface seem to be 
for social purposes, as pairs are often 
seen “necking.” These worms generally 
keep their rear ends in the hole from which 
they come and, when alarmed, beat a very 
hasty retreat into the ground—so hasty 
that they are captured with difficulty. 

When making an unalarmed ‘retreat to 
their homes, they wrap themselves about 
leaves, small sticks, and plants, or some 
rubbish, and pull this material into the 
mouths of their dens; thereby closing the 
openings so effectually that they are not 
readily observed. 

The writer has for the past few years 
specialized in the growing of semper- 
vivums, and the first season suffered the 
loss of nearly all the young “chickens” 
which clustered about the mother plant. 
Finally he discovered that these off-shoots 
were being pulled from the plants by the 
night crawlers and used as plugs for the 
mouths of their dens. The worms were so 
nimble in getting to their dens that cap- 
ture was seldom possible; poisons did not 
serve the purpose as they did not eat any 
foliage that could be .observed, and the 
pests never make daylight appearances. 

Finally it was discovered that they did 
not sense the light of a pocket flash light; 
so armed with one of these and a pair of 
scissors, the attack was made and each of 
the worms was snipped in twain and de- 
stroyed. The approach had to be stealthily 
made, as a heavy step or the least jar 
alarmed the crawler and, when alarmed, 
how they do crawl! The procedure was 
followed for several nights following rains, 
and the flower beds soon cleared of these 
snake-like pests and the old “hens” pro- 
duced their “chickens” in peace. 


CHARLES SmitTH, (Iowa) 


ODD ISSUES AVAILABLE 


Surplus copies, from the years 1918 to 
1933, are for sale at half regular subscrip- 
tion price. Twenty-four (24) all different, 
(no special selection can be allowed), post- 
paid $2.00. This gives a big lot of good 
reading matter at a low price. Send orders 
to FLower Grower, Calcium, N. Y. 





SAINTPAULIA (AFRICAN VIOLET) 


One of the loveliest of the newer house 
plants produced during the past decade is 
the Saintpaulia or African Violet. The 
perfect specimen is a thing of beauty, com- 
manding the attention which it truly 
deserves. The flannel-like texture of the 
glaucous green leaves forming a graceful 
rosette proves a striking setting for the 
lovely clear violet flowers which shoot up 
on stems three and four inches high. They 
are centered with brilliant yellow. Some 
of the individual flowers measure an inch- 
and-a-quarter across. The plant has been 
known to bloom unceasingly for two years 
or more. 

To get best results in growing this plant 
a specific treatment is required. Over- 
crowding from the use of too small a pot, 
and improper watering, cause most failures. 
Water must not be applied directly to the 
plant, but poured along the edge so that 
none touches it. Water daily. East or 
west exposure seems best. A full-blooming 
specimen in a window against a snowy 
background creates a beautiful picture. 


EMMA C. AMEEL, (Mich.) 


Answers to Vegetable Guessing 


Contest 
1. Onions. 9. Peas. 
2. Cabbage. 10. Beet. 
3. Cucumber. 11. Cauliflower. 
}. Potato. 12. Tomato. 
5. Turnip. 13. Asparagus. 
6. Lettuce. 14. Celery. 
7. Pumpkin. 15. Squash. 
8. Corn. 16. Peppers. 


Apa E. Goopwin, (Kans.) 


Answers To Tune In On Nature 


1. Spines on the end of each tatl feather 
enable the Chimney Swift to hang to 
the upright wall and to slowly hitch 
his way to the chimney’s top. 

2. The Wood Pewee, a _ bird sia-and- 
one-half inches long, makes a nest of 
plant fibres like the Hummingbird. 

8. Europe. Probably brought over by the 
first colonists. 

4. Two or three years. 

5. Only a very small per cent of insects do 
damage enough to kill the plant. The 
damage done usually injures the produc- 
tion of perfect fruit or seed, which, m 
turn, injures the producer. In other 
words we are not fighting insects for 
the protection of the plant as much as 
for the satisfaction we ourselves gain 
from producing a perfect product. 

6. Plants depending upon wind have very 
light pollen; while that of plants de- 
pendent upon insects is somewhat sticky, 
being quick to cling to the awaiting 
pistil. 

. The spider does not come under the 
scientific classification of insects as it 
has eight legs. Insects sometimes have 
less, but never more than sia legs. 

8. The mealy bug and white-fly. 

9. Birds that move or flap their wings in 
flying keep aloft by the reaction of the 
air against their rapid wing motion. 
Hawks and Eagles sail on the winds or 
shifting air currents, using only a 
slight tilt of wing or tail to catch the 
shifting of air currents. This is one 
reason that Hawks seldom fly low. 

10. Bulbs of the lily, tulip, and narcissus 
have a tiny flower ready formed within 
the center of the bulb. The corm has 
no ready-formed flower, the bud grow- 
ing after the leaves have made their 
growth. 


~2 


HELEN E. Rvuyte, (Nebr.) 
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Plan for Rock Garden and Pool 


To THE EDITOR :— 


The inclosed sketch will give an idea of 
the arrangement of my premises. I would 
like to have a rock garden and pool at the 
point designated. As the lot is a rather large 
one adjoining the church, would like to have 
a somewhat extensive and elaborate rock 
garden with the pool as a minor feature. We 
have plenty of wonderful stones, -as our 
community is known for its beautiful rocks. 


Rev. J. F. DuQUETTE, (Mich.) 


Answer: The rock garden with pool may 
be combined as shown in the sketch or draw- 
ing herewith. The rocks should be built up 
to form a small mound with the necessary 
soil between them, and with a background 
of various-sized shrubs and evergreens to 
set off the planting as a whole. The per- 
spective of the plan will give an idea of how 
this can be done to advantage. Whether the 
rocks available are boulders or sharp- 
cornered rocks will have some bearing on 
the handling of the plan. 

Native shrubs or small trees may be used, 
or the regular nursery stock. Ferns, 
Japanese iris, bearded iris, creeping phlox, 
and almost any selection of rock or peren- 
nial plants may be utilized in planting the 
space between the rocks. Small evergreens 
would look very well also, as shown in the 
sketch. 

This plan of planting will screen the 
vegetable garden and can be extended to 
whatever length desired. 

O. W. HorrmMan 


FLOWER GROWER, March, 1936 


Easter Lilies After Blooming 


To THE EDITOR :— 


Do Easter lily bulbs ever bloom again after 
forcing in the house? If so, how should they 


be treated? 
W. B., (Ont.) 


Answer: Lily bulbs grown in a hot- 
house are not, as a rule, very much use for 
the same purpose the following season. 
After the plants are through flowering they 
may be kept in the window and watered 
until the foliage shows signs of getting 
yellow. Then give less water gradually for 
a few weeks until foliage has become quite 
yellow, when they could be set away in the 
pots in a cool, dry basement or cellar and 
given very little, if any, water until August; 
when they may be shaken out of the soil 
they are in, repotted, and started into 
growth as before. Easter lily bulbs are not 
hardy and are therefore of no use for plant- 
ing out-of-doors in the border. 


—(Canadian Horticulturist ) 


Gladiolus on Same Ground Year 
After Year 


To THE EDITOR :— 


Gladiolus growers are constantly asking how 
they can grow good Glads on the same ground 
every year. Many ople have very little 
land, and if this problem can be solved it will 
be of great help to the small grower. Sugges- 
tions will be appreciated. 


A. N. Murpuy, (N. Y.) 
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Answer: Ground can be greatly purified 
by a thorough spading after digging Glads 
in the Fall, and leaving the soil open and 
loose so that the air and frost can work 
through it during the Winter. It may be 
that some sort of chemical treatment would 
be desirable in the Spring of the year before 
planting. Anyone with experience along 
this line can help many glad fans by telling 
us of his methods. Thorough aeration of the 
soil in the Spring by working deeply and 
thoroughly, before planting, will also help 
materially. No rubbish should be left on 
the ground over Winter, nor should the tops 
removed from the bulbs at digging time be 
plowed or spaded into the ground. 


The Editor will be glad to hear from 
gladiolus growers on this important 
subject. 

— (Epiror) 


Violets Do Not Bloom 


To THE EDITOR :— 
I have 


some white Violets (the sweet- 
scented, I think, as their leaves are about 
like the old-fashioned sweet-scented purple) 


which put up more stems with what appear 
to be buds, but which are only fully-matured 
pods of seeds. They have short stems with 
seed-pods all the time and do not bloom. I 
am anxious to secure bloom and would like 
to know the solution of the problem. 


GLADYS HOLLAND, (Texas) 


Answer: Probably your, chief trouble 
is that you live in Texas. If your Violets 
have cleistogamic seeds, as your statement 
would seem to indicate, you will probably 
not be able to flower them. Violets of this 
type must have seasonal conditions that 
do not exist below the thirty-fifth paral- 
lel. There are very few Violets below this 
zone, and the further south the fewer, 
until they disappear entirely. Having 
cleistogamic seeds, your plant is not an 
Odorata Violet, but more likely some form 
of Papilionacea. By changing their 
environment you might imduce them to 
bloom. If they are in the sun, give them 


more shade, with some nutriment and 
plenty of moisture. 
ArtHurR H. Osmun, (N. J.) 





Questions and Answers Asked 


and Answered by Readers 


Readers who can assist by giving gen- 
eral or special information will confer a 
favor on the inquirer, as well as the 
Editor. A brief statement of facts and 
definite information is desired. 
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QUESTIONS 
Do English Iris Seedlings Change Color? 


I am a very enthusiastic reader of 
FLower Grower, and would like to know if 
you could please tell me whether English 
Iris that have been raised from seed will 
keep the same color that they have the 
first year they bloom. I have noticed in 
my German Iris that this is not true, 
Also, if they do change color, how many 
years must I wait to determine what their 
true permanent color will be? 


Mrs. FRANK LUNDMAN, (Ore.) 
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A DOG WITH A CONSCIENCE 
Do dogs have a conscience? Have they 
a sense of guilt when they have offended, 
and do they try to make amends for their 
fault? 
This is the 


seemed to 
Read it 


one that 
qualities, 


story of 
these human 


and draw your own conclusions. 


not pure blooded, 


Fiona is a white collie, 


an unusually intelli 
gent just eighteen months 
old when the incident here related occurred. 


hut the daughter of 


sire She was 


1 
f 


do not keep chiekens because of extensive 
plant growing. One day when a_neigh- 
bor’s chickens strayed onto my _ grounds, 


Fiona felt it her duty to chase them away. 
She ran barking after them, the chickens 
squawking and scattering in every direc- 
Soon Y saw that 
hen. cornered and, fearing she might hurt 
the fowl, IT reseued it and called her off. 
jut she was evidently enjoying the sport 


tion. she had one old 


too well to stop, and did not heed my 
commands. She would have run. them 
clean home if I had not interfered. I 
scolded her severely and. giving her a 
spanking, sent her to the house. She was 


much crestfallen at this unusual demon- 
stration on my part, for IT had not pun- 
ished her since she was a puppy, when 


I was trying to make her mind. 

For the rest of the day she lay on the 
grass, looking at me out of reproachful 
She would not come to me when 
I called, but at my approach she would turn 
over on her back and lift up her paws in 
the most abject manner. as if she feared 
IT would punish her again. It was her 
custom to come to my room every night 
to sleep on the floor at the foot of my 
hed. That night she failed to appear. 

Late in the night. after I had gone to 
bed, I heard her barking furiously in a 
nearby copse. In the morning when I 
went out I found a dead rabbit lying in 
the walk at the foot of the steps. She 
had killed it and brought it in for a peace 
offering. If she had ever killed a rabbit 
before IT never knew of. it. 

I picked up the rabbit and showed it 
to her. She gave it a sniff or two and 
showed so much indifference that I dropped 
it on the ground and left it there. Fiona 
lay down and watched my movements in- 


eves, 


tently. Later, as I was sitting on the 
porch talking to a friend, she suddenly 
sprang up and rushed impetuously onto 


the porch, Jumped up on my lap, lay her 
head on my shoulder, and snuggled up to 
my side as she could. She had 
never done such a thing before, never been 
on mv lap, and never had shown any in- 
clination to be petted. It seemed like the 
action of a penitent child. Of course I 
petted her and spoke soothingly to her as 
I would have done to a child, and let her 


close as 


stay there till I had to put her down 
so as to attend to other matters. Later 
she came to me again, and with little 


whimpering sounds and imploring looks in 
her eves, begged for some expression of 

from me. I patted my knee, where- 
upon she quickly sprang up and _ nestled 
lown on my lap, quite content that now 
all was well Ilow can one help loving a 
such human. sensibilities? 
C. R. Harpy, 


imity 


creature with 


(Georgia ) 
AIDS GERMINATION 


When planting seeds of perennial plants 


that require a period of weeks for germina- 
tion, sow the seeds just beneath the edge of 


a good-sized flat rock placed in the cold- 
frame Water the soil around the rock as 


you would in caring for any choice seeds 
planted. The rock will hold moisture and 
serve as protection to the seeds and the 


plants when they appear. 


HELEN E. Ruyter, (Nebr.) 
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WATER TEMPERATURE FOR TROPICAL 


FISH 
In my aquarium artich I am guilty of 
a crievous blunder. The temperature should 
he 60° Fahrenheit. I always read my copies 
carefully to avoid errors somehow that 
escaped me Mv own experience is. suffi- 
cient to convince me that 50° 1s too low. 


I have kept il fish for several vears 


and during the Wint 


ums are seldom higher than 60 


er some of my aquari 
Fahren 
iquariums were 
Hybrid Moons, 

They do not 


heit. The fish in such 
Moons, Guyppi, Swordtalls, 


and two kinds of Danios 


breed at that temperature. but remain 
healthy. Therefore I feel that your corre- 
spondent’s 6S Is unnecessarily high for a 
minimum temperature for a majority of 


the tropicals. 
Sailfins. Paradise, and Black Mollenesia 
will stand 45°, but a proper temperature 
for breeding is 70° to 80° Fahrenheit. 
GARRETT T. GREER, (Ohio 
REMEDY FOR NIGHT CRAWLERS 
The remedy for so-called “night crawl- 
suggested by E. M. H. would, in the 
writer’s opinion, be very inadequate if the 
whose destruction is sought the 
same as those he has had to combat. 
Night crawlers in Iowa are a species of 
very large angleworms, some of them a foot 
or more in length, which in places inhabit 
the soil in great numbers and which make 
their appearances on the surface in wet 
weather and then only at night. No dam- 
age from eating plants has been observed, 
as these visits to the surface seem to be 
for social purposes, as pairs are often 
seen “necking.” These worms generally 
keep their rear ends in the hole from which 
they come and, when alarmed, beat a very 
hasty retreat into the ground—so hasty 
that they are captured with difficulty. 
When making an unalarmed retreat to 
their homes, they wrap themselves about 
leaves, small sticks, and plants, or some 
rubbish, and pull this material into the 
mouths of their dens; thereby closing the 
openings so effectually that they are not 
readily observed. 
The writer has for the past few years 


ers” 


pests are 


specialized in the growing of semper- 
vivums, and the first season suffered the 
loss of nearly all the young “chickens” 
which clustered about the mother plant. 


Finally he discovered that these off-shoots 
were being pulled from the plants by the 
night crawlers and used as plugs for the 
mouths of their dens. The worms were so 
nimble in getting to their dens that cap 
ture was seldom possible; poisons did not 
serve the purpose as they did not eat any 
foliage that could be observed, and the 
pests never make daylight appearances. 
Finally it was discovered that they did 
not sense the light of a pocket flash light; 
so armed with one of these and a pair of 
scissors, the attack was made and each of 
the worms was snipped in twain and de- 
stroved. The approach had to be stealthily 
made, as a heavy step or the least jar 
alarmed the crawler and, when alarmed. 
how they do crawl! The procedure was 
followed for several nights following rains. 


and the flower beds soon cleared of these 
snake-like pests and the old “hens” pro- 
duced their “chickens” in peace. 
CHARLES Suri, (Towa) 
ODD ISSUES AVAILABLE 
Surplus copies, from the vears 1918 to 


1933, are for sale at half reeular subserip- 
tion price. Twenty-four (24) all different, 
(no special selection can be allowed). post- 
paid $2.00. This gives a big lot of good 
reading matter at a low price. Send orders 
to FLOWER GrowER, Calcium, N. Y. 


SAINTPAULIA 


the 
lants produced during the past dees 
| I | 


One of 


the 
perfect specimen Is a thing of beauty, 
manding 
deserves. 
glaucous 
rosette 
lovely S 
on stems three and four inches high | 
are 


of 


or 


a 


none 
west exposure seems best. 
specimen in a 
background creates a beautiful picture 


EmMaA C. AMEEL, (Mich 
Answers to Vegetable Guessing 
Contest 

1. Onions. 9) Peas 

? Cabbage. 10) Be ct. 

3. Cucumber. 11. Cauliflower 

y Potato. 12. Tomato 

J Turnip. 1.3 Isparagus. 

6. Lettuce. 14. Celery. 

?. Pumpkin. 15. Squash. 

NS. Corn 16. Peppers. 

Apa E. Goopwin, (Kans. ) 
Answers To Tune In On Nature 

1. Spines on the end of each tau feather 
enable the Chimney Swift to hang to 
the upright wall and to slowly hitch 
his way to the chimney’s top. 

2, The Wood Pewee, a_ bird. sir-and- 
one-half inches long, makes a nest of 
plant fibres like the Hummingbird. 

3. Europe. Probably brought over by the 
first colonists. 

}. Two or three years, 

5. Only a very small per cent of insects do 


10), 


the 
and-a-quarter across. 
known to 
more. 
To get best results in growing this plant 
specific 
crowding from 
and improper watering, cause most failu 
Water must not be applied directly to 
plant, but poured along the edge so t ‘ 





AFRICAN VIOLET 


loveliest of the newe) 


Saintpaulia or African Violet 
attention which it ¢ 
flannel-like texture 
leaves forming a 
striking 


the 
The 
oreen 0 


proves a setting 


violet tlowers which sh 


clear 
brilliant 
flowers 
The plant has 


unceasingly for 


centered with 
individual 


vellow. S 


measure an 


bloom two vea 


treatment is 
the 


required. ) 
too 


use of small a 


} 


touches it. Water daily. East 
A full-blooming 


window against a snowy 


damage enough to kill the plant. The 
damage done usually injures the produc 
tion of perfect fruit or seed, which, vu 
injures the producer. In other 
words we are not fighting insects for 
the protection of the plant as much as 


turn, 


for the satisfaction are ourselves gain 
from producing a perfect product 
Plants de pending upon wind hare very 


light pollen; while that of plants de 
pendent upon insects is somewhat stich 
being quick to cling to the 
pistil, 

The spider 

scientific classification of 
has eight legs. 
less, but never more 
The 
Birds that move or flap their wings 
flying keep aloft by the reaction of the 
air against their rapid wing motor 
Hawks and Ragles sail on the 
shifting 


awathing 


does not come under the 


insects as 





Insects sometimes ha 
than sia legs. 


mealy bug and white-fly. 


winds 
air currents, using only 
slight tilt of wing or tail to catel the 
shifting of air This is 
reason that Hawks seldom fly low 
Bulbs of the lily, tulip, and narets 
have a tiny flower ready formed wit! 
the center of the bulb. The corm } 
no ready-formed flower, the bud qr 
ing after the leaves have made the 
growth, 


eurrents. 


HELEN E. Rvuyie, (Neb 
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Plan for Rock Garden and Pool 


lo THE EpitroR 

The inelosed sketch will give an idea of 
the arrangement of my premises I would 
like to have a rock garden and pool at the 
point designated. As the lot is a rather large 
ne adjoining the church, would like to have 
“4 somewhat extensive and elaborate rock 
xirden with the pool as a minor feature. We 
have plenty of wonderful stones, as our 
community is known for its beautiful rocks. 

Rev. J. F. DUQUETTE, (Mich.) 


Answer: The rock garden with pool may 
be combined as shown in the sketch or draw- 
ing herewith. The rocks should be built up 
to form a small mound with the necessary 
soil between them, and with a background 
of various-sized shrubs and evergreens to 
set off the planting as a whole. The per- 
spective of the plan will give an idea of how 
this can be done to advantage. Whether the 
rocks available are boulders or sharp- 
cornered rocks will have some bearing on 
the handling of the plan. 

Native shrubs or small trees may be used, 
or the regular nursery — stock. Ferns, 
Japanese iris, bearded iris, creeping phlox, 
and almost any selection of rock or peren- 
nial plants may be utilized in planting the 
space between the rocks. Small evergreens 
would look very well also, as shown in the 
sketch. 

This plan of planting will screen the 
Vegetable garden and can be extended to 
Whatever length desired. 

W. HorrMan 


FLOWER GROWER, March, 1936 


Easter Lilies After Blooming 


To THE EbIror 
Ibo Easter lily bulbs ever bloom again after 
forcing in the house’ If so, how should they 
be treated ? 
W. B., (Ont.) 


Answer: Lily bulbs grown in a _ hot- 
house are not, as a rule, very much use for 
the same purpose the following season. 
After the plants are through flowering they 
may be kept in the window and watered 
until the foliage shows signs of getting 
vellow. Then give less water gradually for 
a few weeks until foliage has become quite 
vellow, when they could be set away in the 
pots in a cool, dry basement or cellar and 
given very little, if any, water until August; 
when they may be shaken out of the soil 
they are in, repotted, and started into 
growth as before. Easter lily bulbs are not 
hardy and are therefore of no use for plant- 
ing out-of-doors in the border. 

—(Canadian Horticulturist ) 


Gladiolus on Same Ground Year 
After Year 


To THE EbITOR:-— 

Gladiolus growers are constantly asking how 
they can grow good Glads on the same ground 
every year Many people have very little 
land. and if this problem can be solved it will 
be of great help to the small grower. Sugges- 
tions will be appreciated 

A. N. Mearur, (X. XZ.) 
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Lisiwer Ground ¢a e greatly purified 
by a the ugh spading after digging Glads 
n the Fall, and leaving the soil open and 

se so that the air and frost can work 
through it during the Winter. It mav be 
that some sort of chen il treatment would 
e desirable in the Spring of the vea fore 
planting Anyone with experience along 
this line can help many glad fans hv telling 
us of his methods Thorough aeration of the 
soil in the Spring by workin leeply and 
thoroughly, before planting, will a elp 
iaterially No rubbish should be left o1 
the ¢round ove Winter, nor should the tops 
removed from the bulbs at digging time be 
plowed or spaded into the ground 

The Editor will be gla to hear from 
cladiolus growers or this Important 
subject. 

Eprirol 
Violets Do Not Bloom 
ro THE EpIror 

I have some white Violet (the sweet 
scented, I think, as their leaves are about 
like the old-fashioned sweet-scented purple 
which put up more sten with what appear 
to be buds, but which are only fully-matured 
pods of seeds They have short stems with 
seed pods all the time and do not bloon I 
am anxious to secure bloor and would like 
to know the solution of the problem 

GLADYS HOLLAND lexas 

Answer: Probably your chief trouble 
is that vou live in Texas If your Violets 
have cleistogamic seeds, as your statement 
would seem to indicate, you will probably 
not be able to flower them. Violets of this 


type must have seasonal conditions that 
do not exist below the thirty-fifth paral- 
lel, There are very few Violets below this 
zone, and the further south the fewer, 
until they disappear Having 
cleistogamic seeds, your plant is not an 


entirely. 


Odorata Violet, but more likely some form 
changing their 
environment you induce them to 
If they are in the sun, give them 
more shade, with some nutriment and 


of Papilionacea. $y 
might 
bloom 


plenty of moisture. 


ArtHuurR H. OsmMun, (N. J.) 





Questions and Answers Asked 
and Answered by Readers 


Readers who can assist by giving gen- 
eral or special information will confer a 
favor on the inquirer, as well as the 
Editor A brief statement of facts and 
definite information is desired 











QUESTIONS 


Do English Iris Seedlings Change Color? 

I am a verv enthusiastic reader of 
FLOWER Grower, and would like to know if 
you could please tell me whether English 


Iris that have been raised from seed will 


keep the same color that they have the 
first vear they bloom. I have noticed in 
mv German Iris that this is not true. 
Also, if they do change color, how many 


vears must I wait to determine what their 
le permanent color will be 


tri 


Mrs. FRANK LUNDMAN Ore 














SPRING 
EDITION .. . 1936 


A de luxe présentation — more 
beautifu than ever. Facts and 
ns for the selection of 
flowering bulbs for spring  plant- 
ing—summer and fall flowering. 
Many full color illustrations. 

The personal work of Mr. John T. 
Scheepers—recognized authority on 
Bulbs in this country — "Beauty 
from Bulbs," in its successive issues 
for many years, has instilled an 


ever increasing appreciation of the 
value of quality Bulbs, and been 
‘eehaar wie RES . : 

the inspiration tor many of our 





: me , 
most bdeaurtifu Jarqens. 
(Gladly sent to you—free— 


on request as long as thts 
imited edition lasts.) 


John Scheepers, Inc. 
Flowerbulb Specialists 

530 5th Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Many Gold Medals—and ee 


awards for supreme merit 





CHOICE ROSES 


The March GARDENERS’ — 4 E contains 
an excellent article on ‘‘Today’s Roses’ by 
R. Marion Hatton, Sec. of the American Rose 
Soc. If you have Roses in your garden, you will 
want to read this article. Among the many other 
features of this fine issue, you will find ‘fOrchids” 
by J. Fred Piper, ‘Gladiolus’ by Roscoe Huff, 
and “Bulbs” by James G. Esson. Send for your 
copy today. Single copies 25c. $2.00 per year. 
Special offer, 5 months for $1.00. 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
Room 1004-8 1270 Sixth Avenue New York 











America’s most. complete collection of 


Roses g 4 nd it the catal gue of 30b- 
bir & Atkins : neers in 1 icing in 
America 2-vear-old, budded ‘ita 
Ros 1 : Nearly 1 varieties are 


Other specialties: Azaleas, Grafted Hy- 
brid Rhododendrons, Flowering Crab- 
apples, Magnolias, Heathers, New 
Perennials. 


r S&4-pa ta fully illus- 
| ot the Rockies; 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Rutherford 25 New Jersey 








Tulip Tree Does Not Bloom 

I have a 15-vear-old Tulip Tree which has 
not bloomed in spite of all the cultivation 
and fertilizing that I have given. 1 have 
tried both bonemeal ind sheep ferti- 
lizer. Any information will be greatly 
appreciated. 

Mrs. M. I. PavusKa, (IIl.) 


Why Call Sou &§Old Man?” 

In the part of Ontario that I came from, 
that delightful shrub, with soft gray-green 
perfumed foliage, was called Southernwood. 
Imagine mv horror, after purchasing and 
taking possession of my ranch here in Cali- 
fornia, to find the same delightful shrub 
called “Old Man;’—why Why in the 
world? “Southernwood” is such a_ pretty 
name. 


? 
fhernwoo 


AGNES DEANE, (Calif.) 


Begonias Drop Leaves 

Why do the leaves drop off my Begonias 
just as soon as I bring them inside for the 
winter months \lso my foliage plants are 
beautiful until I bring them inside; then 
they just die completely. Will appreciate 
any information. 

Mrs. Eva LAMBERT, (III.) 


Age at Which Tulip Tree Blooms 
How soon does the Tulip Tree bloom after 
planting—say a young tree 5 feet or 6 feet 
tall when planted? How many years would 
these trees need to be set before bloom could 
be expected ? 
S. F. Connon, ( Mo.) 


Old Naretssus Bulbs for Further Blooming 

Can narcissus bulbs be used again after 
they have bloomed indoors? I am speaking 
of the Paperwhite variety. It seems to me 
I read an article some time ago in THE 
FLOWER GRoWER, that bulbs of this type 
could be planted out-of-doors during the 
summer months; however, I have been 
unable to find the article I read. I would 
like some information regarding this type 
of bulb and thought probably some reader 
of THe FLower Grower might be able to 


supply same. ae 
Pps R. S. Berry, (I1.) 


Water Lint 


A Garden-in-the-Water is the greatest 
thrill of all. It’s easy, inexpensive. Rich 
blooms and exotic perfume reward you 
every day all summer. 

75 varieties from 25 cents to 

$7.50. Guaranteed to Grow 
Special Collection, 3 hardy lilies rose, 


yellow, and apricot, $3.50. Will bloom 
this season 


Price List, Catalog and Booklet on Water Lily 
Gardens sent free, Mention FLOWER GROWER 


W. B. Shaw Aquatic Gardens 
Dept. 1, Kenilworth, D. C. 














PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 
Nae gage when marked with 


Ordinary Lead Pencil 


in all garden conditions. You can 
really depend on this Now in 
housands of fine gardens without 








a single complaint As attractive 
as they are convenient Beautifu 
neconspicuous. gray-green color har- 
monizes with plants, sol and_ rocks, 
Five styles covering all label prob 


Order a trial lot nou 
if unsatisfactory) or 
for free samples. 


(returnable 
send stamp 





100 
erfect Border L 3 Ee $7.75 
Pertect Rock Ga n Label } ae 6.75 
1% Show Garden Label (7 . 9.5 
1’ Tie-On Label with wires » x 00 
1 *t Pot Labels (4” x 3” tapered 7 2.50 


HOWARD HAMMITT 656 Main St., Hartford, Conn. 











Wants to Grow Lupines 
Will someone give Lupines a write-up in 
Tue FLowerR Grower? I am anxious to 
grow them and want full information about 
requirements. 
W. E. Gipson, ( Minn.) 


Sweet Peas Fail 

I take great care in preparing the soil 
and in planting sweet pea seeds. Further 
more, I locate the trench so that the sun’s 
rays strike it during the morning and 
for two or three hours in the afternoon 
At the proper time I provide brush. I also 
water liberally every other evening after 
the spring rains close, and spray every day 
or two with “Red Arrow.” 

Robust vines result which attain a height 
from five to eight feet. Three or four 
prize-winning blossoms develop on each 
stem, and for about one week I am 
rewarded with a gorgeous display and 
many bouquets. 

Then something happens. One by one 
the vines turn yellow from the ground 
upward and become dry. About three 
weeks from the day the Sweet Peas start 
to bloom, I pick my last blossom. 

I keep my vines practically free from 
aphids, but have noticed now and then a 
small spider which is practically trans- 
parent and hard to see. 

Will some reader (preferably from an 
area where climatie conditions are simi- 
lar) be kind enough to suggest the cause 
and the remedy, and advise the length of 
the sweet pea blooming season? 


VAUGHAN H. WILson, (Penna.) 


Crossing Gladiolus 

Will some reader who has _ successfully 
crossed Gladiolus tell me how it is done? 
Last Summer I tried this work according 
to directions, but the experiment was a 
failure as no seed was formed. 


B:. .-©.,. (Mien) 


Fertilizer for Producing Long Stems 
What fertilizer is necessary to produce 
long stems.on tulips, hyacinths, and all 
spring-flowering bulbs?) Some of mine that 
are supposed to have twenty inches of stem 
are not more than twelve inches long. 
Mrs. S. D. BAvErRT, (Texas) 


Trouble with Ivy 

[ have three lovely Ivys. Just lately 
something is wrong with them. A sticky 
substance is exuded through the leaves ani 
on the stems. I have washed it off with 
soapy water, but it comes back again. Is 
there anything I can do to “cure it?” The 
plants have lots of light and keep on 
growing. 

I would appreciate any help anyone can 


vive me. 


Mrs. J. M. MArquis, (Pa.) 


Mountain Laurel for Nebraska 

I am interested in the Mountain Laurel 
described in a recent issue of THE FLOWwE! 
GROWER, and would like to know if the) 
are hardy here in Eastern Nebraska, and 
how tall they grow. Any information from 
those with experience in the middle sec- 
tions of the U. S., will be appreciated. 

Mrs. E. H. DuNKLAN, (Nebr.) 








CHRYS ANTHEMUMS 


interested in Chrysanthemums, you will want 
ur 1936 catalog, containing goucr! ptions of 490 
Kinds; including hardy varieties, all classes of 





pompons, dwarf plants for the rock garden and 
‘ if the large flowering types. Sixty years in 
business is our guarantee of satisfaction 


Write for free catalog 
ELMER D. SMITH & CO. Adrian, Michigan 
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GREEN MOUNTAIN 





Everbearing Strawberry 
Gas . 

Originated at THE AIKEN NURSERIES 
The finest Fall Bearing Strawberry we have ever grown. 


Pee? Patent No. 112 


extremely vigorous and exceptionally free from disease. 
\ sensational Berry for Commercial and Home use alike. 
25 Plants for $1.50 
$4.00 per 100 @ $25.00 per 1000 


Shrubs, Pla nts, 
tile asking 


of Recommended Trees, 
ts ready. Free for 


and Ferns 
AIKEN NURSERIES 
PUTNEY, VERMONT 


Vermont It’s Hardy’ 


ir complete 


Wildflowers 


THE 


Box 25 


catalog 


“Grown In 











¢ 






EXHIBITION 
DAHLIA ROOTS 


2 
Value $4.00 


Bagdad—deep scarlet, Dorothy Stone—violct 
rose, Jim Moore—vyellow and salmon, Josephine 
G—soit rose, Kemp’s Violet Wonder—vio 
purple, Old Hickory—madder red and apricot, 
The World—rosy magenta, W. H. T.—begonia 


, 
let 


- Labeled postpatd—fully guaranteed 
FREE: 25 DAHLIA SEED 
~ ‘“ € a 2 wl seen BO wd ang ab ve lle 
al re 1st 

it SMALL FLOWERING $9 

DAHLIA ROOTS 
(Value $3.50) 
Buttercup Orchid, yellow—Baby Royal, Miniature, 


salmon and apricot—Jerry, Miniature, coral red 
Miniature, yellow and rose—Bob White, Pompot 
-Little Edith, Pompon, yellow tipped carmine 
Easy to grow, little fertilizing, no disbudding. Dwarf grow 
ing varieties for Border Planting. Excellent for cutting and 
arrangements. 


Labeled, Postpaid, 
FREE: 


bes n 


Raider, 


and Fully Guaranteed 


OUR 1936 CATALOG 


other special collections f eve 


to any dahlia fan ‘to th 


Lists and descri 


It is an 


f finer dahlias 


DAHLIADEL NURSERIES 


W. W. Maytrott, Box 24 Vineland, N. J. 


ivaluable aid e growing 








ALPINES from the NORTH 


New England’s Coldest Nursery 


offers 700 varieties of Rock Plants 
12 GEMS from Canada’s 


12 LOVELY ASIATICS Cliffs 


\ethionema pulehellum .. $.25 Arenaria stricta .. $.35 
\ndrosace sarmentosa ' 35 Diapensia lapponica 1.00 
Aster Forrestii .......... 35 Draba arabisans 35 
Lrodium amanum ........ 50 Draba fladzinensis 25 
Gentiana sino-ornata : oan Loiseleuria procumbens 100 
Geranium pylzowianum 50 Phyllodoce coerulea 1.00 
Iris dichotoma : : £75 Primula mistassinica 75 
Ononis teucrium . eece 2a Primula farinosa gaspensis 50 
Primula cashmeriana 25 Saxifraga aizoides a5 
Primula cortusoides 25 Saxifraga Gaspe Gold 100 
Sedum. sieboldi 25 Saxifraga oppositifolia 1.00 
Veronica armenia 50 Vaccinium vitis-idaea 5 

I Garden Catalog is America’s finest catalog tu 17 le ] 


exclusively. to Rock Garden Plants 


We also issue a 


GENERAL NURSERY CATALOG 


1 lists, 


at reasoni ible pr ic es, the fine st varieties ol! S 
“iade Trees, Hardy Roses, Shrubs, Peonies, Irises, Border Peren 
s, Lilies, Fruit Trees and Small Fruit Plants. 
Every Garden should contain these 
beautiful Davy Lilies ere are the 
varieties listed in our General Catalog 
Apricot . $.35 Margaret Perry $1.00 
Bay State 1.00 Mrs. A. H, Austin 1.00 
Plavia oe 25 Mrs. W. HH. Wyman 1.00 
nulve 25 Kwanso 8% 
soldini 1.00 Thunbergii 5 
ur Catalog Free east of the Rock Wt 
20c each, west of the Rockie: 
10% discount on all cash orders received before March 10 


MITCHELL NURSERIES, Inc. 


Dept, F Barre, Vermont 


4 Glorious 


ROCKET ucwrose 


jrom the CHICAGO WORLD’S 
FAIR ROSE 
GROWERS 





4 














Finest Fragrant 
Crimson Rose! 


An exquisite new red rose 


offered for the first time and 
exclusively by Inter-State - ; Fi 
famed growers of the Chicage : . - 
World's Fair roses irge flowers 

<i Pha 





very double fragra v h long 
atrong vin Beautift eee America’s Finest 
rf i SLUCILS at iti Ail rita 
when open A truly giori ieaagpiatamage — 
rose for the garde nd for 
rh see l d ' It 
1 ural col if Ir 4 4 is i 
I s Nurs ] k Sy ] r I ri 
( rant i \ 4 4 
] t-¥ You Nurse 4 w pri 
( Your FREE COPry before u do 
I nz 


NEW RED RUSSIAN 
LILY BULBS only 25¢ 


50,000 FLOWERS 
50c 


for only 


| itif } } f s 
12 fu i Packets 
¢ S 1 7 this 
ASTERS PETUNIA r Very 
COSMOS PHLOX L. “ 


PORTULACA 
MARIGOLD SWEET PEAS 
NASTURTIUM VERBENA 
PANSY ZINNIAS 


All 12 Full Sized P ackets only 
50e Postpaid. } 


LARKSPUR 











post p: sid. 


INTER-STATE NURSERIES 


1936-E. St. HAMBURG, IOWA 
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RARE BULB SPECIAL 


22 Bulbs for $1.00 





Here are unusual and delightful bulbs 
for t fie sum i garde 0 All are ot 
easiest culture Handle exactly like 
Gladiolus 2 Garden Atmaryliis, 1 Pink 
Fairy Lily, 3 Snowy Crocus Lily, 3 
Giant Summer Hyacinth 1 curious 


Hymenocallis, 2 Chlidanthus (the fra 
grant Gold Flower) and 10 Dainty Sum 
mer Oxalis in mixed colors Twenty 
two bulbs, seven kinds, labeled sepa- 
rately, for only ONE DOLLAR 





Vost interesting catalog on request 








REX. D. PEARCE Merchantville 
Dept. Z New Jersey 
Ps 5 ~ > 
Be ESS tg OG ae: 3 
WITH LESS WORK / 
OU can have a really beautiful gar- 
den and lawn this year if, before 
planting, you first condition the soil 


with G.P.M. Peat Moss. When mixed 
with the soil, this garden miracle-worker 
readily makes humus, aerates the soil, 
maintains moisture constancy and pro- 
motes vigorous root development—the 
underlying secret of healthy plant growth 
and beautiful blooms. Used as a pro- 
tective mulch, G.P.M. smothers weeds, 
prevents soil hardening and saves count- 
less hours of cultivation. 


Be sure to use G.P.M. Peat Moss in 
your garden this spring and give your 
seeds and plants a chance to produce the 
beautiful flowers you want. For best re- 
sults insist on G.P.M. The ‘‘green’’ bale 
head distinguishes it from loosely-packed, 
inferior grades. Order G.P.M. from your 
dealer or direct. 20 bushel pressure-packed 
bales, only $4.00. 





*Emblem-Protected—Your guarantee of quality 


DRICONURE—Finest quality pure organic fer- 
tilizer. Dehydrated cow manure with peat 
moss Free from weeds. Will not burn. 
3% bushel bag $3.00. 

SORBEX—Pulverized moss peat for seed 
flats, seed beds, cold frames and for top 
dressing lawns. Excellent root producer. 
10 bushel bag $3.00. 


ATKINS & DURBROW, Inc. 
165-W John St., New York, N. Y. 


1524 South Western Ave. 177 Milk Street 
Chicago, Ill. Boston, Mass. 


Mail coupon today for Free 
sample and valuable folders 
on many garden uses of 


G.P.M. Peat Moss. 





ANSWERS 


Peonie Theat DD Vat Bloom 

Anew MI H. P. Cook Ind. ) 

It was:an acciglent that your ge 
a er oot o } results trom an ol 1 peony 
leap wh id fa to bloom for years, 

4 vy i a 


sta se snniied about it. lifted it up, 





1 then planted it back agal As a rule, 
_ “old F eony clump treated in this way 
} S li well aft yards 

It = hest to dig 1! i sulking peony 
, it, clean the roots, and plant 
As { whether it is better to plant Peonles 
Spring or Fall, most peony planting is 
he Fall simpls nae e it is easier 
“het ile the roots at that time than it 
5 i Spring. It is a little easier to 
1 Peony when handling it in the 
s} « than in the Fa but a person who 
s careful need fear of planting 
Peonies in tl pring | have planted 
Peonles th sS ¢ and Fall each year 
over 50 vears. and have never been 

ible to see anv difference in the results 
Peonies f y irchased from a_ distance, 
for spring planting should have been dug 
in the Fall and carried in storage over 


Winter and kept in proper cendition. But 
where one wishes to move a Peony in his 
own garden in the Spring, it can be dug 
and transplanted in the Spring if the work 
is done very early, soon after the frost 
“the root must not be exposed 
to sun, wind. or heat. so that the roots 
wilt in the least. 

Prejudice 
peony roots comes from 


is out; bu 


against spring 


planting of 
careless handling 








® Cut 18-inch swaths; trim 6" closer 
to walls, trees, shrubs than with 
hand mower; scoot up terraces — 
all quickly done with Evinrude 

Lawn-Boy as you stroll 

along and guide it with 

one hand! Daily fuel 

only 20c; weight only 95 
»} pounds—won't pack soil. 
' Four cutting heights; free 
wheeling; automatic start- 
stop control, and nine oth- 
er features. Rubber-tired 
wheels optional at moderate 
cost. Write today! Evinrude 
Lawn-Boy, 1613 W. Hope 
Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 


'WN-BO 
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LITERATURE 


at that time of the year. Many Px 

sale in stores in the Spr 
covering in trays a 

| bulbs. dahlia tubers 

‘ and dahlias may stand some 
such treatment, but Peonies cannot. Pe 

exposed for sale either in Spring or 

should always be kept covered with « 
moist covering that will 
from wilting. 





keep the 
A. M. Brann, (Min: 


Perennials and Re Plants From Se 
Answering Mrs. S. H. Warren, (Oh 
I recommend the following perennials 


easily raised from seed: 


Information on Growing Caeti 

Answering Leo Dube, (Maine): 

I have grown Cacti for several year 
the house with splendid results and 
disappointments. However, to give ger 
directions is not easy in a short s} 


because their needs as to soil, temperat 
moisture. ete.. are widely different 
unless one wishes to have just bdtar 


mummies. one ought to understand 
needs of each plant. 

If Mr. Dube is really interested, let 
suggest that he look in the advertising 
umn of the January issue and take ad 
tage of the trial subscription of six months 
to the Cactus & Suc ulent Journal pub 
by the Cactus & Succulent Society of Ar 
ica. This Journal contains valuable n 
rial and suggests many books on the subj 

Some Cacti can and do endure extreme! 
- temperatures, depending upon conditions 
of moisture, drainage, etc. It must not 
supposed, however, that because a plant 
endure 40 degrees in Arizona that it w 
do so in Maine without certain conditions 
heing fulfilled 

I have over 200 species here in Penns 
vania and have a very encouraging success 
with them and many beautiful blossoms 

Catalogs offered by advertisers in THE 
FLOWER GROWER contain many hints whic! 
will be found useful. 

Rosert H. WALKER, ( Penna.) 











LADYSLIPPERS 


for forcing or planting. Three varie 
ties, Acaule pink, Pubescens yellow 
Spectabile pink and white. $1.50 per 
doz. Send for catalog 


L. E. WILLIAMS NURSERY CO. 
EXETER, N. H. 











Gowen Garden w 


POSTPAID 
These curious desert plants thrive 
doors or in Rockery. Easy to € 


produce beautiful and un al 1 

L arge, strong PLANTS su a as usua 
retail at from 25c to 50c each Every 
plant a different variety. Send 25c fo 
3; or 50c for 6; or $1.00 for 12, pos 
paid. Free Flower & Vegetable Catalog 


— Dept. C-349 
FAIRFIELD “yy ty yer 4-4 


If You Wish . . . 


The best of the familiar forms of 


ROCK and ALPINE PLANTS 


as well as the rarest and finest from a! 
parts of the world, send for our 
1936 catalogue entitled 


CONTINUOUS BLOOM IN THE 
ROCK GARDEN 
It has many SURPRISES of interest to the garden 
CRONAMERE ALPINE NURSERIES, Inc. 
Shore Road Green Farms, Conr 
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rs Wilt 
-wering Mrs. R. E. Tucker, (I11.): 
it-resistant strains of almost all varie- 


f Asters are available now. Grow 

and you will probably eliminate your 

young plants seldom show any 

e of the presence of wilt. It is 

when they have reached considerable 

that they turn yellow, wilt, and die. 
GARRET T. GREER, (Ohio) 


nty-five Best Roses 

plying to the request of Chas. C. 
(Penna.) : 

should say that tastes in Roses vary 

tastes in wives, but the members of 

Syracuse Rose Society, many of whom 


classify as experts, think that the 
wing list consists of Roses that are 


st faultless, along the lines mentioned 

Mr. Colyer, such as vigorous growth, 

resistance, color range, 
abundance of bloom: 

The three Radiances—led, 
Bell, and just Radiance; but Mrs. Charles 
Rell is the only one that has any style to 
ny way of thinking, and the only one I 
vould grow. All three meet Mr. Colyer’s 
specifications. Other flawless pinks are 
Lady Alice Stanley, Lady Ashtown, Mrs. 
Henry Bowles, Mrs. Charles Morse, Edith 


disease 


ness, 


Vrs. Charles 


Vellie Perkins, and Briarcliff. Whites are 
wre difficult to grow, but Grange Colombe, 
Caledonia, Mrs. Jules Bouche, and White 


Ensign, are very fine. At present yellow 
Roses are very popular, and Duchess of 
Wellington, although old, is still a great 
favorite: Golden Dawn, Mrs. Pierre S. Du- 
Mrs. E. P. Thom, Mev. G. A. van 
Rossem. Multicolor: Mad. Butterfly, Gaiety, 
Pres. Herbert Hoover. Among the reds, 
there are Etoile de Holland, probably the 
perfect red Rose; Vargaret McGredy, 
Charles K. Douglas, FE. G. Hill. 

The following Roses had a 


pont, 


prominent 


ace in Mrs. Edwin Webster’s garden at 
Quisset on Cape Cod. This garden was 
planned and planted by Mrs. Harriet R. 


| ote 


of Marblehead, Mass., who is one of 
e best rosarians of the country: 


Portadown Ivory McGredy 
Caledonia 
Charles P. 


Roselandia 


Margaret 
Gaiety 
Charles K. Douglas 
Ville de Paris 


Kilham 


Lady Margaret Mevrouw van Ros- 
Stewart sem 
{riel ingele Pernet 


Rev. 
Potin 
Mrs. BURTON MICHAEL, (N. 


Pres. Hoover Page Roberts 


Julien 


¥.) 


{re Oleanders Poisonous? 
Answering Mrs. M. G. Soch, (Mo.): 


Nerium (Oleander) is from neros, humid, 
eferring to the habit of the species. The 
leaves are fatal io animals (horses, etc.) : 
the flowers have caused death to those who 
irelessly picked and ate them; and it is 
m record that the branches, divested of 
their bark and used as sticks, have poisoned 
ie meat roasted in them. 

Culture: The flowers are produced only 
n matured well-ripened shoots; con- 
sequently the plant must be well exposed 
to sun and air throughout their period of 
<rowth, which is Spring and early Summer; 
the flowers appear later in the season. 
\iter flowering a rest should be allowed 
ior a time, by withholding water, which at 
ther times should be freely given. The 
ants may then be cut back, and encouraged 
‘oO make a little growth before Winter. 
Xepot in early Spring, accordingly as the 
lifferent size plants require, using a com- 
ost of loam and decayed manure, in about 
equal proportions. 


’ 


G. Boyrens, (ind.) 
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Rock Plants From 
H. Warren, : 
As a whole alpines and other perennials 


Pe re nnials and 


Answering Mrs. 3S. Ohio 


are not difficult to start from seed. Use 
one part each of loam, leaf-mald, and sharp 
sand, baked to kill weed seeds and insects, 


and put in a pot or pan with bottom drain- 
Plant ripe Whenever ] 
sowing thinly, and cover sparingly. Water 
from the bottom, not allowing the soil to get 
nor hard. 

Each detail of the above is important in 
itself. Neglect one rule and failure is at 
hand though all the rest have 
fully tended. 

HucuH S. AvstTIN, 


age. seed possible, 


sovoy 


been care- 


Penna 


To Get Rid of Ve Jacke fs 
Answering Mrs. R. A. Beeland, (Ala. 
To get rid of Yellow 

garden may be more of a problem than one 
| was once confronted with in the construe- 
tion of an irrigation ditch. I solved it by 
going to the nests at night, throwing a 
shovel of earth upon the entrance, and then 
punching a hole underneath the nest with an 
inch-and-a-quarter steel bar. Into this hole 
I inserted a quarter-pound stick of ‘stump- 
ing” powder with cap and fuse. I filled the 
hole above the powder with earth. The fuse 
was then fired. In the discharge that fol- 
lowed not a single Yellow Jacket was left 
alive. This treatment has never failed to 
completely eradicate the pests. This amount 
of powder does not tear much of a hole in 
the earth. The area disturbed will not 
exceed 18 inches in diameter. 


liou 


Jackets in a flower 


F. M. GILL, 


{ Oregon ) 











At the British Delphinium 
Society's Show in London 
June 27, 1935 
Six Certificates rr “Awards 


of Merit for New Varieties 
» granted. Of these 


Watkin Samuel's 


PLANTS GAINED THREE 
“WILD WALES” 
See Illustration 
“BLUE BEAUTY” 
“CODSALL BOY" 
In the Royal Horticultural 
Society's Delphinium Trials 
no their gardens at Wisley 
WILD WALES obtained ar 
other “AWARD of MERIT 
New Seed $5.00 per packet 
(about 2 seeds) 
Seed of varieties not yet in 
ine rce *10.00 per packet 
(about 250 seeds) 


WATKIN SAMUEL 


King’s Mills House 


Wrexham England 


CAVEMEN... . 











Had clubs. But you can grow Cavemen’s Clubs 

and be among the first in the United States to 
@ do it. This new GOURD —just released by us 

14-18 inches long, smooth handle, rough, fur 

rowed, globular end like a Caveman’s Club 
@ Order at once Grows easily and surely 


Packet—Dozen and half seeds, 35c 
Anotlier »p by the Pacific eed Company! 
IT'S ABSOLUTELY NEW! 
PACIFIC SEED COMPANY 


Long Beach - California 








A Veggling 


LIME 


PRINCESS VAN ORANGE 


(Plant Pat Ni 


The Most Talked About Climber in Europe Today 


Be among the first to enjoy this sensational new 
rose. Branches literally covered with masses of 
brilliant orange-scarlet flowers, imparting an un- 
usual radiant glow. When laden with bouquets of 
these sparkling blooms, Princess Van Orange makes 
a wonderful show on trellis, fence or archway. A 


\ igorous grower and exceptionally hardy 


BLAZE (Plant Pat. No. 1 


tinues to be the most popular of all New ( limbin 
wonder that ‘“Blaze’” has proven a sensation, for it 1s the very 
first scarlet climber to be everblooming when once established 
“Blaze” has every quality to enchant rose lovers—brilliant 


Train it over an arcn, 


1 
color, profuse blooms, vigor and hardines 


pillar, or pergola — use it to brighten porch or 


, ; 
mass of scarlet blooms 
ft ™ x. > 
GOLDEN CLIMBER (Plant Pat. No. 28) I 
sire this exquisite climber 
1 : ) ] 
a thrilling sight 


for cutting 
vengeance. Adds a modern note to your garden 


Sold by Nurserymen, Florists, Seedsmen and Dealers Every- 
where. Available also in ‘’Fertil-potted’’ Packages 


WRITE FOR beautiful 


” Sixteen roses in fu 






tne NX u R 


Cod 1 Oc to cover mailing 
at} V& 
JACK 
Hybridszers and 
Department 


) Acclaimed by the Nation and con- 
g Roses Little 


rence Witn 1ts 
very rose lover W111i Ge- 
Its show of rich golde 


Gorgeous flowers on tong stems 


A hardy vigorous grower which takes 


h Ipful directions show how to su lu 


SON ¢ PERKINS company 


F36 NEWARK, NEW YORK STATE 






} 


n blo IT iS 


root witha 


LOOK FOR THIS 
Patent Label. .1t is Your Protection 


di 


1 
4 





The glory of England's gardens 
comes to America with 


SUTTONS SEEDS 


ENGLAND’S BEST 





Trere’s a splendor and gaiety to the 


an English garden—which 
most American gardens never know. 
Yet, you can have all this loveliness— 
easily —by planting Sutton’s Seeds. 
Over a hundred years of intensive 
breeding have developed and fixed in 
Sutton’s Seeds these qualities of lavish 
bloom, brilliant hue and gorgeous size 
which flower lovers prize. Good soil 
and ordinary care are all they need to 
produce a riot of beauty in your garden. 
Don’t delay! Send for Sutton’s Ama- 
teur’s Guide in Horticulture and Gen- 
eral Garden Seed Catalogue for 1936— 
the Peerage of the Flower Realm. 
Write direct to Sutton’s American Resi- 
dent Representative: Mr. George H. 
Penson, Dept. F4, Glen Head, L. L, 
New York, enclosing 35c, or to 


SUTTON & SONS, Lrp. 
READING, ENGLAND 


A comprehensive selection of Sutton’s Seeds 
is kept in stock by R. H. Macy & Co., Inc., 
New York City, the Wayside Gardens, Mentor, 
Ohio, Kaufmann’s, Pittsburgh, Pa., and Gimbel 
Bros., Philadelphia and Milwaukee 


flowers in 











Keeping up with the Joneses is noth- 
ing compared to keeping up with 


The New Dahlias 


Join the AMERICAN 
DAHLIA SOCIETY 


You get four Bulletins each year to tell 
you all about—the new Dahlias; the old 
Dahlias; Dahlia Shows; Dahlia joys the 
world over; Dahlia troubles the world 
over. Interesting, informative, authorita- 
tive articles and news about the Dahlia 
world. 


Dues $2.00 a year 
You will not want to miss an issue once 
you join the Society. Send $2.00 today 


and receive the latest information from 
Dahlialand. 


Sample copy of the Bulletin on request. 
AMERICAN DAHLIA SOCIETY 
C. LOUIS ALLING, 


Secy. 


251 N. Court St. West Haven, Conn. 
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Life Pla the Sout! 

Answering Gertrude S. © le. Mass.) : 

The “Life Plant” inquired about is Bryo 
phyllum i um. Here it is “Life Leaves,” 
for the leaves will drep off and roots will 
start l itehes ( he leaves, Later 

ere W 1 row small plants around 
the leaves. which may be separated and 
planted; or as a curiosity a leat may be 
pinned e wall of a m where the air 
is moist. and the same thing happens. 

The first one that I grew came to me 
from Bermuda; some leaves rolled up in 
i newspa The leaves were laid on the 
soil in a | ind they soon produced young 
plants 

They are very easily grown; will grow 


two to three feet high. F1 
about three inches long, more or 


wWers are tubu 
less, and 


one-half-an-inch or more in diameter: color 
creenish-white, sometimes ‘aaa with pur- 
plish s hades. 

A much more beautiful species is Brvyo- 
phyllum crenatum. This species will also 
erow from the leaves. It is a smaller- 


growing plant; the tlowers are smaller and 
prettier, being bright scarlet. 

Bryophyllum calyeinum is usually grown 
in botanical gardens, as it is used in the 
study of morphology of leaves, for there 
are two forms of leaves on this plant. 

I. G. Noyes, (Mass.) 
Transplanting Hollyhocks 
Harry L. Weber, (Ohio) : 

You Hollyhocks can be trans- 
planted. Yes, and very successfully too. 
I find Spring best, at a time when the 
plants are about six inches to a foot high. 
Give the roots plenty of cultivated space 
and keep shaded until well started. We 
water in large quantities at all times here, 
but upon that point you will use your own 
judgment. I have often cut large “rooty” 
ones in two or three sections so that each 
had plenty of little roots, and they do fine. 
They bloom with the rest and seem just as 
hardy. 


Answering 


ask If 


Mrs. C. L. (So. 


Dak. 


FREE 


Illustrated report of amazin 
test of rose protection aes 
insects and diseases. Of vita 
interest to all who grow roses 


DUNCAN, 


G200 NEWS 





o = for Rose d.ouers 






Sent Free! Write today. 


ROSE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. F. Philadelphia, Pa. 


NEWER GLADS 





oin the ever-widening circle of my Glad 
F riends Clean, true, healthy stock. Always 
moderate in price. Just a a card. $1.00 
Specials: 12 large or 18 1edium Edith Robson, 
or 16 large or 24 nm im Lavender Delight, 
7 large or 12 me sean Ma iry Elizabeth, or 10 
large or 15 medium Mildred Louise, 


E. S. CLARK, JR. 


Windsor, Conn. 


PRIZE TGOLS for 
LAWN and GARDEN 


R. D. 72 














DANDELION AND 
CRABGRASS RAKE 
Rids your lawn of a 
million future pests 
by nipping off heads 
before seed matures. 
Also strips broad weed 


Sturdy 
English Digging Fork 
Digs twice as easily as 
a spade, breaks up soil 
$2.10 at stores, $2.25 by 


mail. leaves that crowd and 
-kill grass. $1.00 at 

Harry R. O'Brien's , 

“What, When, How your dealer's or send 


price plus l5e 


to Plant.’’ Com- postage to THE 
plete, 64 pages. Gives UNION FORK & 
garden secrets not HOE CO., 520 
found in seed cata- Dublin Avenue 
logs. Send 10c in coin. Columbus, Ohio. 








Do Iris Revert? 
Answering C. W. Beerbower, (Va 
There is a prevalent idea that Iris, 4 
Gladiolus, and other bulbous plants 1 
to another color. Generally, this is 


possible. A rare sport may be foun 
sometimes disease in the soil, over-fert 
tion. or adverse weather conditions 
eause a change in color; but this jis 
exception rather than the rule. Iris 
other bulbs will always come true to 
bulb. Their seed, if planted, will pri 
however, new colors in most cases, 
What actually is happening to your 
is this: You state that you planted t 
several years ago. In all that time 
probably did not once dig and divide t} 
In Iris, as well as other bulbous pla: 


that are hea 
multiply slow 


there are varieties 
multipliers, and some that 
Therefore. if Iris are not divided and r 
occasionally, the strong root-makers sin 
squeeze the weak multipliers right out 
the picture. Eventually, you will 
nothing left except fhe strongest variet 
which may be purple or yellow, ete. 1 
latter is the cause of this idea 
reversion. However, may sp! 
up. if the old thower stalks are not rem 
before seed has ripened and dropped to t 
soil. These seedlings may, likewise, caus 
the deterioration of the other plants. 

It might not be amiss to give a_ few 
simple rules of iris culture. When sett 
out new plants, plant them 20 to 24 inches 


some 


biggest 


seedlings 


apart. This may seem like waste of grour 
but in a couple ef years you will apy 
ciate the idea. In the Spring, top dress 
with bonemeal, or hardwood ashes. | 


both. In the Summer, remove old flow: 
stalks and dying leaves. Keep the cent 
of clump open to sun, as the rhizomes ne 
this sun bath. Weeding is, of course, 
quired. In the Fall Iris need no protect 
except in their first vear. Dig, divide, a1 


reset Iris every four years. By this tim 
the clump is crowded, which lessens 
flowering ability. 

Follow these few simple rules and 


will not only keep your colors and variet 
true and intact, but the quality of 

tlowers will be much _ better. Iris are th 
lords of June, but many people abuse the 
simply because somewhere, at some tim 


they heard that they required no care, A 
little care will more than repay you f 
your trouble. 

Dr. J. J. JECMENEK, (Iowa 


Identity of Vine 
Answering B. Seagall, 
The vine that is asked about is Clemat 

coecinea, probably the wild form which 

often seen in the Blue Ridge Mountains; 
the plants sold by large nurseries all 
the country have blooms of a most exquisit 
shade of red, and the lining is decide 

yellow, making a delightful contrast. 1 

wild ones are much yellow, and 

those I have seen the red is not so vivid 

in the cultivated ones. 

Mrs. Martan A. McApow, (Mich. 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 


Puckhevn, 


STERILOAM 


MAKES EVERY GOOD SEED GROW 
10 Ibs. for $125 


(Wise.) : 


less 





Assures strong, vigorous plants... no —_ 
-no damping off...saves time... 
screening necessary. RESULTS GUARANTEED. 


Literature on request. 
50 Ib. bag $3.50 100 Ib. bag $6.00 
Order from your seed store or from 
W. C. DUCKHAM CO., 69 Noe Ave., Madison, N. J. 
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Hybrid Tea Roses 
Answering Chas. C. Colyer, (Penna. 
I have listed here 25 Hybrid Tea Roses 
h are reputed as being easiest to grow. 
ey are: 
Greiff Miss Willmott 


AY lie de 


ty Uprichard Mme. Butterfly 
rles kK Douglas Mme. Caroline Testout 
Col mandant L. Bar Mme. Edmee Metz 
ine Mme. Jules Bouche 
I hess of Wellington Mrs. Aaron Ward 
Eroile de Hollande Mrs. Arthur Robert 
George C. Waud Waddell 
Golden Ophelia Mrs. Charles Bell 
Killarney Queen Mrs. Henry Morse 
Konigin Carola Ophelia 
I Tosea Radiance 
I Ashtown Red Radiance 
Pirrie 
| have taken into consideration the five 
ties which are desired: Vigorous 
wth. disease resistance, hardiness, color 
ce, and free blooming. Roses need some 
and if vou intend to grow Roses you 
ist expect at least a little trouble. They 
be sprayed occasionally for insects 
fungus diseases. They must also be 
eiven some winter protection. Hybrid Tes 
Roses should be hilled up with earth late 
n Autumn and, when the ground is frozen, 
tected from thawing by covering with 
vergreen boughs, leaves, or some other loose 


erial. Do not cover the beds with wet 
sogey manure, or smother the plants with 
a too-dense covering. Keep the beds dry 
shaded from the winter sun. 
[ would advise that you get a 
“How to Grow Roses” written by 
America’s greatest rose authorities: 


copy of 
three of 
Robert 


Pyle, J. Horace McFarland, and G. A. 
Stevens, It is published by The Macmillan 
Co.. New York, price $2 00. This book con- 
tains a wealth of information valuable to 


Tose growePrs. 


JEROME J. Doy Le, ( Mass.) 

Construction and Care of Lily Pool 

(Wash.) : 
F 


Ted Pfannekuchen, 
So much information on construction « 
lily pools has been given in previous issues 
of our Flower Grower I will not take up 
valuable space; but do want to give this 
never-failing remedy for keeping water 


Answering 


clear, preventing algae, the green appear 
ance in water. It is called the Medicated 
Hi-Bail. They look like golf balls cut in 
half. and are snowy white. It is an acid 
condition which causes the green scum, and 
these Hi-Balls correct that acidity. Use 
1 Hi-Ball for all aquariums up to 5 gallons, 
and 1 extra for each 5 gallons more. In 
pools, use around two Hi-Balls to each 25 


bought at 
each. No 


vallons of water. They can be 
dime stores here at 10 cents 


danger of using too many. 


Mrs. D. M. Futton, (Iowa) 
Mealy Bug on Coleus 
Answering Mrs. A. Steffens, (N. Y. 


To rid your coleus plants of mealy bug. 
spray them with a nicotine or pyrethrum 
solution. Use 2 teaspoonfuls of Black Leat 
1) or Evergreen, to 1 quart of soapy wate! 
Coleus do hest in full sun, and as a house 
lant should be placed in a south window. 
Water the plants thoroughly only when they 
seem to need it. Coleus like a ‘light loamy 
soil. 
(Mass. 


JEROME J. DOYLE, 





6 GIANT DAHLIAS—PREPAID 


ONE PLANT EACH OF 


AMELIA SD ab SALMON 
ED $ 
oo 
With Order 


ROB'T. EMMET 

ORIENTAL GLORY. EORANGE 
Box 5633-F 
Indianapolis 


JANE ROSS—CERISE 
CAVALCADE—ROSE 
LADY M. PONSONBY—YELLOW 


DELIGHT-U GARDEN 





Notes 


Answering 


Ciaudiolus 


Schlabach, 


Del. ) 

reverting to an 
changing to some inferlor ¢ 
members of certain garden groups 
which I lead, have told me that this has 
been their experience. Two or three women 
say that bee inferiority of color 


Lorenzo 

In reference to Gladioli 
old tvpe or 
Some 


olor: 


ause of this 


from c rms which they have had more than 
two or three years, they did not dig their 
Gladioli this Fall. One woman told me 
that out of a mixture of several colors she 
finally got two or three varieties, the others 
having changed to a rather unattractive 
pink. It would, of course, be interesting 
to know whether all of her old corms made 
new cormels. She also seems to think that 


flowers are affected bv the color of adjacent 


plants. I have known this to oceur with 
pansies, especially in Midsummer, 
NELLE BONIWELL, (Wis 


Heuchera from Seed 
Answering Mrs. S. H. 
I have learned how to 
from seed. Sow seed in 
taining good garden soil. 
into the soil. See that the soil is 
always damp. Water from bottom. Keep 
the pan covered with glass, even after the 
seeds germinate. The seedlings are so very 
tiny and grow so lowly, that the glass keeps 
them from drying out. (Of course they 
must have air, so leave one side uncovered 


Warren, (Ohio): 

grow Heucheras 
pan or flat con- 
Barely press the 


seed 


for a space.) 

I plant in late Summer and carry them 
over in a coldframe. The pan or flat could 
be put in a cool room near a_ window. 


Set out next Spring in the bed and protect 


from hot sun. Sun burns Heuchera badly. 
After that they increase and stand cold 
weather well. 

Mrs. Mary T. Ristey, (Ind. 














Become a. . 


GLAD FAN 


\ 












Alyssum 
Arabis 












RARE 


You can get more genuine garden 
pleasure out of growing Gladiolus 
than from any other flower I know 


of. The variety of color and form 
is almost infinite. You can get 
colors to please any taste and all 
sorts of types to satisfy any one 
human being. Glads are easily 
raised and increase from year to 
year. 


See our full page ad of last month. 
Also send for my 68 page catalog 
the highlights of the 
gladiolus world. 


describing 


Champlain View Gardens 
ELMER E. GOVE 


Box 45 Burlington, Vermont 





i 





UNUSUAL 


Saxatile fl. pL, 





Aubrietoides, New Dwart Asters, 
Artemesia Frigida, Campanula’ Stansfield, 
Delphinium Menzeizii, 1 gonum-=_— Herracle 
vides, Geranium Napale, G inia Watson 
Heuchera Glabella, Lutkea Pectinata, Pen 


stemon Deustus, etc. 
Send for Free Cataloo— 
It Pronounces Names. 














AND THIS WONDERFUL 
BOOK OF GARDEN BEAUTY 


SENT YOU 


FREE 


Ask for new 64-page Book of Garden Beauty. 
Packed with hundreds of new varieties, old 
favorites. Many unusual values. It's FREE. 
Write for it at once! 





pert, 


BOOK. 


YOUR GARDEN 
°600 PLANS 


sanll fn fr anly 


Just think! 
narily put into your garden, tris m 
you to accomplish wonderfu 
be made into a glorious beauty 
the show-place of the neighborhood 








10: 


With no more cost or work than you ordi 
book enables 
results. A 5-foot plot can 

spot, or your entire yard 


ervelous 


YOUR INDIVIDUAL DESIGN! 


We paid Romaine B. Ware 
$600 for 25 beautifu 

Every plant marked, 
plan to fit you 
for a striking, 


famous garden designing ex- 
plans Simple, easy to use 
named for best display. Select one 
r garden, or combine sections of severa 
individual design 


YOUR GARDEN A BEAUTY SPOT! 


stamps or coin (while this offer is open) 
rate book is mailed at once 
But send TODAY 


R. M. KELLOGG CO., Box 2749, Three Rivers, Mich. 


Why just plant? PLAN first and get maximum value 
pleasure, satisfaction with favorite flowers, shrubs, trees 
Friends will praise, envy your taste Send only 1!0c, 


and this elabo- 
with FREE GARDEN BEAUTY 
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Flowers 


New and Rare 
for vour Garden 


- =_ _ 
1 troduce to Flower Growers the quality 
and value of Schiing’ s Seeds and the fasci- 
nating page t r new “BOOK FOR 
GARDEN L O\ ERS. , 
MARIGOLD, DIXIE SUNSHINE Bril- 
liant new Chr anthemum-fi wered Marigold 
I iP ate loomer. 
“Pkt. 25c 
ASTER, California 
Giant Sunshine, 


BLUE MOON—An- 
ther beautiful nov- 
elty—Sunshine type 
with light blue outer 

petals and quilled 
ind tufted orange 
ellow center. 

Pkt. 50c 
GAILLARDIA 
Grandiflora, GOB- 
LIN This striking 





Sunshine Aster new perennial is a 
bushy little plant, 

well. covered with flowers of bright yellow, 
deepening at the center.........-. Pkt. 75c 


SNAPDRAGON NANUM GRANDIFLO- 
RUM, mixed rust-proof varieties—Shades 
of carmine, crimson, scarlet, orange and old 
gold. 1 to 1% ft. tall, suitable for borders 


WE NAS Kade viccslesolsnbe ances Pkt. 50c 
TITHONIA SPECIOSA —“Golden Flower 
of the Incas.’’ Magnificent for backgrounds. | 


Plants of imposing size and tropical luxuri- | 
ance are covered with brilliant orange scar- 
ee OSE re eer ce ee Pkt. 50c 
UNWIN’S DAHLIAS—A highly individual, 


early-flowering strain of great decorative 
value, in a wide variety of pastel colors, 
Pkt. 35c | 


ASCLEPIAS Cu- 
rassavica, SUNSET 
GLOW—A new and 
very unusual ‘‘But- 
terfly” flower, large 
umbels of coppery- 
scarlet and gold, set 
with long dark 
green leaves. Mag 
nificent for cutting 

2 ft. stems, 


Pkt. 50c 


CEPHALARIA AL- 
PINA — Deep, Ca- 
nary Yellow; very 
double flowers, like a giant scabiosa. 6 to 8 
ft. tall and blooms freely all summer, 

Pkt. 35c 


-Our ro 





Tithonia 


| BOOK FOR GARDEN LOVERS— 


garden guide 


The Collection § 3: ‘00 


including catalog, a 
$4.05 value 


Schlings Seeds 


Max Schling Seedsmen, Inc. 
Madison Ave., near 59th St., New York City 











CAMELLIA JAPONICAS 
Azaleas and other fine plants listed in 
Write 
Prices reasonable 

FRUITLAND NURSERIES 
P. O. Box 910-S 


uur catalog for your copy today. 


Augusta, Ga. 














e WATER LILIES e 


Valuable advice FREE on care 
of Water Lilies and Gold Fish. 
Also instructions for building 
Pools, Rock Gardens and Tub 
Gardens. All to be found in our 
new 1936 beautifully illustrated 
catalogue. 

Many new varieties of Lilies to 
choose from at very attractive 
prices. Request on post card 
brings it FREE. 

VAN NESS WATER GARDENS 


Euclid Crescent, West Upland, California 
















Do D 
In answer to C. F. 
While it 


elphi Mats 


Mass.) : 

is written in almost every article 
on the culture of Delphiniums In the garden 
that thev should be given considerable quan- 
tities of lime, my experience with Del- 


nhiniums has never demonstrated this to be 
a fact. At least, Delphiniums do not require 
lime anv more than any other common 


garden tlower. C chief constitu- 


ent of lime, is an essential element for all 
plants. No plants are able to grow in @ 
medium entirely free from calcium. I have 
known of a number of cases where Del- 
phiniums have been badly injured by lime 
or bonemeal applications, but I have never 


observed a case where it could be definitely 
shown that the Delphiniums suffered from 
a lack i sae 

The application of lime, bonemeal, or cer- 


make the 
It so happens that 
iron in the soil solution when 
the soil becomes alkaline. If the iron is 
not in solution the plants have considerable 
difficulty in obtaining it from the soil, and 
may consequently show the lack of iron by 
the leaves becoming very quickly mottled- 
vellow, what is generally spoken of as 
chlorosis. 

Delphiniums, I have found, will tolerate 
a rather wide range of soil conditions pro- 
vided they have a sufficiency of the various 
nutrients, particularly phosphorous. Soil 
reaction has very little to do with their 
growth. The plants described apparently 
have a sufficiency of all the essential nu- 
trients, and in addition apparently have 
an abundance of organic matter in the 
soil. Under these conditions you may ex- 
pect good growth. It is my feeling that 
those who report an improvement in growth 
of Delphiniums upon the application of lime 
obtained the improvement in growth in spite 
of the lime rather than because of it. 


RAYMOND C. ALLEN, (N. Y.) 


substances, tends to 


ilkaline. 


tain ot = 
soil sweet or 


goes out ot 





GLADIOLUS » » » 


Direct from the originator of GOLDEN GODDESS, 
BETTY NUTHALL, SALBACH'S ORCHID, MISS ALA- 
MEDA, and other world famous varieties. 

Free catalog in natural colors on request 


CARL SALBACH 


651 WOODMONT AVE. 
BERKELEY 





CALIF. 





FREE! Zant’s Book of 
Blue Ribbon Dahlias 


@ 36 pages of Imported, Honor Roll and 
Standard Varieties. Illustrated and Rated. 
Many Money Saving Collections 
Michigan’s Finest Dahlia Farm 


ZANT’S WILDWOOD GARDENS 


Box F GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 











HUNDRED TIMES ON 


(Tawn” 


Writes D. C. Braden of Culver Military Acad- 
emy, Culver, Indiana. "How do you do it?' 
we are asked. "By sowing Scott's Lawn Seed,' 

| reply."' Scott's Lawn Seed contains 
deep-rooting perennial grasses free 
from weeds. It is no wonder such a 
seed produces beautiful, weed-free 
turf. Try Scott's Lawn Seed and be 
sure of a beautiful lawn. Learn how 
to rid your lawn of pests—write for& 
free copies of LAWN CARE. ; 


O. M. SCOTT & SONS COMP 
43 Main Street COMPANY 
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Gloxinia Bulbs 

Answering Mrs. M. Denel, (N. Y. 

Gloxinias have proved very 
to grow and the blossoms are of unsu 
passable beauty. Some three years ag 
was given a leaf taken from a past-bloor 
ing-period plant. I kept this in a tumb] 
of water being careful to fill with fres 
water as needed, and placed it in a sum 
window. It was about three weeks bef 
I saw the tiny roots forming and then 1 
bulb began to show itself. Making a mi: 
ture of one-third sand and two-thirds fi: 
soil, which had been well enriched with 
cow manure, and with 
bonemeal for “ rtilizer, I planted the n 
bulb, leaving the old mother-leaf attache 
‘covered to a depth of about half an ine] 
and placed in a window giving little su 
until the new leaves were well through t!} 
soil, keeping damp but not wet, and being 
careful not to wet the leaves when 
ing. The baby plant having 
established, I placed it in a A 
window in a warm, well-ventilated roon 
until it bloomed; at which time I found 
did better in a cooler atmosphere and less 
sun, or no sun at all. The blooms lasted 
a long time. 

After the plant ceased to bloom TI cut 
off the leaves, rooted them for new plants, 
and set my old plant away in a cool dry 
place, giving no water at all for six o: 
eight weeks. After the resting period | 
enriched around the edges of the pot with 
bonemeal, watered, kept in a warm room in 
shade for a few days, and then placed it in 
the sunny window again and it was ready 
to grow. I found it makes no difference 
what season of year the plants are started 
Last year my thriftiest plant, nearly ready 
to bloom accidentally became broken from 
the bulb. I rooted the top for new plants 
and the old bulb sent out more leaves of 
larger size and several more flower stalks 
than before broken. I had feared it might 
not bloom that season. One may get many 
bulbs from one plant in a very short time, 
and such beautiful gifts are always appre 
ciated by the plant ‘lover. 


TILLIE TILLER, 


Culture of 


easy bu 


one teaspoonfu 


wate! 
become we 
very sunny 


(Maine) 


Best 25 Irises for Amateur Growers 

The following list is submitted in answer 
to Chas. C. Colyer, (Penna.) : 

Cameliard, Cheteaser. Dauntless, Desert 
Gold, Dolly Madison, Frieda Mohr, Glow 
ing Embers, Indian Chief, June Bride, King 
Juba, King Midas, King Tut, Los Angeles, 
Midgard, Mildred Presby, Morning Splendor, 
Persia, Pink Opal, Pluie d'Or, Princess 
Beatrice, Rameses, Realm, Sensation, Sol 
ferino, and Souv. de Mme. Gaudichau. 

Mr. Colver asked that the selection be 
made on the following points: Vigorous 


growth, disease resistance, hardiness, color 
range, and free blooming. I also con 
sidered strength of stem, branching, and 


number of flowers to the stem. All the 
varieties listed are modest in price. If the 
newest and most expensive varieties were 
considered, about five in the list would be 
superseded. 


DororHy STONER, (Kans.) 


HOODACRES 


Originating Gardens 


World Famed. _ Birthplace of the Double 
White DELPHINIUMS and other new colors 
Spring planting days near. Mature plants ~0 
per cent discount, delivered—Spring 1936 onl) 





Fight-months Seedlings ready April. 
Superb stock, Plants and Seeds. 


JAPANESE IRIS. 
CHAS. F. BARBER Treutdale, Oregon 
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Lpy le Information 

A. Steffens, 
under 
usually in 


(Ri. e.0% 

hardwood 
openings 
shade. Cannot re- 
er ever having seen it in swampy 
Is From this one would infer that 
uld apprec iate a similar — in the 


nswering Mrs. 
Mayapple 
- in leaf-mold, 
it receives light 


grows 


en. Have never found it growing in 
inction with evergreens. 


grows at least as far 
I am trying to remem- 
whether I ever found it growing in 

soil: and it seems to me that in 
-e parts of Michigan where I knew it, 
cround was clay. The leaf-mold would, 
uurse, give the clay a certain friability. 

old woodlot where I used to find the 
many of the trees have been 
this lovely wildling still lives 
It likes, I think, moderate amount 
ioisture; but my memory tells me that 
upland woods—maple, especially—is its 


\s to hardiness, it 
as Michigan. 


vapple, 
ut, but 


In childhood, both in 
wa, my sister and I 
sus wildflowers grew, 


Michigan and in 
knew where the 
and could always 


rringly find our way to them. I even 
id a wildflower garden in an old barn- 
ird; and most assuredly the plants throve 
ind blossomed. Long before I ever saw 
the inside of a botany book, I gathered 
plants and knew almost instinctively how 
to make them grow. Even now, after a 


creat many years, I can still see the many 
varieties of wildlings in their native settings 


whenever their names are recalled. Pos 
sibly those who wish to be readily success 
ful with wildflowers should know them in 
t ~ Wav. 

NELLE BONIWELL, ( Wisc.) 
Liah f-red Py ony 

Answering George Alexander, (Mo.) : 

[ would add to the list of light-red 
Peonies which Mrs. MeLaughlin of New 
York, has given, the variety Commander. 
This is a true light-red Peony. If you 


Chart and com- 
chart, you 


will take the French Color 
pare Commander with the color 


will find that it is a true solferino-red, 
which is as near a light red as we can 
me to. Commander is a very late variety: 


with Richardson’ 8 
In parts of the country 


in faet it is in 
Rubra Superba. 


season 


where some very late Peonies do not do 
well, Commander might not come good, but 


all across the North it is fine light 


red Peony. 


a very 


A. M. Branp, (Minn.) 


Re sting Period for Pe largonium 


Answering Mrs. M. E. Denel, (N. Y.) 
The host of garden plants popularly 
known are Show, Fancy, Scarlet, Tricolor, 


ete., Geraniums, belong to this genus. 
The principal section of Pelargoniums, 
apart from species and their basing con- 


sists of the Show Decorative, Faney, Zonale 
or Bedding, Variegated-leaved and Ivy- 
leaved. Every section of this Pelargonium 


under different treatment; the 
for which the plants are required, 
und the seasons of flowering, vary consider- 
ably. Most everyone knows about Zonale 
Bedding Pelargoniums for outdoor bed- 
ding and pot culture. 


succeeds 


purposes 


Culture of Show and Decorative Pelar- 
goniums, in this country known as Lady 
Washington Geranium: They succeed in a 
moist cool house, and not under hot and dry 
onditions up and through their flowering 
stage. C uttings should be proc -ured early in 
August from ripened shoots of plants that 
have been — to the sun until the 
urrent year’s wood has become harde ened. 
After recting the cuttings and potting up 
in a 3”-pot, with little water continue 
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growing in a cool house; pinch the top 
out, and afterwards 3-5 new shoots will 
form. About December pot up in a flowe 
ing pot 4-5”. For early blooming no more 
pinching is necessary; for later blooming 
pinch once more about middle January 


Good loam with one-fourth decayed manure 
forms a good compost Pat firmly or the 

become sappy. Provide good drainage 
and keep the plants rather on the dry side. 
Large btained by growing 


roots 


specimens 


them for several years with same treat 
ment as first year. After being cut back 
about August, they should be kept mois 
on the roots until beginning to break, whet 


they should be shaken out, the roots par 


tially pruned, and replaced with new soil 
in pots a size smaller than before. Grow 
in similar way to jung plants and transfer 
about the end of the year to the flowering 





pots, sav 6 q”’ pots, according to size of 
plants ‘ving and training to form bal 
anced head is necessary 
FANCY PELARGONIUM, INCLUDING SO-CALLED 
PANSY GERANIUM 

This class makes compact growth. Flow 
ers are small, borne in greatest profusion 
hey are more tender than the Show Pelar 
gonium and are not quite so easily grown. 
The best time for taking cuttings is early 


Spring ; 
such as S 
be more 


potting and 
how Pelargoniums. 
carefully 


ripening in Summer, 
Watering must 
attended to in Winter. 


Little higher temperature is welcome; over- 
potting must be avoided; and plenty of 
room allowed or it will become drawn. 


Fancy Pelargoniums are much less vigorous 
than the Show varieties, and do not require 
so much tying out. The plants may be 
similarly grown for several years in sue- 
cession.» . 

When you plant your plants 
ering out in the garden in full sun up 
to August o1 September, then prune back 
and pot in a little smaller pot as mentioned 
and proceed as before mentioned. You will 
find your plants clean from green fly and 
other insects. 

Growing Pelargoniums as specimen plants, 
as done in Europe for exhibition, requires 
plenty of observation and patience; after 
wards when in flower, there is nothing like 
them for ornamentation in the house. ] 
had last Easter 36” heads in 12” pots. 

G. Boyens, (Ind 


atter flow- 


’. Plant Patent 


the 


tones 





hicheerS 
ER LILIES 






Colorful— > 
Beautiful — 


No garden is complete 
without the beauty and 
fragrance of a Water Lily 
Pool. Water Lihes are the 
easiest of flowers to grow no weeding no 
watering—no hoeing. Certain to prove of 
fascinating interest 


Plan Now to Build or Restock Your Pool 


All Tricker Water Lihes are 
and guaranteed to bloom 


TRICKER’S 1936 ae een 


young, vigorou 





*‘MARLIAC TRIO’’—Three Har Water 
ilies. Marliac Rose; Chromatella, ye Ww ; 
Marliac White. Special, all three : 
“wt pe ot “How to 
Pool.’ Pool building is 
natter with this complete 
FREE 
FERTILIZER PRAEFECTA 1936 Catalog 
Use an at icine Aber 
is at pla g Beaut 
Blooms—Large Flowe > w ¢ pea 
bag $1 bag $ < now read 
1 q ( ianada 
15. 
~ Order Today! 
Send your inquiry or your ord 
the office nez irest you 


wet RICKER: Wwe 


Everything for the Water Garden 
6315 Brookside Ave. 6323 Rainbow Terrace 
SADDLE RIVER, N. J. INDEPENDENCE, OHIO 


ee 
ue, 1200 TO 1-BEAN 


An enormous yielder=— over 250 
1400 Beans have been grown on one —_ 
wy, It's a wonder. Beans white, best quality 
Pkt. (60 beane 10c, 3 pits. 25c. 
> With every tic Bean Oraer we send free 
. 1 Pkt. (500 seeds) 15-Dey Radish 
1 Pkt. (1000 seed ») 30-Day Lettuce 
Seed Book with Discount Coupons free. 
MILLS SEED House, ROSE HILL, N.Y. 
















No. 162 
A lovely 


history of the Lone Star State. 
beauty of 


commemorates the 
Words cannot describe 
vermillion-red blooms, 


new Rose whose name 


the bright 


touched with gold at the base of the petals. You 
need to see the open flower; you should know the 
of pink in the mature bloom; you will be 


amazed at the lasting quality of the flowers, 
and the blooming habit of the plant. Texas 
Centennial is offered this year for the first 
time, and at such a modest price that 
it may be in every garden. 


$l each $2.50 for 3, 


shipment. 


$10 per doz. 


made at proper planting time. 


Our New Catalogue 


presents many other new vwarieties, includ- 


Gold,”’ 


Centennial 


ing **Texas a fitting companion for 
sold at 


A copy of the catalogue will be 


Texas (and the same 
price) 


mailed on request. 


Dixie Rose Nursery 
Box F, Tyler, Texas 
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FLOWER GARDEN | 
sY JULIA jj 


PRIMER — C0 5000s 








grant denendable } 
gra 1e] 4 
‘ 1] t 
gu n 
s 1 ae | cs the 
ovwest 
\\ ' | you 
I I yar crt 
IF yy making a st 
€a d I wed, alone save 
¢ of the book,” says 
mae : VJ Pri ? 
$3.00 
yder fr n ’ er y fy m 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York City 








] 
BUY YOUR SMALL DAHLIAS FROM 
Pompon Miniature Specialists 


$1.00 

$1.00 

Catalog on request. 
REX DAHLIA GARDENS 

1652 N. Jarrett St. 








7 Named Pompons 
4 Named Miniatures 


Postpaid. Perfect stock. 


Portland, Oregon 


WATER LILIES 


Dazzling Brilliant Colors 
My California Sunshine Grown 








nd 


I s New low Pe In every 











All Plants Sent Postpaid. Safe 
Delivery Guaranteed, V for. 
l 


I 


t 
’ 





Weacy Cate FREE 
1 ‘s° Catalog 


Jian 
leetions for 

JOHNSON WATER GARDENS 
Box 42 Hynes, California 


Rare Kinelish 
Flower Seeds 


SPECIAL OFFER 
W I 


 25¢ 











lustrated 


i 19 catalogue, the most com- 
prehensive published, 4,769 different kinds 
" of flower seeds described, including an up- 


lection of DELPHINIUMS, 
and LUPINES, also a large 
1 of HERBACEOUS, ROCK 
SHRUB SEEDS Free on 


to-date « 
LILIUMS 
PLANTS and 


THOMPSON 


IPSWICH a 


& MORGAN 


ENGLAND 








- 

S i War 

; Septembe 

, , 

ruil 

3 n Wate 

i al 
. pa d I 
! ‘The soil 
, fine wood, 
2% n. lrenches 
irked out 10 
sown thickly. 
Wood S is and before 
it t whole bed was 
: siblv two inches 
eeks SO the young 
plants ' ; ind fr then on shifted 
r themse! < since t] -traw mulch kept 
I rmosanum sown 
h the Coral Lilies was a 
i=s 4 ls hen it froze. Will 

oming size in 1936. 

Mrs. Frank LeININGER, ( Minn.) 

ntity Plant Which Resembles 


In answer to E. N. Brewer, (Iowa 


It a irs t e that the plant in ques- 
n is sin inother species of Browallia. 
al ised to t common garden 

ecies Browallia Americana, Browallia 
osa will answer your description. The 
vers are a it the same color and the 
ives resem Americana very much; the 





Ts It Quality GLADIOLUS 


If you want 


lescribes most 





9 Free for t} iskir 


lity @t no extra cost 
LEONARD C. LARSON 


5921 No. Atlantic Ave. 


Portland, Oregon 











THE BEST LABELS 


FOR YOUR GARDEN 





SIMPLEX GREEN 
WEATHERPROOF LABELS 
PERMANENT UNOBTRUSIVE 
EASY TO READ AFTER 
MANY YEARS EXPOSURE 
The Labels With the 
WHITE WRITING 


Easily marked with Stylus. 
required. 


No. 31 Green Plant Labels with 
Copper Wires, size 3 x 15 inches, 
$2.50 per 100, 50 cents per doz. 


No. 51 Green Rock Garden Labels 
(pointed type), °g inches, 


No ink 


size 4 x 5. 
$3.00 per 100, 60 cents per doz. 


Postpaid in U. S. A. Steel Stylus 

Included. Descriptive Price List 

showing all sizes, and samples free. 
CHARLES STEWART COMPANY 

158 Eagle Rock Ave., Roseland, N. J. 


















ation, Cre hination, 
ter Marglobe Tomato. 5c 


Pell your Friends 


Yiseasesand 


Park’s Flower Book 
All about Flowers, their Beauty, i 
Klondyke ¢ Josmos, 5c. 
Order to-day. 


¢ that L 


' oa) [a + 
Spt 11s g st all res 
ict at t ( r ¢ t flo = 
! r als ( . f elj 
} i = Br i i o=a 
RAYMOND ( ALL} \ 
Sypapdaradgo I) ) l } 
Ans H l B 4 es N 
I ha : Snapdragons | ( 
flowered strain) for years, fa r 
et good blooms last year. whet 
roved fatal to so many towers 
Start Snapdragons early 
ee 1 Yes I ( s 6) Te 4) AS 
weather mits it ! inting 
seeds require n days for germina C 
the boxes should be turned daily al 


are uy. 


When weather is satisfactory for « 
planting, usually in early May he re 
Nebraska, transplant into rows in the 
len. Transplanting helps the plant 
a better root system and enables it to w 
stand dry weather. Keep 
blossoms picked: by this I mean piel 
with 


A 


per iods of 


long Stems, not 


pod that forms after blooming P 
the blossoms causes the plant to throw 
six or more new shoots below the cut 
Within a few weeks, each of thes 


ylossom en 


will give you another 
in size and beauty to the one you cut 
I would not advise mulching the pla 
and as far as my experience goes it s 
unnecessary to water them 
draw the | system to the top soil 
make a weak plant inclined to go to I 
rather than to blossoms. Keep the 
lean by after transplanting, 
vou will surely be rewarded by to 
, § thinking) the most beautiful flov 
‘an grow. 
HELEN E. 


1 
shoots 


root 


} : 
noeing, 


RvuyLeE, (Nebr 


lo Weep Rose of 
Wialting 
¢ Mrs. G. H. ( 
All shrub flowers are 
ing qualities, when cut, i 
of the woody stem is peeled back fron 
ut end. This allows for 
of water. Always use 
utting. I would 
of Sharon, being so nearly like the li 
would not be very 
eut flower. 


or stem ¢o 


Bl f 
Jloom 


Share n 


Answerin 


* Vo 
improved in 
if several 
ereatel 
very 
imagine 


hor k, satisfactory 


vering effective In 


is very 


Ing roses Now, perhaps, vou may 
ible to tell me why my Rose of Sharon | 
never opened but instead became almost 
hard as marbles just when the covet 


enough to show 


vear after planting 


BK. M. H., (Was 


Peat Moss 
Answering 


rhe 


verized 


Info 
Mrs. D. M. 


peat moss used in gardening 1s 
much finer than the 

poultry dealers However, if the 
vrade is stored outside in a loose pile 
Winter, where it will be damp, it will 
integrate, until it can be used very 
fully in a seed-bed or for other garder 
purposes. We find it much more econo! 
this peat and it 
heaps or piles than to buy the 


pulverized grade. 


rmation 


Fulton, (Lowa 


OTraciet sold 


to use Coarse store 


© Mm 


C. S. Faunce, (Miel 





ictures, Culture, Height, Pronunci 
REE. Ask for your copy. With Early Mas- 
Yellow Supreme Marigold, 5c. 


GEO. W. PARK SEED CO., GREENWOOD, S. C 
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nipping out the see 


Watering 1 


absorpt 
shar} Knite 
that the KR 


This peeling method of the b 


rie 


Wu 
= 
e! 


and 


\ 
ve 
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ng Chrysanthemums 
swering K. E. Regan, (Conn. 


regards rooting the tops of Chry- 
Ws 

it the old stem back, after blooming, 

or four inches aboveground. The 

iv be brought into a cool house in 

er or January to start them into 

Lhe little shoots which form about 

wn of the plant, both from under 

shoots and from the old stalks, are 

rooted in sand, and potted in soil; 

nd the intervening months in a cold 
till time for outdoor work. 

hardy Chrysanthemums I leave 

n place in the garden until natural 

starts in the Spring. The clumps 

lifted and torn into as many 

as there are shoots. Caution should 

sed in selecting cuttings, for while 

fram the old flower stalks root, they 

t develop into such good plants as do 

hoots arising from below the ground. 

I’. B. Ler, (Nebr 


mation About Kalmia 
\nswering S. L. Fraser, (Nova Scotia 
elieve Kalmia will grow in Nova Scotia 
ven the right soil and some shade. 
on the north side of a building or 
trees. In order to have it live, the 
ist be acid. I have never seen it live 
five years in a clay or lime soil. | If 
have such, dig a bed 6x6 feet and 3 
eep, and fill with leaves; oak leaves 
est. Sand and garden soil should be 
| it is better to let settle a year before 
ge. unless soil is acid. Get good 
plants, (2-foot, bag and burlap). 
int carefully and mulch with oak leaves 4 
or more deep. Pine boughs may 
leaves in place. Keep mulched all of 
me and do not try to cultivate with 
ig about plants except to remove 


( 


H. D. HEMENWAY, ( Mass.) 


rowing Hedge for City Garden 
(Answering G. G. Thompson, (Mo.): 
vou have the space and are willing 
tart with a hedge six feet, there is 
ips nothing prettier or more dense than 


White Pine (Pinus. strobus) when 
vy set and cared for. The Hemlock 
the Spruce are also dense, as is the 
tae. If you are satisfied with a 


us hedge, the Amur Privet, Ligus- 
umurense, grows rapidly. Can be 
ipped and will make a dense hedge, 
lv cared for, up to fifteen feet. The 
Syringa vulgaris, makes a very hardy 

It will grow fifteen feet high, but 


close-clipped will give very little 


H. D. Hemenway, ( Mass.) 


fruit Tree in Flower Pot 
\nswering Francis O'Donoghue, (Ont.): 
ching or cutting the ends of each shoot 
cause it to branch with new growth. 
done after a rest, just before new 
wth starts, often February or March. 
ever, usually you can have more satis- 
erapefruit plants, as house plants, 
tarting new ones every two years and 
ving away the old ones when they 
too spindling. 
H. D. HeEMENwWayY, ( Mass.) 











‘ Sa Giant Mammoth Zinnias. New 
and best varieties of large balloon type. 
est colors. Burnt Orange, Deep Salmon Rose, 


ew aeble. White . 4 Large Pkts, mailed for 10c. Our 
ea instructive Catalog of plants, seeds, bulbs, etc. FREE. 
EAT NORTHERN SEED CO., Dept.527, Rockford, Illinois 
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Edible Weeds to Supply Insufficiency of 
Leafy Vegetables 


Answering Mary N. Gable, (Mass. 
Here is the list of weeds that my mother TEE 4 ethy Eel, 






used in the preparation of many a delicious 
lish of cooked “greens:” 
Lar Ss Quarter ( pod i 
‘5 ed Dock (R rispus 
P f Phytola i a ira 
W i (ress Bar irea Dal irea) , 
Horseradish (Roriy r racia e 
1) hael 1B Paraxacun . df 
New— Hardy 
The leaves and tender shoots should b 
sl talinaaes ale Early Bloomer 
In mation that 1 aid in identifica I teresting new t 
! se Spe s 1 be available at ‘ I 
the Sta , ‘ ‘ ‘ W i ‘ 
t he itt kxperiment Sta l Anv fat ‘ rae 
er’s \ ] ] be ola to }) ht Tlie c 
out } f 
GARRETT T. GrreER, (Ohio ; ny 
t it 
Amaryllis Hallii (Lycoris Squamigera Bed naerserd Peer pr itera? sae age 
Answering Mrs. C. Stoddard, (N. Y. : , 
ma ee ne oh Special-The Hardy Harvard Carnation 
rhe Lily mentioned is Amaryllis Hallii o1 . 
Lycoris squamigera. It can be had fron oe ore K deomecuge 
” higaeanss, cone _ a had ; immer. Sy f e. I y. 3 plants 
iny good horticulturist or bulb house for for $1.00. 
about $1.00 each, and I have seen it adver .'Mums and Carnations, 3 each $1 


} 


tised as low as 50¢ each in some of the 


catalogs of the big seed houses. It should FREE NEW GARDEN BOOK 






not be so expensive, as it multiplies very \ 
fast . t k at prisingly low prices, i I y fi 
: Pe ee : ing rom Cover to cover it is f ] 

[ plant my bulbs around or among my th good news for those intending to § d f 
peonies or some leafy plant, as the stalks plant this Spring. There are hundreds of end for 
in bloom are two or three feet tall. Mage tr I eS aoe Seis tien Co 

Mrs. H. M. Beam, (N. J.) ' . 
Fullline...Fruits, Trees, Shrubs, es 
" ; Perennials, Seeds 
‘Rabbitsfoot or “Haresfoot Fern : B 





Answering T. Peterson, (Calif.): 

Rabbitsfoot Fern is Davallia genus, but 
| have forgotten the species. Try J. Manda, 
West Orange, N. J. 


I. G. Noyes, (Mass.) Box 535 


THE STORRS & HARRISON COMPANY 


Painesville, Ohio 








STAR OF BETHLEHEM 
COLLECTION 


Comprising one large No. | 
bulb each of 17 favorite va- 
rieties. A $4.00 value for 
$2.75, postpaid. No. 2 bulbs 
for $2.00. 





A. E. Amos, $0.15 
J. S. Bach, 1.00 
Dorothy De 15 
Dr. Durr, iS 
Dream of Beauty 10 
Erica Morini, 2 
Field Marsha ' 2 
Gertrude ¢ 10 
Jessie, + pink 10 
Libelle, | 15 
Margaret Peter 
t 20 
Mrs. Anna Pfitzer 5 
Nelly, pint . @ Gell ae a 
Rosemarie Pfitzer r ,40 N "Ait ia \'F mer 
Star of Bethlehem 60 . 3 2 ee ti 
Thos. Edison 0 ” L~ 


Troubadour 


Price list on request 


A. C. BIGGERSTAFF 


8115 N. E. Couch St. Portland, Ore. 














Why Some 
Lawns Breed 
Worms, Grubs 


Often home gardeners are puzzled and 
annoyed by having their lawns infested 
with cut worms, grubs, termites and 
other pests—while certain lawns, per- 
haps right next door, are free. 

In most cases the answer lies in the 
fertilizer they use. Such organic fer- 
tilizers as bone meal, manures and 
sewage products naturally foster ver- 
min. That’s one reason why so many 
thousands of home gardeners prefer 
VIGORO., An inorganic plant food, it 
does not encourage grubs and worms. 
Nor does it have an offensive odor 
and it leaves the lawn a sanitary place 
for your children to play. 

But still more important: Vigoro is a 
complete plant food. It provides ail 
eleven of the food elements growing 
things need from the soil, in just-right 
proportions. (By-product fertilizers 
supply only two or three.) 4 Ibs. of 
Vigoro per 100 sq. ft. is a square meal 
for everything you grow. 








USE THE COMPLETE PLANT FOOD 


VIGORO 


Supplies all eleven food 
elements needed from soil 














outrcuTs all OTHERS 


(@\ Spap@e” 
















Is PRUAER 
1 Expert gardeners everywhere se it cuts 
\ P easier, closer, cleaner. Rustproot chrome 


finish; non-pinching grips; new “one-hand™ 
catch. Two sizes. Surprisingly economical. 
$1.75 (Ladies’ size $1.25) postpaid. 
SEND FOR THIS 10¢ BOOK 

“Secrets of Success in Pruning.” Increase 
bearing and beauty of shrubs, trees, and 
vines. Free with purchase of Pruner, or 
send 10c to— 

SEYMOUR SMITH & SON, INC 
73 MAIN STREET OAKVILLE, CONN. 








NEW PINK GLADIOLUS 
“BETTY CO-ED” 


The Glad with “‘That School Girl Complexion”’ 

Exquisite for vases, baskets and _ bowls. A 
dream. SPECIAL OFFER: 30 bulbs, medium 
sizes, 49c, prepaid Stamps or coin 
catalogue free. 


J.D. LONG, Box F19, Boulder, Colorado 


Time for Seed Germination 


We have seen sev 


eral inquiries in THE 


Flower Grower regarding the time re- 
quired for the germination of seeds of 


various species of p 


lants In one of our 


catalocues we find the following list. The 


number of days give 


nis approximate, for 


it would be impossible to name a certam 
number of days for seeds to germinate, 


unless the seeds we 


‘re treated alike and 


were of exact age, dryness, and ripeness, 


ete., and still there 


would be a doubt. 


Those that may germinate in five days 


are 


Alyssum 
Ageratun 
\mmobium 
Anthemis 
Arabis 
ellis 
Benincasa 
Callichroa 
Callistephus 
Campanula 
Centaurea 
Chelone 
Clarkia 
Clintonia 
Calliopsis 
Cosmos 
Crepis 
Cynoglossum 
Cypress Vine 
Dahlia 
Dianthus 
Erigerou 
Galega 
Helenium 
Helianthus 
Vise 


Those that may germinate in eight days 


are: 


Arnebia 
Acroclinium 
Ambrosia 
Aster 
Balsam 
Callirhoe 
Silene (Catchfly) 
Centranthus 
Cerastium 
Collinsia 
Cosmidium 
Cuphea 
Diascia 
Dipsacus 


Helichrysum 
Hollyhock 
Ipomoea 
Lavatera 

Layia 

Lupinus (VTer.) 
Malope 

Malva 


Tagetes 

Mathiola 

Mignonette (Reseda) 

Mina 

Mirabilis (Four 
o'Clocks) 

Nemesia 

Oenothera 

Oxyura 

Sedum 

Silene 

Sphenogyne 

Stevia 

Stocks 

Southerlandia 

Sweet William 

Tuniea 


‘aria 


Geum 
Hedysarum 
Linum 
Myosotis 
Nagelia 
Nasturtium 
Nigella 
Picotee (Carnation) 
Rehmannia 
Rheum 
Solidago 
Verbena 
Tropaeolum 
Zinnia 


Anchusa 
Antirrhinun 
Aretotis 
Armeria 
Artemisia 
Bartonia 


Cajophora 


Carnation 
Celosia 
Centauridium 
Cerinthe 
(haenostoma 
Cheiranthus 
Cineraria 
Chelone Pansy 
Coleus 
Crucianella 


Gamolepis 








64 page 





The Most Beautiful 
SEED CATALOG 


Vaughan’s Gardening Illustrated : 


is world-famed as the outstanding home 
garden catalog Illustrates 240 different 
flowers in true color and lists 2164 varie 
ties of annuals, perennials, roses, wate! 
lilies and gladioli. Also includes the ten 
der. finelv flavored, table quality vege 
tables Full cultural nstructions pre- 
pared by practical gardening experts 
Contains pictures, prices and descriptions 
of everything the home gardener needs 
or desires Special Offer: 





Marigold Yellow Supreme 
Its 3-inch Flowers have broad frilled 
petals of rich creamy yellow, loosely ar- 
ranged like a giant carnation, and with 
a mild honey fragrance Generous 
packet 10 cents. Catalog sent with mari 
gold or alone free. 


VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE, Dept. 42, yetine Saorome 


69 W. Randolph St., Chicago 47 Barclay St., New York 


Maloney s 


TREES — SHRUBS —VINES— ROSES 
Our New FREE Catalog in color tells about 
the hardy, healthy, true-to-name stock grown 
in our 400 acre nurserfes—gives planting di 
rections—guarantees satisfaction — saves you 
money. 52 years’ experience backs every item 
We have except.onal Rose values this year 
MALONEY BROS. NURSERY CO., INC. 
47 Main Street - - : - Dansville, N. Y. 





oFreeCatalosue 
























To win more new friends this year, 
-* — full 15c-packets 

Ticks all Giant Snapdragon [HIOREE 
> seeds—three choice colors, Ruby- LOLORS 
Red, Canary-Yellow, Rose-Pink—all ° 
abc 3 for 10c. Send dime today! Vicks 
Begs) Garden and Floral Guide free— / 
low prices, many special of- geen 
fers. America’s oldest mail / | 
seed house. foremost 
Aster specialists, 











Giant flowering plants. King of 
them all; finest strains we believe 
ever produced. Large size bulbs pro- 
ducing from 8 to4 giant blooms, rang- 
ing in color from shades of pink and 
rose to scarlet and deepest crimson. 
Special Made to get 
: Offer new customers 
will mail postpaid 1 fine bulb for 25¢ 
3 for 60c or 6 for $1. One order toa 
customer. This size bulb usually retails 
: for 60c each. Send your order today. 
\ New catalo FREE. Tells all about the best 
tables, flowers, plants. etc. 


W. BUCKBEE ,..2c%5 27. 











Those that may germinate in t 


Achillea Gypsophila 
Adonis Hebenstreiti; 
Alyssum (Vers nnial) Honesty (Lu: 
Anagallis Humulus 


Ipomopsis 
Kaulfussia 
Linaria 
Lapageria 
Lasthenia 
Lavender 
Bidens Leptosiphon 
Boltonia Ligularia 
Browallia Loasa 
Lobelia 


Calandrinia Lychnis 

Calendula Mandevillia 
Canary Vine Matricaria 
Carduus Melianthus 


Mimulus 
Moluceella 
Morning Glory 
Nolana 
Nycterinia 
Orobus 
Oxalis 


Papaver (Poppy 
Pentstemon 
Daisles (Shasta) Petunia 
Digitalis (Foxglove) Phacelia 
Erysimum Phlox (Annua 
Erythrina Podolepis 
Eschsecholtzia Portulaca 
Eucalyptus Potentilla 
Eucharidium Saintpaulia 


Eupatorium Sanvitalia 
Fedia Saponaria 
Fenzlia Schizanthus 


Gloxinia 


Grardoquia Statice 


Gaura Stachys 
Gerbera Tecoma 
Gesneria Telekia 
Gilia Thunbergia 


Globularia Valeriana 


Gomphrena Venidium 
Grammanthes Verbascum 
Viola 


Those that mav germinate in fifteen days: 


Godetia 
Gourds 
Heliotrope 
Helipterum 


Achimenes 
Agrostis 
Alonzia 
\mberboa 
Anemone Hibiscus 
Angelonia Hemerocallis 
\nise Inula 


Anthericum Jonopsidium 
\rgemone Kochia 
Asperula Lantana 
\stilbe Larkspur 


Limnanthes 
Lythrum 


Regonia 
ryonia 


Bryonopsis Momordica 
Duddleia Nierembergi:: 
Cacalia Parsley 

Cactus Perilla 

Calampelis Phaseolus (Scarlet 
Canna Runners) 
Capsicum Physianthus 
Carthamnus Physalis 
Calanchoe Pittosporun 
Catalpa Platyeodon 


Centrosema Poinciana 
Cobaea Ricinus 
Cucumis Salpiglossi- 
Cueurbita Salvia 
Datura Saxifraga 
Delphinium Scabiosa 


Didiscus Sidalecea 
Dolichos Smilax 
Echinops Stenactis 
Funkia Steptocarpus 


Genista 
Glaucium 
Gloxinia 


Thermopsis 

Torenia 

Trachelium 
Trichosanthes 





DAHLIA SPECIAL 


$4.50 For limited time only. We will se! 
Value one root each of the following— hau 
for tauqua Regal, Atlantic City, Myra 


ORDER AT ONCE—This offer will be W 
drawn when stock is depleted 


Catalog Free 


CHAPPAQUA DAHLIA GARDENS 
Chappaqua- - - - - - New York 


ew fockPlanis 


and Derepnials 
send for 1936 catalogue 
Rog SY 


$1 00 Howard. Kentucky and Josephine G 
. 


Postpaid 
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pie we 








se that may germinate in twenty days: 


nia Francoa 
tilon Gaillardia 
thus Geranium 
tum Heuchera 

ynema Iris 

nthus Jacaranda 
haea Kennedya 
gonon Martynia 
plex Meconopsis 
rietia Nerium (Oleander) 
tisia Nicotiana 


Pelargonium 
Poinsettia 
Polemonium 
Pyrethrum 


thalmum 


santhemum 





Per.) Rhodanthe 
inthera Sweet Rocket (HHes- 
inium (Per.) peris) 
iena Rudbeckia 
Solanum 


Stokesia 

\ Trifolium 
sotis Tritoma 
Tydaea 


se that may germinate in twenty-five 


ima (yperus 
ACAVE Fragaria 


(ntennaria Freesia 
Basil (Sweet) Hedychium 
tha Lathyrus 


us Nymphaea 
Calla 
Swainsona 
Taesonia 
Trollius 





se that may germinate in thirty days: 
s Auricula 





Akebia Bananas (Musa) 
Angelica Berberis 
Aquilegia Callicarpa 
Arbutus Cydonia 
\ pli Herocleum 
\sparag Passiflora 
Asphodel Stephanotis 
Those that may germinate in from fifty 
lays to two vears: 
Boeconia Musa 
Clematis Palms 
Dictamnus Peony 
Echinoeystis Phlox (Per.) 
Fuchsia Polygonum orientale 


We think that the Dicentra belongs in 
lis class, for we have planted them in 
January. put the seed box outside. and 
buried it in the snow with no results as 
to germination. (The were fresh, 

iined from my plants.) They will drop 
from the plants into the ground and ger- 
minate in the Spring in one or two years. 


+ 


seeds 


We have never succeeded in germinating 
secds of the following species, when planted 
n the Spring, but they start readily when 
they are sown in the Fall: Eehinoeystis 
a, Perennial Phlox. and Polygonum 
rientale. The latter is an annual, one of 
the “old-fashioned plants” which were grown 
by our forefathers, though it is more prob 
able by our foremothers, and at that time 
the common name was “Raeged Sailors.” 
Common names are unreliable 





litoria ternata evidently is one of the 


ig-term-seed-germination sorts, for we 
aa 12 Large Bulbs $1.00 Postpaid 
>> MARJORIE «<« 
Ay, Beautiful golden orange flower with crimson center. 
4 Plant now for summer blooms. Send, with order 
names and addresses of ten flower gardeners 
and we will enclose two extra bulbs FR 


Write for buib list ltustrated in color. 


CARDENVILLE BULB GROWERS 


RF. D. 6, BOX 516F, TACOMA, WASHINGTON 





MONTBRETIAS 










A REAL SOLUTION FOR YOUR 





NARROW WINDOW SILLS 








! a YY 4 > 
°° WYD-SYL 
PORTABLE WINDOW SHELVES 
Send for Circular 
W, H. SCHURR, Mfr. 
‘6 Cummings St. Irvington, N. J. 
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have tried to raise a few plants from seeds 
Without results for ten vears. Three times 
we have tried them; soaked, chipped them, 
wet, dry, hot, and moist; results nil. We 
have never seen but one or two plants. It 
is a rather pretty tender vine. 

The last few years we have been planting 
our seeds of hardy perennials in the Fall 
or Winter. Last January Ist, we planted 
seeds of Lychnis alpina, Sedums etlacom 
bianum and Maximowiezii, Campanula 
longestyla, Gentiana Grombezewskyi, and 
Campanula speciosa, in a flat, and buried 


it in the snow in the yard. Germination 
was excellent in the Spring. 
I. G. Noyes. ( Mass.) 


Information 
Helen B. Ames, (N. Y.): 
seeds should eet al early 
Spring. In Maine, I find it 
plant the seeds inside and set the 
young plants out after danger of frost is 
over. They like very rich soil with plenty 
ot sun and moisture, although they will do 
quite wen in partial shade. I use a light 
coating of one part land lime, two parts 
ov I and ten parts hardwood 
the Fall, spading it into the 
then giving a 
decompose all 


Snapdragon 
Answering 
Snapdragon 

start in the 

best to 


ashes in 
eround and 
lanure to 
spading that into 


coating of cow n 


Winter; 


the soil in the Spring If you want loony 
spikes of large blooms, do not allow the 
plants to branch too freely There are so 
many varieties of this macnificent flower, 
is it not possible that vour trouble is due 


to selecting seeds of the late-hlooming va- 
rieties to be grown in a season too short 
for the plants to fully develop? I have a 
true perennial Snapdragon (Linaria Mace- 
donica speciosa) which is a beautiful plant. 


giving long branching spikes of very 
pleasing vellow blooms from June to frost 
a wonderful combination with blue 


lipinus. 


Tittie TILLer, (Maine) 


Growing Maaqnolia and T ulip Tree 

Will readers with experience please tell 
me if it is possible to grow Magnolias as 
far North as Nebraska. and if so what 
varieties or kinds are most suitable? Would 
also like to know if Tulip Trees will grow in 


Nebraska. HANS JORGENSEN. ( Ma 








ARRANGEMENT 


Send for Free Folder 
“CARE & ARRANGEMENT ” FLOWERS” 





Learn how beau rang ar i m 
lished Set \ the fi arrangements 
f a national auth y 

Dazey Flower Holders wll not scratch or tarnish 
ntainers Made f eta istles nor yr 
a th heavy hard-t 


DAZEY 


flower holders 


Are mad r i PAS! =~ 
tiles and many Zes pe z 
finished in Dazey Green | | leven le) 
Lacquer. Speci finishe f LE==Jj )\ s 
n silver, gold’ and ~<eeees aa. 
bronze Wrapped n KER 
tening ‘ ame ‘ - 
Ilustrated N 2, 4% 
m. ase diameter POSTPAID 
ORDER YOURS TODAY 
Purchase ir Iacal Dealer If nome 
nearby rd r dir t from u enclosing $1 t 
No. 2, Dazey Green Lacquer’ finist Postpaid 
a a t card will bring vou the folder new and 
nteresting ecret Car and Arrangement 
F Snaial iter 4 estes Clik 
DAZEY MANUFACTURING CO. 
72 Murray St., 839'2 E. 3ist St., 
New York City Los Angeles, Calif 





A FEW DROPS into your Vase-water of 


“CUT-FLOWER-CONTROL” 


Prolongs life of 
smelling, 
task of changing water and disturbing floral arrangement. 
Keeps greens, shrub-cuttings, ivy, etc., 
Enough for 
lar bill or check direct to manufacturers. 


vase-water sweet- 
ends daily 


cut-flowers, 
eliminates slimy frogs, 


keeps 
dirty vases, 


fresh for months 
130 pints (postpaid anywhere); send one dol- 


CUT-FLOWER-CONTROL COMPANY 


1001 No. Orange Drive - - Hollywood, California 





Other eeatly-erewe. rare seeds 


To Introduce Our 


RARE SEEDS 


The Rare RED DATURA or Scarlet Angel's Trumpet, 
one of Nature's howiest perennials; attains hrub size; 
handsome wa glistening, waxy-green foliage; huge 
pendant trumpet flowers, 8 inches long, of flery scarlet 
and orange, borne profusely and contin y ‘| eas ay 
culture, blooms young, starts read ly L 


DIPLACUS. “GLUTINO- 
the everblooming orange shrub Min 25c; and 


SUS, 

PINK PASSION VINE, rank grower, 15 “ALL 3 PKTS 

for 50c with our Rare Seed List Catalog of our Rare ‘ 
and Weeping Roses, 196 kinds, free 


Lester Rose Gardens Dept) F 


Monterey, Calif. 








GLAD FANS 


HAVE you received my new catalogue? If 
you do not have it and are accustomed to 
reading only those catalogues which extol 
the merits of varieties and fail to men- 
tion any faults. you should have a copy of 
“SUPERIOR GLADS A HANDBOOK 
FOR GLAD FANS” which is free to all 
growers of the Gladiolus. I admit that it is 
far from complete in its evaluation of varie 
ties but I have endeavored to give some point- 
ers to those contemplating the purchase of 
new varieties. Here is what one ardent Glad 
fan just wrote me: ‘I've come home expect- 








ing the day 
Catalogues were somewhat late in being mailed 
but copies are now available. 
some varieties are rapidly being depleted, you 
should write today for your copy. 
of varieties are illustrated, 


the suspense is terrific.’ 
As stocks of 


A number 
some in colors. 


See full page advertisement in the February 
FLOWER GROWER for a partial list of vari 
eties. 
name and 
mixed ones, 
tion of mixed bulbs made up of selections 
from 
made up individually, 
range of colors and types. 
100 bulbs for $3.00 prepaid. 


If you have never grown Glads under 
would like first to grow a few 
you are invited to order a collec- 


Each collection is 
thus assuring a wide 
These collections of 
Were these 


named varieties. 









ing to find your 1936 catalog every night purchased separately under name the price 
for ten days now andI call C. . . . dur- would be at least $10.00. 
fi "EVERY BULB A GEM” 
BROWNSVILLE 
175 











PERENNIAL 
SEEDLINGS 


Try a few of our perennial seedlings this 

year. This is one of our specialties. We 

sow the seed in June and have strong, well 

rooted plants which will be sure to live. We 

offer the following, twelve of each nicely 

packed and sent post paid to your $2 00 
8 


address for only........... 
Delphinium Hybrids, Sutton’s strain; Aqui- 





legia, Mrs. Scott Elliott’s; Gypsophilia, Snow 
White double; Japanese Iris; Statice Lati- 
folia; Geum, Mrs. Bradshaw; Carnation Gre- 


nadin; Pyrethrum, James Kelway. 


Send for our complete list 
of over eighty varieties. 


RICHARDS GARDENS 


"OLD HOMESTEAD BRAND" 
PLAINWELL - - - MICHIGAN 


(an So RN ee 
Huntington’s 1936 
Illustrated Catalogue 


Will feature America’s finest list of flower seeds 
choice hardy herbaceous and rock plants 


Many new novelties, including the ALL-AMERICA 
AWARDS. 


RALPH E. HUNTINGTON 
Painesville, Ohio 


TREES of SELECT QUALITY 
for SPRING PLANTING 
We offer for spring planting 150,000 
one year apple, limited quantity two 
year olds, best new and older varieties. 
150.000 select Peach trees one year and 
June Buds. Nut trees, all kinds. Orna- 
: mentals of all kinds. We specialize in 
Growing apple and peach trees for commercial orchardists. 
All stock thoroughly inspected for trueness to name. 1936 
Catalog ready. It’s free. 
BOUNTIFUL RIDGE NURSERIES 

Box G, Princess Anne Maryland 





and 


NURSERY 























Mailed Postpaid 
Most beautiful lily I ever offer- 
ed. This gorgeous lily grows 2 
to 3 feet high and bears a clus- 
ter of magnificent blooms, sim- 
ilar to Easter Lilies. A hardy 
variety—does well in any soil. 
Plant this spring — blooms in 
July. These bulbs usually seil for 25c each. Thisisa 
SPECIAL OFFER N2%¢,'0. Build 
I will mail postpaid 7 bulbs for 50c or 15 fine bulbs 
for $1.00. My new book on Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and 
everything for the flower garden mailed FREE. 
CHARLOTTE M. HAINES 
Dept. 324 Rockford, Illinots 


8 LE-MAC SPECIALS 


CHRISTMAS ROSE 





(Helleborus Niger) 3 year 
clumps, 7T5e each; $7.50 per dozen. 
BABY'S BREATH (Gypsophila Bristol Fairy) 
Double 50c each; $5.00 per dozen, 
MINIATURE ROSE. (Rosa Rouletti) 3 inch 
pot oc each; $5.00 per dozen 
SCOTCH HEATHER (Calluna Vulgaris and 
Varieties) 2 year clumps, $1.20 for three; $4.00 
\ZALEA KAEMPFERI. (Torch Azalea), Very 
hard Variety With fiery red flowers 8-10 

high, $1.00 each; $10.00 per dozer 


LALAND FIRETHORN. 


(Pyracantha Lalandi) 
Evergreen si 


rub with orange-scarlet berries 
the autumn 24-30 inches high, 5 inch 

pots 75e each; $7.50 per dozen 
CHINESE HOLLY. (Ilex Cornuta), Handsome 
vergreen shrub with shiny green leaves and 
right red berries 3 feet, $1.25 each; 3 for 
WINTERGREEN BARBERRY. (Berberis Juli 
nae Evergreen shrub, growing to 6 feet in 
inches high, 75c each; 3 for $2.00 


Prices are F.O.B. Hampton 
Write for Catalogue 


LE-MAC NURSERIES, Hampton, Virginia 





Phlox Subulata (Moss Pink) 


| WONDER many times when I see 
s) many unsightly banks, terraces, 
and slopes, why so wondertul a peren- 


nial plant as Phlox subulata 1s not used 


more extensively for hiding these bare 
and unsightly placés. Many people who 
live in a hilly city or town have much 
difficulty in either getting grass to grow 
on a steep slope, or in mowing it after 


thev have finally sueceeded. By planting 
this evergreen ground-cover they could 
eliminate the diffieulties of keeping a 
slope or bank looking attractive. 

Nothing could be m beautiful in 
the Spring than a slope planted with 
Phlox subulata. The effect is breath- 
taking. Also when walls are nsed to keep 
steep banks within bounds, this plant is 
ideal to plant at the top and allowed 
to hide the unsightliness of eonerete or 
stone. Not only is this fine little peren- 
nial useful as a ground-cover, but it is 
excellent 


re 


as a rock garden subject and 

very useful in perennial borders. It is 

being used suecessfully in New York 

State parks with « dazzling show of 

hloom in the Spring to pay for the little 
effort of planting. 

There are varieties of pure white, 


whites with darker centers, light pinks, 
lavenders (some almost blue), dark reds, 
salmon-pinks, rose-pinks, and one sal- 
mon-pink variety (Camla) that 
from Spring to Fall. 

The few requirements to give best re- 
sults with Phlox subulata are that it 
should be grown in full sun, fairly dry, 
not too rich soil that has good drainage, 
especially in Winter. If you haven't 
grown or seen this Phlox, try it planted 
in large masses, 


blooms 


The pinks are the most 
showy, but try some of each color. 


Don EvGEene Dewey, (N. Y.) 








DON'T MESS Jormendic. . Mgicr 
Virginia, Audrey 


Ames, Rhumba, and Johanna Weithauer, the most 

sensational dahlias of the year. 
Catalogs from both 

S. YOHE VEILE 

The 


a Mid-West Representative 





Ultimate in n Modern Dahlia 
Dah ias d Gardens 
R. D. 2, Easton, Pa. Box 1659, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Garden Book: Gladiolus, Seeds, Dahlias, Gar- 


den Plants & Bulbs. Send today. 


Manley S. Webb Nurseries Co. 


Box 1 Flushing, Michigan 














“DOGZOFF” 


Copyright 1933 
Keeps dogs away from evergreens 


, Howers, 
shrubs, any place where not 
wanted. 

Keeps rabbits from destroying young trees, 
moles from ruining your lawn, drives awav 
mice and One sj lasts 3 to 4 
weeks. 

Not poisonous. If your 
or nurseryman 
name and 69c and we’l 
supply 
BOHLENDER PLANT CHEMICALS, Inc. 

Box 236 Tippecanoe City, Ohio 


trees and 


rats. raying 


lruggist, seed store 
you, 





send 


! A 
1 mail you a season’s 


Notes on Peonies 


OMEONE wrote in FLOWER | 

about Peonies not blossoming: 
have hundreds of them and 
while we have had trouble with t 
that wav. We found that usu 
was beeause they were set too de 
If thev do not blossom after two o1 
vears, or do not have buds form 
we try to find the cause. We tak: 
up and almost always divide them |i 


Ones 


resetting. Sometimes the — roots 
cramped or even interlocked. 


Once we had one of the little dou 
fern-leaved Peonies 


red whieh did: 
hlossom. It had been set out but a s!} 
time. My husband dug it up and 


though it was quite small, he divided 
into about 7 or 8 plants. He found 
roots very badly interlocked. I thi 
it was the very next year we had blosso: 
from 2 or 3 of the little plants, and 
a few vears from the others. 

Onee we took 
found it far down in the earth tl 
the sprout had started up, and not fi 
ing light had started back. They sho 


oO” 


sO 


never be set with eyes more than 2” or 5)’ 


below the ground. We set them 
that and then mound up dirt to about 6 


above level of ground for a winter pro 


tection the first year; and in Spring lev: 
it off after we think danger of frost 
uneovering eyes is past. 

We purchased a Felix Crousse from 


reliable firm, with others which came 
along nicely and blossomed as _ thie) 
should. The Crousse did not and 
took it up, divided it, and reset it 


another place to see if location mad 
difference. We divided it nicely and 
it out in a still different 
others were doing so nicely. Atter w 
ing several years and no buds came, 
disearded it. We wrote to the firm ft) 
whom we purehased it and ordered 

other, asking why it had failed to blo: 
They couldn’t say, as it was a vari 
very satisfactory usually. They sent 
a free one with others ordered, and 

first year we got a blossom, and find 

is all right. 

About setting out Peonies in Spri: 
Fall? We have bought Peonies in 
Spring from a firm where they 
kept in eold storage through Winter 


had niee blossoms that same Sp 
but if one is to set out Peomies wl 
haven’t been kept that way, we 
Kall seems the best time. 


We begin to dig ours about the n 
of September. I know they can bx 
out in the Spring, but don’t think }) 
soms will be had any sooner than 1 
waits until Fall. 

On the majority of our plants w 
blossoms the following Spring any' 
A friend of ours living six miles a' 
who has a greenhouse, eame this Sp! 
(because more convenient to do so) 
took a plant of our fern-leaved TP 
[ think it had blossomed last vear 
if left undisturbed would have blo=so: 
this year. It was doing nicely this | 
and no doubt will blossom next Spru 
but she didn’t get a blossom from 
year. 

BertHa WESTON SHERMAN, (V1 
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Water Will Control Some Insects 


By DR. H. E. BURKE, (Calif.) 


ATER used at the proper time 
W will give practical control ot 
some of our most annoying insect 


ts. Regular, thorough washings will 
— some aphids, some soft scales, 

‘ bugs, some of the red spider 

caterpillars. 


me me 
es om even some 


One of the most annoying pests of 
ses is the rose aphis, or plant louse. 
e buds and tender growth of our best 
rieties often are destroyed by the suck- 
of masses of old and young aphids. 
Nicotine and soap and other insecticides 
kill the aphids on the plant at any 
time, but they do not prevent rein- 
ition. A few days after a spraying 
phids are apt to be as bad as ever. 

A strong stream of water from the gar- 
den hose will knock the aphids from the 
plant, kill the most of them, and benefit 
the plant more than a costly spray. The 
vashing should be done on the morning 
of a bright sunshiny day. Washing in 
he evening favors the growth of mildew. 
Such an injurious shade-tree pest as 
the European elm seale, which causes the 
black tarry drip on our walks, may be 
controlled by the use of water at the 


proper time. The females of this species 
become greatly enlarged in the Spring, 


when the small-winged fruits are 
alling, and just before the leaves un- 
Id. At this time a strong stream of 
iter plaved along the erevices of the 
rk will dislodge and destroy most of 
lie seales and prevent the development of 
generation. The bark of the 
ches and the twigs should be washed 
roughly. Washing is not so good 
ter the leaves unfold because they 


the new 


make 
ore diffieult to reach the scales on the 


The large grayish and brownish seales 
he twigs of the pines may be dis 
ved by using water in the Spring 
en the females have become swollen 


m the developing eggs. 


Some of the nest-building eaterpilla 
enemies of the foliage of coniferous orna 
tiental trees may best be controlled by the 

e of water. A strone stream will wash 


; 


m to the ground where they 
ed up and burned. 


may be 
The sawfly eater 


Pilar of the Monterey pine is one of 
these. This greenish worm-like eate: 
pillar lives during the Summer in nests 

chewed leaves in the foliage. The 


nests protect the eaterpillars from the 
ordinary sprays, but a strong stream ot 
water will knock them to the ground and 
make a cleaner looking tree. 

The needle-mining caterpillars of the 
spruce and other coniferous trees may be 
kept down by washing the infested trees 
thoroughly in the Spring before the new 
buds open. A strong stream of water 
will clean the trees of most of the mined 
needles and the hibernating caterpillars 
within them. Raking up and burning 
the needles will finish the job. 

Repeated sprinklings of infested foliage 
will also greatly discourage the red 
spider which causes the shrub and tree 
owner so much annoyance. 

Water like all other insecticides has its 
place in insect control. Its proper use 
will pay big dividends in improved 
plants, but tt is not a cure for all pests. 


Arizona Aster 


Bowe EK the Tahoka Daisy, Maehae 
ranthera 


incana of Arizona has 
aster-blue flowers with golden centers. 
It is found in Western and Southern 
Arizona, being especially plentiful along 
roadsides, washes, dry river beds, and 
other low places, blooming freely in the 
Fall and Spring; it may also be found in 
bloom on most bright days during Winter 
in protected locations. 

A trial with this plant that it 
is not of such quick growth as the Tahoka 
Daisy of Mexico. The however, 
sprout quickly (in two to four days) and 
the young plants seem to grow well in 
transplanting without much 
setback. This species is a perennial, 
being used extent in Arizona 
gardens; no doubt it will found 
useful in eastern gardens, 


ROBERT N. 


} 
SHOWS 


seeds, 


rood loam, 


0 Some 


also be 


Roat, (Tll.) 





VITALIZED LAWN SEED 


Mas It is new!—It is different! ww 
“wu, WILL GROW IN CLAY SOIL WY 


Specially prepared and _ treated. Does not die out— 
It creeps, makes thick sturdy lawns, crowds out weeds. 
Use it on a terrace—shady spot—or that much abused 


tree lawn. For new lawns—for reseeding Astounding 
results. 
Write for trial 1'2 Ib. package—$1.50 
5 tbs. $4.75 | prepaid c. oO. D. 
10 Ibs. $9.00 : 
25 Ibs. $21.23 VITALIZED SEED CO. 
100 Ibs. $75.00 


EUCLID, O. 





4 RARE GEMS 


Siberian Wallflower — “Golden Bedder 
4arge goiden yellow flowers; sweet 
PE cibuha +c bake eeaaeenw .Pkt. 35e 
Dianthus Delight—Flowers June to October 
> strain in wide range of 
DS, aeinie Risa eds aod wae ereeen rele Pkt. 50c 


Marigold Mexicana—Distinctly new and dif- 


Y t. Semi-dwarf; flowers bright 
PRONE (5. c'o seein ate aha eke ed Oe Pkt. 25c 
Blue Morning Glory (Ipomoea) Clark’s Mam- 
moth Strain. Early blooming, beautiful 
2 ears eae er Pkt. 15ec 
SPECIAL OFFER $1.00 
All 4 of these Gems postpaid 


1936 Catalog Free 


BURNETT BROS., Ine. 


92 Chambers St. New York, N. Y. 








GLADIOLUS 


Five of our favorites, now low in price 


oom ap A sensation when introduced, now a 
d 50c per 


DR. L. H. Y BANLeY. A rich, 1 
I autif 50c y | 
a SOLEIL. The best early yellow. $0c per doz 
BLEEDING a Fine nht pink with big red 
b h D ll exceeds the supj 50c 
MAID OF ORLEANS. T best white for all pur 
po $1.00 i 
4 bulbs of ea f the 5 ieties $1.00 2 
va $2.50. <All large bulbs 
Medium bulbs at half = Ask for our atalog 
" which a Peonies nd Iris. 


GE ELSER BROS. 


Box F. Dalton, N. Y. 
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we 
4 rs, 
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4) O/- HEN t 

eo \ 
Na if aer h pe 
SEG to grow ‘ ‘" 
ind plants, even v 1 c “ ‘ree 

tuo Ss rt rs 1 1 ex 
pected duce ely i 
properly « j } The | } 
he successtul growth of [ I 
irgely on £ nit s 
sufficient food, water, and air to nourish and develop 

Teh 

a healthy r , 
Soil conditioning 1s unquestion- 
ably the most important factor 
in successful gar id ' 
P.1¢ Em! Pr t t 
Moss Mother 1- 
mus’ '* is the ack 1 





perfect soil conditioner. It read- 





ily makes humus 
holds water-soluble fertilizers 


for use of plants — maintains moisture constancy — 
ierates the soil and prevents baking — breaks up hard 
clay soils and gives body to sandy soils. Used as a 


mulch, it also reduces weeding and cultivating labor 


For best results buy your Emblem-Prorected Peat Moss 





early. Spread it out over the grout l 
get i | if i 
mix ll i I l and rT I 
nial or 
‘ 
oer ’ Be sure to mix Peat Mo with 


~ >. ‘ 
On ng Om Fits 





are FREE *l rade mark 


SmblemVrotected 
PEAT mMosS 


Learn how 
to make this 
“Squeeze Test” 
for the proper 
organic content 


— of your soil. - 
VIC PEAT IMPORT CORPORATION 




















reet, New York, N. Y 
ne now lake the squceze 
rest lan n al ntereste recel 
ng the foilow:ng t 
soil Prep aration for Gardenin; 
SE ey oo Seed B FG 3-36 
NOME ..1:0:0:00:9:600:000066 60000808 
GS 66 ksnabksn 29040 beside ee Seer edaseewh 
3: ee wi State 
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THE WORLD’S BEST 





2 yr. field grown, No. 1 grade 
When 


buying aliraus demand ahorve 


specifications 
It costs no more to buy them direct 
from this world famous district. 


TRIAL OFFER 
ANY THREE of 
$1.00 p 
@ President Hoover e Autumn 
Etoile de Holland @ Los Angeles 
Lady Margaret Stewart 


the following, 
stpaid 


Talisman 


Send the names of 5 flower loving 
friends and we will add one additional 
rose, free 

Write for free descriptive catalogue of roses, 
trees, shrubs, perennials and _ rock plants 


PORTLAND ROSE NURSERY, INC. 


7240 S. E. Division St., Portland, Ore. 














MONTBRETIAS 


HIS MAJESTY 


(Tllustrated) 





Flowers 4 inches across. Deep ve 
vety, scarlet, and gold Numerou 
spikes, fine for late summer cutting 

5 for $1.00 
A Choic e Mixture of fine new named 
Varietic only not labelled). 

12 for $1.00 

Bulb list on request 


YEREX LILY GARDENS 


Tigard, Oregon 











BETTER GLADS 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue 


Color Illustrations 


REDWOOD NURSERIES 
GRANTS PASS OREGON 


ROVMNEVA COULTER 


Matilija Poppy 
frown plants 
60c each; 3 for 
e you a copy of 
hardy plant 


WM. BORSCH & SON, Ine. 


| Maplewood, Box 21 





Large field 
this year 

Hay 
plete 


Will 
$1.50. 
America’s most com- 
catalog”? 


bloom 


Oregon 








BLUE PRIMROSES 


Three blue primroses postpaid $1.00 
Three primula Juliae postpaid........$1.00 
Three primula rosea grandiflora p. p..$1.00 
One of each of the above postpaid..... $1.00 
Yé 1 f r liustrate 1 catal: ) 
NEVILL PRIMROSE FARM 
Dept. F. Poulsbo, Wash. 








Your Name 


On our mailing lists will bring you 
’ - 


gladiolus catalogues from Fall to Spring. 
Send postal now. 


D. H. UPJOHN 


964 8S. Liberty Salem, Oregon 














Pacific Chiefe Kalagna Blue 


both new 1936 introductions by Piper, also AMADOR, 
STAR OF BETHLEHEM, SONATINE, and TIP TOP and 
over 


a hundred other good ones listed in my free 


descriptive list. Send for your copy today. 


LEONARD C. LARSON 


5921 No. Atlantic Ave. 





Portland, Oregon 








Wildlings in the Rock Garden 
N ANY native spring flowers make fine 
(Vi plants for early bloom in the Rock 
Garden. One of the best for such natu- 
ralizing is the ever-lovely hepatica. 

Not only these, but the squirrel corn, 
the bloodroot, and the columbine, were 
set out very early the previous Spring 
and bloomed both seasons. 

Plenty of woods earth was put in the 
soil and 2 nearby tree gave them shade. 
With these simple requirements, they 
were perfectly happy and at home. 

Violets transplant easily, too; and in 
a favorable location will spread rapidly. 
I once set two violet plants in a very 
fertile, fairly-sunny spot, and was as- 
tonished to see them grow into perfect 
elobes of foliage over eighteen inches in 
height and diameter. However, foliage 
was about all they did grow, for the 
flowers were few and hidden under the 
leaves. I suppose the lesson is not too 
rich soil for violet blossoms. 


Marian Fox, (N. Y.) 


LILIUM REGALE 


Guarantced blooming size bulbs 
3 BULBS 25c - 7 BULBS 50c 
15 BULBS $1.00 


POSTPAID) 


This delightfully fragrant Lily is one of the 
easiest to grow. and 1s far the mest popular 










Lily of the day It ts funnel shaped. pure ghsten- 
ing white with golden throat. Grows 3-5 feet 
high. flowers July to early August 





Send with your order the names and addresses 


/ 
QR of ten friends with flower gardens and we will 
- include one extra bulb FREE. 

\ 


\/» Write for Illustrated Bulb Folder 


GARDENVILLE BULB GROWERS. 


R.F.D. 6, Box 5I6F. Tacoma, Washington 


DELPHINIUM HYBRID 


“DREAMS OF BEAUTY” 








One of the finest. Large flowers, closely set on 
tall spikes, in many shades of the lightest sky 
blue to the deepest gentian blue, some orchid 
shades; single and double. Mildew and heat 
resistant Guaranteed to bloom Large, field- 
grown plants; 4 for $1.00; 25 for $5.00 prepaid. 
D. BELLADONA: Light blue. DD. BELLA- 
MOSUM: Dark blue. Large size plants. 6 for 


$1.00; 25 for $3.50 prepaid 


SPECIAL GARDEN BEAUTIES 
Aquilegia ‘‘Dreer’s Long Spurred Hybrids’’—One of the 
finest hybrids Numerous flowering stems arise from th 
beautiful toliage, bearing long-spurred flowers of red, ro-e 
pink, yellow, lavender and blue. 
Campanula Medium—Canterbury Bells—A 


profusion o! 
large blue, pink or white 


bell-shaped flowers in June 


Dicentra Eximea-Plumy Bleeding Heart—A very attra: 
tive border plant Graceful fern-like ‘foliage Heart 
shaped flowers of clear rose strung on arching stems 12 


to 15 inches high 
Digitalis-Foxgiove ‘‘Shirley’s Giant Hybrids’’——A_ rery 
showy plant; two to three foot spikes of large open tubu 
lar flowers of white to deep rose with chocolate markings 
Pentstemon Grandiflorus—A satisfactory perennial: 
has thick, silvery-green leaves. Great numbers of larg: 
clear lavender flowers on erect spikes 2’-3’ in height 
All the above varieties are large field-grown plants: sure 
to bloom; 5 for $1.00; 25 for $4.00 prepaid. 

Nend for catalog of perennial and rock plants. 


HEREFORD’S GARDENS Oakford, lil. 


Blooms freely all summer. 


most 


An Outgrown Iris Classification 


- the early days Iris were either « 

or tall, one flowering in April ar 
other late in May or early June. 
after this, were made bet 
these two groups and the intermed 
came on the stage. These were 
mediate in height as well as interm: 

in season. So we had Iris elassifi: 
dwarfs, intermediates, and tall. Thi 
very well until further crossing prod 

a steady procession of Iris from A 
to June, the heights ranging from 
inches to a few feet. Piry and M 
King bloom at the end of the seasor 
are dwarts. We have seen one eatalo: 
whieh lists one group of Iris under 
heading, “Early Dwarfs.” If we cling 
to this old classification based on heigh: 
we will be placed in many absurd situ 
tions. Maori King blooms with the 
tall Iris and is in strange company; a: 
so with Challenger and Doxa, two ti 


CTOSSeS 


intermediates that bloom with the 
ones. Must we condemn these beeaus 
they are not tall? I think not. Some « 


these Iris intermediate in height hav 
wonderful flowers far exeelling mar 
Iris whose only distinction is their height 
Many of these midseason Iris now beir 
produced have greater height than 
first intermediates. 

This old classification based on height 
must be abandoned and a new one base 
on time of bloom substituted. Thess 
classes would be early, midseason (0 
intermediate), and late. In speaking 
an intermediate Iris we would think 
the time of bloom rather than the he 
of the flower stalk. Under this arrang 


ment there would be no reason to ¢ 
Pe 

aspersions on some fine Ins, shor 

stemmed or dwarf, that happened 


bloom late in May or early in June. 

Our hybridizers are pushing on at 
vreat rate and will show us mort 
marvelous ereations that will still furt 
upset the old elassification. So to be 1 
to these pioneers we must change 
system of classification. 

G. H. Grauam, (Neb 


| i _’ ‘ al ry 

SUPER DAHLIA SEED 
GROW YOUR OWN WINNERS 

This Dahlia seed is saved only from our very best ¥ 

ties It is well cured and will show a high per ce! 

germination. Winners in many of the big Dahlia " 

have been grown from our Dahlia seed. 


$5.00 per 100 seeds $3.00 
Catalog ready now. A request will bring a copy to you 

PARRELLA DAHLIA GARDENS 
3380 Ely Avenue Bronx, New 


GLADIOLUS 


GET ACQUAINTED OFFER 


soon 





per 50 seeds 


York 





Your choice of any one of the _fo 

blooming size, prepaid, for only 25¢ o! 
dozen each for §2.00; Aida, Nuthall, M 
Etendard Kirtland, Douglas Sisson 


Picardy. Send for my des 


varieties. 
RALPH J. ROONEY 


6948 North Delaware Avenue, Portland, Ores: 


$1.50-March Dahlia Specials -$! .50 


Triumph 
List of 150 





Offer No. !—25c choice, 8 for $1.50, Kentucky, J 
Beauty, J. Beacon, Roycroft, Marg. W. Wilson 
phine G., Jane Cowl, Helen Ivans, Penn Charter, ‘ 
dena’s Rose Glory, Violoncella, Wm. H. Hogan 


Offer No. 2—Doz. labeled Pompons, no two alike, $! 
Offer No. 3—Doz. large type labeled, all different. $1.5 
Offer No. 4—20 large type, at least 10 varieties, 
baled, $1.50. : ; 
Offer Nu. 5—50 large type dahlia seed, or 125 sma! 
$1.50. 
Everything guaranteed and postpaid. Catalogue Free 
DAYTON’S DAHLIA GARDENS . 
647 N. Main St. Akron, 
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Construction of a 


Coldframe and Hotbed 


By H. D. HEMENWAY, (Mass.) 


MAKE A HOTBED AND CARE FOR SAME 
, AKE two 12-ineh planks or boards 
and stand them on edge for the 


back, one on top of the other, and 
12-inch plank or board for the front. 
or serew cleats on them to prevent 
from warping. The ends are made 
feet ten inehes long and placed inside 
sides. Saw one 12-inch board, five feet 
ches long, diagonally, and place on 
12-inch board ot the same lengt} 

wh end of the bed to give the slant. 
Put 2x2 or 2x4 posts in the corners, and 
or bolt the sides and ends to 


screw, 
lhe best location is a sunny exposure 
ng the south or southwest. The south 
e of a building or fence is best, as 
bed is then proteeted trom cold 
nds. The front, or low side, should be 
vard the sun. 
Hlothed sash are generally made three 
fect by six feet. The glass in them 
ld lap about three-sixteenths of an 
inch. Sash are made to take 6x8, 8x10, 
and 10x12 glass. The latter gives the 
light, but the sash containing less 
bars are not so strong. Old windows 


used, in which ease the bed is 
wide as the windows are long. 
The edges of the planks should be planed 
sash fit the bed is to 


Wa \ be 


nade as 


so the exactly. If 

remain permanently, the sash may be 
hinged on the back; or, if there is room, 
ey may slide. It is neeessary to put 
braces trom front to back of the bed, 
every three feet, so the sash may rest on 
them. The top of them should be nearly 
or quite even with the top of the frame. 
2x4 strips should be used with the ends 


cut on a bevel, so they fit exactly. To get 
this bevel, place the 2x4 strips on the hot- 

frame and hold a straight-edged 
stick or square against the inside of the 
front and back of the frame, and draw 
lines on the 2x4 strips. If cut along 
tens lines, the strip will slide into place 
and is then nailed. 

When the frame is completed, dig out 
the (inside) to a depth of ten to 
inches; then fill in with fresh, de- 
well-mixed horse manure to 
a depth of one foot after it is trodden 
down. When even and well trodden, wet 
and put on about four inches of 
soil. lave the manure and _ soil 
deeper on the baek of the bed so it will 
slant nearly as mueh as the glass. Put on 
Allow it to remain until the 
manure heats and the temperature of the 
manure falls to 90° F. This is obtained 


] } 
hed 


soil 
twelve 


composing, 


down 
] 


rood 


t} 


le glass, 


bv placing a thermometer about two 
inches into the soil. It will take five to 
titteen days. Water thoroughly if dry. 


When the temperature of the manure and 
soil have falltn to 90° F., begin using the 
hed. If the weather is cold, bank the out- 
ide of the frame with strawy manure. 
For low plants, like lettuee and radishes, 


the soil may be as near as six inches to 
the glass. The soil will settle from two 


to six inches. 
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arted in = 
1 be started earlier 


The hotbed is rene i st 


ruary or March, but ¢ 


by using more manure. It must ie | in a 
well-drained location. 
THE CARE OF THE BED 
The hotbed needs good and regular 


can be grown a large variety 
After the 1st of 
should generally be 


eare. In it 
ot ve retables or flowers. 


April the hotbed 


watered early every pleasant morning 
and whenever dry before then. If the 
weather is cold, the bed should be 


watered in the middle of the day, when 
the sash ean be litted for a few minutes. 

Much eare is needed in ventilating the 
bed, as decomposing manure will foul 


the air, and plants cannot make good 
growth without fresh air. The sun, also, 
causes intense heat on fair days. Ifot 
beds should have a little air on fair 


even in Winter how 
keep the temperat 
days, be 60 ok 80°, and cloudy 
days between 50° and 70 A tempera- 
ture of 90° or 100°, with the sash partly 
open, would do no harm; while a tem- 
perature of 75° in sunlight, with the bed 
closed tight, might do harm. On cold 
and cloudy days open only a very little, 


Generally 
ire, du ring r brik oht 


? 
aayvs 
ever, 


tween 


for a very few minutes in the middle of 
the dav. A thermometer should be in 
every hed. 

Cotton Shutters are cheap and nearly 


as sash after danger of 
past. They are made by 
cheesecloth over a frame made 


or quite as cood 
neavyv Ltrost 1s 


tacking 


the same size as the sash. These frames 
are easily made from planed furring 
strips. Cold nights the hotbeds should 


In Winter. 


placed over the mats. 


alwavs be covered with mats. 


shutters should be 


<3 NEW HARDY 


HEAVY: v-eveeen( ROSA 


ALL ee ner aol ACCLIMATED 


planted 
aximum thriving 
Get Det 

sent FREI 





roses you 
ion for m 
ADV ANCE 
CATALOG, 


ROSE SPECIALIST 
ROBERT L FS BOX F 
EVANS WILLIAMSVILLE, N.Y. 


PLANT wy 


ever 





' DISTIN( 1 
Offers in 




















felcipe| 
CHAMPION 


Plant the Seed of Champions 
to Raise a Crop of Champions 
Those who grow Kunderd Gladioli 
ic m of this at blooming 
a ~ are placed 


on the exhit . 


Three Beautitul Prize- -winning 
Kunderd Gladioli sent bostpaid C 
Kunde rd Gladioli have won more 
prizes under more judges, than all 
other Gladic ni his 4 tsummer 
atthe Na Giladiol 
Kunderd Giad igair i 
coveted “Cha nge Cup," prov- 
ingg ¢ ¢ more 
Glad Stand Supren 

Mz ne Te eseape for Free c opy 
Kunderd’s Plus. Gladiolus and Garden Bo 


A. E. KUNDERD INC., 304 senda Way W., Goshen indiana 
Ple se send me Kunderd 1936 ¢ B Fy 


is Show, 





In selinl for 2 genuine Kur 
NaME —.__- anita 
STREET OB KR. ¥F. D.——_—-— ae 
CITY STATI 














“NOT A 
IN OUB Single Weed 
BENT LAWN « «” 





Writes "os — Sick, 131 60 Griggs 
Ave., Detroit. ** ave d wonderful success 
with SCOTT'S CREEPING BENT ’ is the 

od news from Mills, 7410 Clyde Ave., 


J. 

Chi cago. SCOTT: S CREEPING BENT actu- 
ally strangles weeds. This is because Creeping 
Bent is absolutely free from wee ds— 

spreads out quickly and produces a a 
jense, vigorous turf. Sow SCOT T S j 
CREEPING BENT and en) 4 j 

lawn of rare beauty. Let us send [mei er" 
you a free copy of BENT LAWNS j ~ 
0. M.SCOTT & SONS COMPANY 
44 Main Street - Marysville, Ohio 








A NEW GARDEN SERVICE 





World's 
Spe ialtics . r par 
let, “Garden Faucets vorth 
lars ‘ 
Giant Flowering Gladioli 
vertising offer Size 
inch bulbs give wonderful bloon 
— but require about 10 day onger 
to bloom than do iryer bull Aflume, 
Pieardy, Bagdad, Mrs. RK. Chase. Pfitver’s 
Triumph and Bill Sowden; & bulbs of eae} 
Variety or total of ® bulb $1.00 
prepaid \t Ree seer pt 
serve right t Ibstit 


HORNBERGER’S GARDEN SERVICE 
Clark Street t*! Hamburg, N. Y. 














Raise ‘‘mums’’ of breath-taking 
beauty! Condensed Guide tells 
how. If you ask, we'll mail 
]ei6568) > one FREE, together with glori 
ous colored folder listing new, 
novel, rare, hardy chrysanthe- 
mums and other choice peren- 
nials. A postal brings free copy 
and limited offer on our ‘'Ever- 
lasting Labels.’’ Write today! 


Hill Top Orchards and Nurseries 








Box 236, Hartford, Mich 
»>INE and 
an OTHER PEREN- 
NIALS FOR THE 
ROCKERY OR BORDER. Our new catalogue 


better than ever, and brimful of 
Write for free copy. 
Famous fer Alpines 


N. A. HALLAUER RI Webster, N. Y. 


is larger and 
information 





Low Prices - Easy Terms t 
AMERICAN FARM MACHINE CO. 
1053 33rd Ave.,S. E. Minneapolis, Minn. 








Giant Dahlia-Howered 


ZINNIAS 
| A Packets ADE 


THE FOUR BEST SEPARATE COLORS 
Scarlet, Yellow, Lavender, Rose 








4 wonderful bargair G t Dahlia 

Flowered Zinr gest beau 
ful Zinnies. 4 f PL 

ze) one eath of elers (regu 

e 60¢ f ® 


< Burpee’ s Seed ‘Coteleg FREE 
fi dreds of ill sretions. Planting inte 
mati A valuable Book free. Write toda 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
bt_catlene 901 Burpee Building, Philadelphia 
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HEMLOCK HEDGES 


FOR IMMEDIATE EFFECT 


From 


100 ft., 18 to 24 inch 
Hedge at _. $25 


To 
foot Hedge 


100 ft., 


at . $210 


Special Offer 
50 Hardy Ferns (5 species) $5 
100 sq. ft. Ground Cover Sod $12 
(For Shady, Semi-Shady or Sunny Spots) 


Write for Catalogue. 


CURTIS NURSERIES 


CHAS. G. CURTIS CO. 
CALLICOON - NEW YORK 











Burpee’s 


REGAL LILIES 
3 Bulbs for 25¢ 


(Regular Value 75c) 
One of the easiest grown and 
most beautiful Lilies. Flowers 
are fragrant, pure white, often 
uffused pink. Grows 3 to 6 ft, 
hich. Blooms July to August, 
Lives for years, Special: 

3 Bulbs for only 25c 
7 Bulbs for only 50c 
15 Bulbs for only $1.00 

Guaranteed. Postpaid. 
Burpee’s Seed Catalog FREE. 
Describes all best flowers and 
vegetables. Write for copy 
today 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 

903 Burpee Building 
PHILADELPHIA 


European Novelties . . 


DAHLIAS—AIll the latest and finest. 
FLOWER SEEDS Exclusive Novelties, first 
. time out. 
New Giant French Asters in all colors, 
Ete., Etec. 
FREE—Full seed packet with unusual list. 
LOUIS E. BEDARD 
Box 723, Sta. H Toronto, Ont., 








Canada 


WHAT? 


iven’t our Dahlia and Rare Bulb cata- 
g Ser d for it today. Painless Prices. 


Manley S. Webb Nurseries Co. 
Box 1 Flushing, Michigan 




















Everblooming Beauties. 6 Healthy 
lants. Ready to grow ‘All will bloom 

_ this summer. Radiance, (red); Sen- 
/ sation, (crimson); Sunburst, (yel- 
low): Madam Butterfly. (pink ); 
Betty, (pink); Kaiserin, (white). 
SPECIAL OFFERS 

42 Giadiows ..... 35c 3 New Blue Lily... SOc 
G Geraniums..... 4S5c 6 Petunias...... 35c 
G Snapdragons.. . , 3Sc 12 Pansies 
6 Chrysanthemums . 48c 
G Hardy Phiox .. . . 49c 





















idee 25c 
6 Perennials, al! diff. 49c 
4@ Hardy Carnations . 48c 
All plants mailed postpaid. Send your order today 
New Catalog — 100 pages of Plants, Seeds, Bulbs — FREE. 


H ® Ww. B U Cc K B E E Rocktord, illinois 


LSU 


Chrysanthemum Cultural Notes 


(Continued from page 147} 


If this bud should be de formed or is not 
allowed to remain, new shoots will again 
appear. As betore, one 1s selected to 
remain and grow. ‘This will produce a 
final or “terminal bud.” Instead of being 
a single bud as is the erown bud, this will 
be surrounded by a cluster of buds. 
Select the best one of these, which is usu- 
ally the center one, and pinch out all 
others. In Southern Indiana buds may 
safely be taken from August 20th to early 
September as they appear. If buds 
appear a week in advance of the desired 
date, we let the shoots grow an inch or 
two and remove one or two each day till 
the best date has arrived. 

We have brought pants into bloom two 
weeks earlier by covering them, and ex- 
cluding all light from six o'clock P. M. to 
seven o'clock A. M. for a period of two 
weeks. This should be done during July 

August. 

Buds need from six to ten weeks to 
develop and must be kept clean trom 
inseets. Tobacco stems wound around 
the stem close to the bud will aid in keep- 
ing them away. When the buds begin to 
show color, spraying and feeding must 
cease. Water retained in the swelling bud 
may cause it to rot. Dry, cool weather is 
ideal for development. When the sun is 
too hot they may be hehtly shaded with 
newspapers. Excessive heat will hasten 
the expansion of the flowers but they 
will not keep so well. Flowers should not 
be cut until they are fully developed, and 
if they are immersed deepiy in water and 
placed in a cool and somewhat darkened 
room they will keep a long time. 

After the stalks are eut, the pots may 
he placed in the cellar where there is no 
danger of freezing, and brought up in 
the Spring so that the new shoots will 
start to grow and furnish the euttings for 
the new stock. 















nq 1936 Novelty 


ER, JUBILEE GEM 
ae LOWER, per pkt. 


A dwarf variety Prenat 
piant co vered wi flowers 
Distinctive foliage contras's 
with vivid double bl ue 
flowers. Plant grows 12 
inches high. Order now 





Send for FREE 1936 Catalogue 
Dept. 30—518 MARKET ST. 


Te aa: 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


PFEIFFER BARGAINS 


PEDIGREED, HARDY PLANTS and BULBS 


ALL MED. (1-1',") BULBS 
Sure -biooming. 2 each of > 00 
a S$: varieties, were F ow 


unlabeled — $2 












ALL DIFFERENT PLANTS 


(unlabeled) in wide range of $t. 
S . eo —— single divisions 00 


Pain 


6 D GIANT, DECORATIVE NAMED 
d ia VARIETIES, ALL STRONG TUBERS: 

1 Each: Jane Cowl (salmon); 

Jersey’s Beacon (crimson Jersey's Beauty (pink); 
Mrs. I de ver Warner (lavender ;Mt. Hood(pure white); $4.00 00 


Queen Emma (goNen-yellow), $2.00 value 








“Spring Bargain List” includes hundreds of equally 
fine bargains. Send for it. 


Box F-3, The Pfeiffer Nursery, Winona, Minn. 





More About the Tulip Tree 


HE January issue of THE Fiow 

GROWER has a fine article by Bes 
L. Putnam about the Tulip Tree. T} 
tree is native and fairly common in La 
rence County, Penna.; yet I meet fe 
people who are familiar with it and few 
still who know its blossoms. The reas: 
is not hard to find. The woodlands wher 
the Tulip Trees grow, swarm with mo 
quitoes in June during the blooming 
eason, and only the bravest nature love 
will risk a tramp through the shad 
woods at that time. 

The Tulip Tree is one of my favorites 
and in an effort to save many young trees 
from destruction, I offer a correction or 
the article referred to above. Joseph S 
Illick in his book, “Pennsylvania Trees,” 
sent out by the Pennsylvania Department 
of Forestry, says about the Tulip Tree: 
“This species is rather difficult to propa 
vate artificially on account of the lov 
fertilitv of the seeds and its sensitiveness 
to transplanting.” Also a superinten 
dent of the parks at Washington, D. C., 
told me they do not use the Tulip Tree 
there much because it does not transplant 
well. 

Personally, after several failures we 
have succeeded by the following method: 
There are a number of young Tulip Trees 
erowing in my father’s woodlot. In 
Mareh as soon as the frost was out of 
the ground, we carefully dug up the long 
shallow roots, wrapping them in wet 
burlap to prevent drying out. The roots 
are succulent and easily bruised or 
broken. We took the voung tree with its 
— roots to our lawn, dug a large 
hole, and slanted | t slightly deeper than 
it grew * the daly Our previous 
attempt while starting out in leaf, 
could not withstand the dry weather of 
July and August, even though we gave 
the trees some water. Last Summer we 
~tarted watering our newly-planted tree 
in June. July and August were rainy 
and the ground did not beeome dry and 
haked any time. The result was that 
our Tulip Tree started out slowly, but 
later in the season it came out with large 
leaves and new growth. It set buds and 
has all appearances of being well estab 
lished now. 

Many of the nursery eatalogs offer 
these trees and perhaps the trees grown 
in a nursery would not have such a 
widely-spreading root system as_ the 
naturally-grown ones have, thus making 
transplanting easier. 


JOHN Roprinson, (Penna.) 


BRING CALIFORNIA 


TO YOUR BACKYARD 


12 GENEROUS PACKETS 


Outstanding Varieties 


California Grown Seeds 


Famous Golden California Poppies, Giant Zinnias, 
Snapdragon, Larkspur, etc. . . . These California 
grown seeds will bring sunshine to your garden. Full 
planting instructions with each order. 


Send $1.00 Today for full collection. 
Address Dept. C 


CALIFORNIA FLOWERS 
P.O. Box 589 Beverly Hills, Calif- 
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The Vanishing Montbretia 


By W. H. D. BENCE, (N. Y.) 


LTHOUGH common in the gardens 
of fitty years ago, the Montbretia is 
+ now seldom met with. Perhaps its 
coloring is responsible for its 
ining popularity. Called “Blazing 
Star” by our grandmothers, it certainly 
eserves its name. Its six-petalled, slight- 
recurvent flowers, like miniature lilies, 
we dazzling in the brillianee of their reds 
id yellows. Montbretia is in the same 
the cannas and the searlet 
class difficult to handle when 
comes to color combinations. It is a 
plant which refuses to be subdued. Under 
fair conditions of growth the larger sorts 


trong 


7 
class as 


salvias—a 


reach a height of three feet, and all of the 
Montbretis is bloom from Midsummer to 
frost. 


The flowers of Montbretia are borne in 
long graceful spikes, upon dark, wiry, 
many-branched stems. The blooms them- 
selves shade to a lighter color in the center 
and have projecting stamens with forked 
anthers. The original colors were a simple 
scarlet-orange and a deep flame-yellow, 
but the hybridizers have been busy and 
the result is half a dozen variations, to 
gether with a taller and stronger growth. 
Of all the eastern seed houses, Dreers, of 


Philadelphia, seems to be the only one 
which offers a selection of these giant 
hybrids. There is J/is Majesty, with 


petals of a deep velvety searlet shading to 
gold, and reverse of dark erimson; a 
striking bloomer and an early comer be 
sides. This is the only variation upon the 
old-fashioned searlet, although there is an 
orange, Indian Chief, with erimson eenter, 
blotched maroon. Throat is golden and 
the reverse of the bloom is searlet; a 
striking specimen. Coming to the vellows 
1s California, which seems to be a 
ciant variety of the original yellow with- 
out * arkings or shade. Queen Alerandria 
is halfway between orange and_ vellow, 
and may be deseribed as a deep old-gold. 
The flowers shade to a lighter gold at the 
hase. Una is a unique shade,—an apricot. 
flushed orange and blotched with erimson ;: 
cutting, as it is a very free and 


there 


fine for 
strong bloomer, 

In the eulture of Montbretias one must 
remember that the plant is bulbous. The 
bulbs resemble those of a gladiolus and 
are best treated in the same manner. Al 
though they will survive the Winter in 





GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


America's Premier Garden Monthly 


1, useful information that can be depended 
n! hat’s what you find in the Gardeners’ 


year. Let it help 


every month in the 
plan and care for your garden—you'll like it 
2 copy, 9 o by the year. Special offer, 5 
t mnths f $1 
‘GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
Room 1004-B, 1270 Sixth Ave., New York City 





WATER LILIES 
All colors; hardy, day and night 
bloomers; aquarium plants; com 
plete water gardens 
Tropical & Gold Fish 
Rare species; collections at reason 
able ere See them in the 
Catalog In Colors 





describing aquariums and supplie 
ad fish fancl. rs and water gar dens, 
free. 


BELDT bY AQUARIUM Senet Ave. 
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New York State, if well covered, better 
results are obtained if the bulbs are lifted 
in the Fall and stored dry sand in a 
low temperature just above freezing. In 
the Spring the bulbs should be set out at 
the end of April or the beginning of May 
—not later. Plant three inches deep. If 
earlier flowering is desired, the plants may 
be started indoors in a mixture of sand 
and loam and transplanted when all 
danger of frost is past. Montbretias do 
best in a rich soil, but it must be well 
drained. They detest wet feet. They 
also demand a position in full sunlight 
with elbow room. Water well but don’t 
flood the plants. 

Montbretia is an et plant to 
grow. Owing to the form of its foliage, 
narrow and grass-like and springing from 
the ground, thrips find no haven; and, 
outside of the Japanese and the Asiatic 
heetle, no pest seems to attack it. In addi- 
tion to this it appears to be immune to 
disease, and being a bulbous plant needs 
little, if any, fertilizer. Its only handicap 
is its brilliant coloring, but that may be 
overcome by planting the bulbs in clusters 
in front of some neutral background. 
Nothing could be more striking, for ex- 
ample, than clumps of the searlet and 
vold, His Majesty, flaming against a 
foundation planting of the low-growing, 
spreading, and dark green Japanese yew. 
The bulbs themselves seem to like such 
community planting, as Montbretias do 
better in elusters than singly. 





a New and Finest Flower Seed a 


NOVELTIES FOR 1936 


Marigold Harmony 

Phlox Gigantea, Art Shades 

Kust Proof Snapdragon, and 

Many Other Outstanding Varieties. 
All Packets 10 Cents. Write for Catalog. 


ARRTHUR PAPKE, Seedsman, New Lenox, Ill. 
DERRING-DO 


THE Dahlia Guide 25¢ 


QUOTE :—"'For Mr Average Man, | 
annot be bettered.’’"—M.J.R It in 7. by 
tself.”’"—W.R 

DERRING-DO DAHLIAS 
Dahlia List ready featuring very rare novelties 
FREDERICK E. DIXON 
Scotch Plains New Jersey 








=o WAU MLL LE 





to make 6 Dahlia plants grow 


or from one rvot the first season 
and howto force big blooms 10, 


12, even HF inches across—24 pages 

packed with unusual Dahlia information 

and illustrated with diagrams. A-k for .. w to 
Grow Big Dahlias” and send le, 


$14 00 worth of Dahlias 


fine named sorts 
The booklet 


6 — flowered Dah 
iggest plant bare 
Murphy’s oaeagaas e, bright red 

Cavalcade, pink sual price 


SLAIN ps « in 


$6. 00 


is free with this Special C llection; 
ias for only S.™% 
sin of the year 


$1 on for 
‘7 $6.00 


Orange Moon, ora: ge sted at 

Golden Standard, golden tan 2 PA) post- 
Charlie Chaplin, bronze sua fi paid 
The Fireman, cardinal red . Value Li 


Or You May Choose Any Three for $3.75 
Select list of Dahlias insured to grow and 


FREE: *bioom. Honest descriptions and 


DOWNS DAHLIA FARMS Box 633 Clayten, N. J. 


Seeds of = FL Ow E RS 


low prices 











< wy ual 1 the t i 
t Interestie scriptive cole g, giving 
needs, ¢ ure, seasol et \ ov . 
Write Dept. Z for your py 
REX. D. PEARCE 
Merchantville New Jersey 











St. Louis, Mo. 








that should 


Nut Trees First Year 














WE WANT YOUR NAME 


s that we can mail you our 44 Page 
1, ANTING GUIDE FREE. Duri: I lary 
n order to become acquainted and to have 
name, we offer 1 Doz. Regal Lilies, the 

ist beautiful hardy Lily, for $1.00 hich i 
the actual value, You must act promptly 


» INC. 
VIRGINIA 


W AYNESBORO NURSERIES 
WAYNESBORO, 


eae Wi ale 





‘rlilies 


su brillant re 
dain pink now whit lue "ana Javender E.us 
grow in tut ; . 
Special One pink W aterlily 
Offer One yellow Waterlil $5 1.650) | 
Our New Catalog Waterlilie jati ints, and 
re I 0] and 5 s mailed on 
1 ask for it. 
BUSKIRK’ S AQUARIUM Independence 653, Ohio 

















JUNG'S WAYAHEAD. 
Fruits, ripe as early as July 4th 


Regular price 15c per pkt. To 
introduce Jung's Quality Seeds, 
will send trial pkt. of this Tomato, 
and Carrot, Lettuce, Or Kad- 
ish. Superb Asters, Everlastings, 
Pinks, Giant Sweet Peas, Fancy 
’ Zinnias 200 in 
28 Packets for 10c Canada 


Jur beautiful colored catalog filled 
FREE with bennwias in Seeds, Plants, and Shrubs. Cou- 
pon for Rare Premiums in each catalog 
. W JUNG SEED Co.. Sta. K. Randolph. Wis. 





Rare Azaleas, etc. 














bear the 
Chinese Chestnuts, blight resis tant, swift grow 125 Varieties. 10—75c each 
ng, earl bearing, good nuts onderful for 
ory nie and orchards Grafted trees 2 to : 
ft. $1 each, $10 per doz.; 3 to 4 ft. $1.50 each 
$15 per doz. 
(;rafted hybrid Hickories Blacl Walnuts 
Northern Pecans (hardy in Ontario Write for 
sizes and prices, 
Sunny Ridge Nursery, Box F, Round Hill, Va. 
Priced per hundred postpaid. Size 1 to 1% 
inches. State inspected Free from thrips vi 
Apricot Glow $1.00 Golden Frills $i 25 : 
Anna Hurst 1.50 Los Angeles 1.00 , ] ; » 
Betty Nuthall . 1.25 Odin 1.00 €a $ different Cotonea i9- 25¢ ach VI 
Copper Bronze .. 1.00 Orange Queen 1.06 i Car 5-14" $0 Frank Tree $1.50 
Elizabeth Swartley.. 1.00 Picardy . 2 00 Pier _ dal ; 50¢. Styrax Ging Ha Laburr 
Flaming Sword 100 Pride of Wanakah . 1.25 ketre, Berned Shru 
Tiffany 1.25 Send r ir 2 a 
Emaler lots at same rate Minimum ord $1 “i 
Will not issue general pri list this season oan 7 : 
4. P. BONVALLET & CO ALANWOLD NURSERY 
WICHERT ILLINOIS Neshaminy Bucks Co. Penna. 
7) 





Marshall’sMatchless Lettuce 








This lettuce is conceded by connoisseurs to be the 
finest lettuce introduced in m years It is a 
cross between a head variety a a cos (Romaine 
type For delicacy of flavor and crispness it is 
unequalled 







Price per pkt. 25e $1.00 per ounce 
A for our illustrated spring catalogue mailed free 


W. E. MARSHALL & CO. 
Seedsmen and Bulb Merchants 


154 W. 23rd St. New York, N. Y. 


A NEW DEAL IN GARDENING 


Sow Salzer’s hardier northern-grown three- 
way-tested SEEDS, PLANTS, BULBS, TREES. 
sigger yields, surer crops. New lower prices on 
FIELD SEEDS-—99”-plus pure, reselected 
and recleaned. Most i pe values in our 
67 years. Write for Salzer’s big free catalog. 
TRIAL SEED OFFER: Send 10c for 30- 
foot row of Giant Asters; 30-foot row of 
Jumbo Zinnias; or 30-foot row Cornflowers. 


3 packages, 25c all postpaid. . tet 
[eareasey JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO, 





















La Crosse, Wis. H 











Dahlia — Gladiolus — _; 


Your choice of any 5 Giant Dahlias for $1.50. tuby 

Taylor, Omar Khayyam, Prince a Persia, R. C. Kunzman, 

Jane Cowl, Jos. G. Barbara Jean, I. DeVer Warmer, The 

Commodore, Mardi Gras 

75 Gladiolus for $1.50, your choice of 15 each, 5 varieties 

Picardy, Sunshine Girl, Golden Dream, Giant Nymph, 

Victor, Break O'Day, Ethlyn, Mrs. P. A. Sisson. 

5 each for $1.50, Red Phipps, Mildred Louise, Dr L. H 

Bailey, Picardy, Mother Machree, Minuet, Ave Maria. 
Catalog on request. 

GENEVA DAHLIA GARDENS, Geneva, Ohio 


FLOWERING -SIZE 


GLADIOLUS 


Guaranteed toBloom 
Famous PICARDY Included FREE 
\> Thiee each of six popular varieties, such as 
fo ing Sword, Pride of Wanaka, W. H 
Phipps, F. C. Peters, etc. Send 20c for these 
18 Bulbs We include FREE one Picardy—a 
magnificent salmon apricot, newest and finest 
all Gladiolus. We also offer 60 Bulbs, 5 
u each of 12 varieties. for 60c with 3 Picardy 
FREE: 100 Mixed for $1.00, with 5 Picardy FREE. All 
postpaid, FREE Catalog of Flowers and Vegetables. 


FAIRFIELD SEED & BULB CO, 2,,00rt.G-349 















Grow your own veget at le and flewer plants from ON LY 


Bee t itti tart them earlier—save 





money—be re of true ; a pi 95 

New a I a mir ire 

wre 4 er picks ce 

‘ Handier than 31x 4] 
cha INCHES 





rproof (Holds 1% Flats 


—— 31x67 — $19.95 
15 DAYS TRIAL RE eeee (Holds 33 Fiat 
— ‘ Ss Electric Models 





Plant Starter’’ 
for it 


Si ey 
State Voltage 





P n . 
as! ay Keene eae ats 
chem crate On y lic each 


g date. Send 
eee Rs pay balance (All Prices 
ive F.O.B. Factory 





Rose Plant Values 


Continued from page 158) 


price, 

In the January article I said that the 
man who bought a ten-cent Rose prob- 
ably got his ten cents’ worth. He might 
even get more than that. I have heard 
recently from a man in a southwestern 
state, who has now some three hundred 
Roses, purchased of the best growers 
and doing magnificently for him, who 
confessed that his interest began when 
his wife bought three Roses at ten cents 
each, getting trash, of course, but getting 
into his mind the idea that rose-growing 
was an adventure that might turn out 
favorably. He was so much pleased that 
he had actually Hluminated his rose-gar- 
den in order that he might take eare ol 
it at night, being too gainfully busy dur 
ing the day! 


living man at a dime or some similar 





A this is written in the feeling and 
with the hope that the 1936 purchas 
ers of Roses who read these words will 
buy Roses with their eyes open. Those 
they get from the dime-store may easily 
be worth the ten cents or the twenty 
cents they pay, if they grow at all. All 
they ean honestly demand is that the 
Rose is alive, and this is not by any 
means so sure, because not many of the 
dime-stores and department stores are 
equipped to keep the rose plants alive. 
More than that I think they cannot ask, 
and if they are deceived, isn’t it a ease 
of “the biter being bitten?” 

To me, the conelusion of this matter 
is that it is better to buy fewer Roses 
and buy them responsibly of rose mer- 


Lakeside Gardens DAHLIAS 


DO not turn the page before you have read all about 
the special offer below. Would you like to buy dahlias 
from a grower who grows dahlias because he loves 
them? 15 years as an amateur preceded our entrance 
in the commercial field Our 1936 catalogue lists the 
100 best dahlias in commerce, and include such new 
dahlias as Milton J. Cross, Rudolf’s Giant, Margrace., 
Miss Glory, Queen City, Oakleigh Monarch and many 
others, including the new foreign novelties. May we 
send your copy today? 

SPECIAL OFFER:—1 root each of the following: Hill- 
crest Mandarin, Ruby Taylor, Cavalcade, a 50 lis 
price value for $3.50 
For all orders received by Suen Ist, we will include 
one root of Commodore, free. 


NICK KOENIG & SONS 
New Baltimore, Mich. 








$7 


Dept. F. D. 














Mushrooms in cellar, shed. Ex 


lusive new process Bigger, better 
juicker crops. More money 

f you! Enormous new 

demand We buy mush 


A a I oms Write for book 
AMERICAN MUSHROOM INDUSTRIES, Ltd 
Dept. 594, Toronto, Ont. 








51 Years’ Experience be- 
hind our 1936 Berry Book. 
It will help you It de- 
scribes Fairfax, Dorsett, 
Catskill, ete _ wand ase 
ter Varieties id te Is H« 

To Grow The m Valu: able 
both to the Experienced 
and Beginners. Your Copy 
is ready. Write today. 


The W. F. ALLEN CO. 
331 Market St. Salisbury, Maryland 





chants, who will be in business and ¢: 
be referred to, and that the purchas 
pay for-the Roses enough to lelieve t} 
an honest Rose can be supplied. Aft 
all, reputation is worth something, 

vood-will costs a great deal of mone 
to build up. I am just getting out fr 


under owning an automobile which 
gone “orphan” becanse the manufact 
could not keep his business going. I p 
plenty tor the machine, but hereafter 
want to buy and will buy only from eo: 
cerns that have both capital to contin 
and reputation to maintain. 

The purchaser of the cheap Roses « 
tainly buys “orphans!” 


Garden Facts and Philosophies 
(Continued frei page 152 

White is much in vozue 

for interior decorations 


1OW, Not or 
, but also f 
white-painted trellises, pergolas, and 

den furniture and also pottery. An attra: 
tive white fence is shown in the accor 
panying picture. Note also the eharmir 
natural-looking pond. Did you ever light 
a pond from the bottom as fish tanks ir 
store windows are sometimes lghted 
Quite lovely striking effects may be ob 
tained with a bit of experimenting. Th: 
various-eolored light bneumg are, or see! 
to be, set in inverted glass bowls careful! 
cemented all around to tom out the wate 


Practically all vegetable dyes are fade 
less and remain brilliant and lovely to 
hundreds of years. Oriental rug expert 
are able to detect at a glance whether 
the dyes of the yarns used were vegetabl 

those evolved from eoal-tar produet 
the latter of which give such a harsh 
metallic look to the rugs. 

The world’s most famous carpet hangs 
today in the South Kensington Museum 
in England. Made in Persia in 1553, 

D., its colors are as rich and glowing 
now as when first woven, and probably 
more mellow. Often as many as twenty 
one colors were used in just one rug. 

This rug in question has an interesting 
inscription woven in, as many of then 
have, of some pictorial ancient legend. 
It reads: “I have no refuge in the world 
than thy threshhold. My head no pr 
tection other than this porchway. The 
work of the slave of this Holy Place, 
Maksoud of Kashan, in the year A. H 
946." (Namely A. D. 1553.) Maksoud « 
Kashan was keeper « 
in Ardebil, 
Persia, 

Tn ancient villages even today vegetab 
ves are still used, although in eities @o! 
mercial dyes are unfortunately taking 
their place. The green vegetable dyes are 
mostly obtained from indigo and vine 
leaves. Gold is made 


yf a famous old shrine 
small town onee eapital o! 


by earefully mixing 
madder roots with green outer covert 
of unripe walnut and vine leaves. Otter 
apricot leaves are also used. 





" March Gladiolus Special 
For $6. 00 | we yg ship prepaid ge 


bulbs labeled separately 
following Vv ties: Debon- 
air, Early andl Gate of ies ven, Maid of 
Orleans, Picardy, Red Phipps, Tip Top, King 
Arthur, Wasaga, Wurtembergia. 

Above collection in medium sized bulbs $3.00 
prepaid. Send for complete 1936 spring list 


L. E. WEEKS, Route 2, Salem. Oregon 
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And Now 
for the Spring 


Flower Shows 


O any dyed in-the-wool gardener, 

in fact to any individual who gets 

a definite satisfaction out of grow- 
things, the Spring Flower Shows 
ome as a welcome harbinger of the gar- 
ahead. Here are five of the 
hig Spring events which will no doubt 
terest the majority of FLOWER GROWER 


eaders ; 


Mareh 16-21. 


ien year 


New York, N. Y. The 


93rd Annual International Flower 
Show at Grand Central Palace. 
Mareh 14 Baltimore, Md. National 


Flower and Garden Show condueted by 
the Society of American Florists and 
Ornamental MHortieulturists at the 
Fifth Regiment Armory. 

Mareh 21-29. Chieago, Ill. Garden Club 
of Illinois Show at the Navy Pier. 
March 23-28. Philadelphia, Penna. An- 
nual Spring Flower Show at the Com- 


mereial Museum. 
Mareh 23-28. Boston, Mass. Annual 
Spring Flower Show of the Massa- 
usetts Horticultural Society in Me- 


chanies Building. 


Along with 
iufomobiles and 
Shows have 


gardening publications. 
rarden clubs, the Flower 
been important factors in 
\meriea’s steadily increasing garden in- 
terest and development. From the big 
International Flower Show in Grand 
Central. Palace, New York City, to the 
very smallest Flower Show in the small- 
est community, whether it be Spring or 
Fall, gardening owes a great debt. Per- 
haps no institution in Ameriea has kept 
right on growing—depression or no de- 
pression—as steadily as has the Flower 
Show. 

When we walk in at the tail end of 
Winter, as so often happens at the 
Spring Shows, and find a world of gar 
dens, new plants, garden accessories, 
keenly designed decorative schemes, no 
trick of magie wroughts a quicker mental 
change or a more thrilling one. 

Seeing one of these big shows for the 
first time is a thrill in the life of any 
gardener. While vear after year the gen- 
eral appearance of these Shows is very 
much the same, there is always the pos- 
ibility of something new, something 
sensational, whether it be a plant or an 
irrangement. It is the sta 


rt of the garden 


vear, 


Running a Small Flower Show 


(Continued from page 138 


horticultural 


specimens 
nothing better 


is available, 


canning jars, 

n pint, quart, and half-gallon size, will 
hold most flowers satisf factorily. 

A work-room is necessary. This should 


? 


provide running water. 
ltors, 


tables for exhib- 
containers for cultural and, 
above all, plenty of room. 


classes, 
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imaginable. If 


felt that stickers in gold and 
or in blue, red and yellow, for 
and third awards are not 
recognition for prize-winners, 


yl - 


nrst, second, 
sufficient 


+ 


ie committee on prizes may solicit 
prizes from local tradespeople, trom 
club members, from newspapers and 
magazines, or other sources. Money may 
he taken from the club treasury to buy 
prizes. In any ease, it is most interesting 


to make the prizes of a horticultural na- 
ture. Bulbs and plants, fertilizers and 
gardening equipment, garden books and 
magazines, vases and holders, all make 
excellent prizes. In the smaller shows, 
there are often only one or two prizes 
awarded on a point system. Five points 
may be given for a blue ribbon, three 
tor a red, and one for a yellow. The per- 
son winning the greatest number of 
points may win a sweepstakes prize. 
There may be two sweepstakes awards, 


one in the eultural classes and one in 
the arrangement elassification. It 1s eus- 
tomary to ask people from out of town 


to act as show judges, as they do not 
know the exhibitors personally. 
The winners of the sweepstakes prizes 


should be announced publicly by a mem 


ber of the show committee or by a prol- 
inent local citizen before the end of the 
show, and the prize or prizes should be 


given out at the same 
The four major 
show are cut 


time. 

divisions of a flower 
flowers, pot plants, flower 
arrangements, and gardens. In the first 
two groups, cultural perfection is the 
paramount issue: in the last two, the skill 


ful use of flowers and plants is the im 
portant point, It tollows that in the 
first two divisions careful naming is es- 


sential; the 
hibit is 


name ot 


value. 

WILD FLOWERS [Princ su 
SPRING BLOOM 

Hepatica Triloba—(Liverwort) Numerous orchid and pink 

flowers on 6 inch stems in early April 


varietal 
part of its 


any ex- 





Phiox Divaricata—(Sweet-william) Large clusters of 
lavender-blue flowers are produced on 10 inch stems 
during April and May. Very fragrant. 


Viola Pedata—(Birds-foot Violet) Large pansy-like flower 

of violet and purple, on long stems. Fine-cut leaves 

Blooms freely in spring and early fall 

Sure to bloom; your choice: 10 for $1.00 prepaid. 
ORDER NOW. We will ship early for best results 
Send for catalog of perennial and rock plants 

HEREFORD’S GARDENS Oakford, Illinois 








+ 5 


AJAX 


| a OFS. 
MARKERS 











a * 
Neat Inexpe: nsive ‘annot rust. Will last for 
years. Free lustrat —- folder, 

AJAX METAL NOVELTIES 
P.O. Box 1038 Stamford, Conn. 





It is chosen in our fields to honor your lawn 
“Pure Kentucky” 
BLUE GRASS LAWN SEED 
Seems early to think of it but the old farmers advise: 
SOW ON THE SNOW 
Sound reasoning too, because nature demands time t 
prepare for the green wave of early spring and you mus 
hel The very simple instructions needed are included 


Now for your lawn’s ‘sake ORDER and SOW immediately 
10 Ibs. $2.50, 50 Ibs. $10.00, 100 Ibs. $19.50 express Col 


WALNUT LAWN FARM Route 8G Lexington, Ky. 











Be a landscape archit 
earning up to $l weckip—-Make 
money while you learn WIN suc- 
— Cash, valuable Scholarships— 

s given for best tests Send for 
eo, “test blank today Get — 
of authorities on your abil landscape designing 
American Landscape School, ‘Dept. 9280. Des Moines. lowa 











SPECIAL GARDEN COLLECTION 


_GLADIOLU Ss 


1 Low in This 
iy f rge flowering 
iri es correctly abel ind ffer " 
2 Very Popular Variet in different ¢ r 
Annie Laurie ° Berty Snow e E: |. Farrington 
Gloriana e Golden Dream ° Giant Nymph 
Helen Wills « Longfellow . Mme. V. Konynenburg 
Orange Wonder « Orehid Lady « Osalin « Persia 


Prince of india ® Pride of Wanakah 


Rose Mist . Scarlet Wonder e Taro 

— Beauty Vanity Fair Yvonne 
ECIAL GRATIS of 2 bulbs -. Nisted above 

22 ae bulbs each var ] $1.00 

66 Large bulbs 3 of each varie atx 2.75 

110 Large built of ach «sVarie at i $4.50 
Mediu i bulbs of atx a 4 price 


Send for our 1936 Catalog 


SEABROOK NURSERIES Seabrook, N. H. 





Burpees Turnips 
3 LES for 10¢ 





‘ , ; R 
aid for only 1 Burpee s Seed Catalog FREE. \ 


vex 
w. ATLEE BURPEE co. 904 Burpee Bids. Philadelphia 








LATEST GARDENING THRILL 


GROW YOUR OWN ’ 
EVERGREENS (46 54. 





5 Packets 
Your Select 


nae $Y OO 


WESTERN MAANET FC LEST NEE SEELY 


tees F-36 FEVER ee matne 














DAHLIAS 


Your name on our mailing list will 


1936 catalogue free. 
LUBECK GARDENS 
29 Fifth street 


bring vou our 


Attleboro, Mass. 











Catalogue 


Free 








Packard Bird Houses 


Best by Test! Ask the Bird that Owns One 
6 for $5.-Special Spring Bargain 
WHY PAY MORE? ORDER NOW 
EVERYTHING FOR WILD BIRDS 
WINTHROP PACKARD 
1451 Washingten St., Canton, Mass. 


BERRY PLANTS 


of SUPERIOR QUALITY 
5.000.000 Strawberry plants, Mastodon, 
Dorsett, Fairfax, Catskill, Premier and 
other Leading varieties Raspberry and 
Blackberry plants. Grape Vines, Cur- 
rant and Gooseberry bushes. Aspara- 





gus roots. Our Spring 1936 Catalog 
is chuck full of good things. It's Free. Write for it. 
BOUNTIFUL RIDGE NURSERIES 


Box G, Princess Anne Maryland 





ew FREE Catalog in col 
hardy healthy, true-toname stock grown ia "40 
acre ourser ea—fives planting 4 

tees satinfactivn—saves you me 
ence backs every item We 
va ues this year. 


MALONEY BROS. nunceny co., INC. 


46 Maio Street - - - Dansville, N. Y. 
Large Hardy 


niinas 10° 


Send mames and addresses of 4 flower 
lovers and 10¢ to help pay postage and 
packing, and we will send 3 fine Cirysan- 
themumas, different colors 


1 TF made to get 
Spec ial oO er new customers 
6 Roses, all co! ors, 50c; 8 Butterfly Bashes 
e d 4 Phiex, 4c 6 Hardy Carnetions, 4/°; 
ay Coral Lites and 3 2 Fermosaneurm Lilies, 4 
The above 4 Collections and the3’Mums (regular$2 25 value) 
postpaid for $1 and names of 4 flower lovers. Cataleg Free 
GEO. H. MELLEN CO., Dept.215 Springfield, Ohio 





2 years experi 
have exceptional per 
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Marshall’s Matchless Lettuce 








This lettuce is conceded by connoisseurs to be the 
finest lettuce introduced in many years. It is a 
cross between a head variety and a cos (Romaine) 
type. For delicacy of flavor and crispness it is 
unequalled. 

Price per pkt. 25c $1.00 per ounce 
Ask for our illustrated spring catalogue mailed free 


W. E. MARSHALL & CO. 


Seedsmen and Bulb Merchants 


154 W. 23rd St. New York, N. Y. 


A NEW DEAL IN GARDENING 


Sow Salzer’s hardier northern-grown three- 
way-tested SEEDS, PLANTS, BULBS, TREES. 
Bigger yields, surer crops. New lower prices on 
FIELD SEEDS—99%-plus pure, reselected 
and recleaned. Most outstanding values in our 

67 years. Write for Salzer’s big free catalog. 
TRIAL SEED OFFER: Send 10c for 30- JAG 
foot row of Giant Asters; 30-foot row of CATA- 
Jumbo Zinnias; or 30-foot row Cornflowers. iueye 
3 packages, 25c— alll postpaid. 
JOHN A, SALZER SEED CO, ; % ips, 
//Box 113 LaCrosse, Wis. ; te 
ein se 


| Sow SALZERS SEEDS, eh 
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Dahlia — Gladiolus — Specials 


Your choice of any 5 Giant Dahlias for $1.50. Ruby 
Taylor, Omar Khayyam, Prince a Persia, R. C. Kunzman, 
Jane Cowl, Jos. G. Barbara Jean, I. DeVer Warmer, The 
Commodore, Mardi Gras. 
75 Gladiolus for $1.50, your choice of 15 each, 5 varieties, 
Picardy, Sunshine Girl, Golden Dream, Giant Nymph, 
Victor, Break O’Day, Ethlyn, Mrs. P. Sisson. 
5 each for $1.50, Red Phipps, Mildred Louise, Dr L. H. 
Bailey, Picardy, Mother Machree, Minuet, Ave Maria. 
Catalog on request. 
Ohio 


GENEVA DAHLIA GARDENS, 
FLOWERING -SIZE 


16 )20/ GLADIOLUS 


Guaranteed toBloom 
J? Famous PICARDY Included FREE 
a Three each of six popular varieties, such as 
Flaming Sword, Pride of Wanaka, W. H. 
Phipps, F. C. Peters, etc. Send 20c for these 
18 Bulbs. We include FREE one Picardy—a 
magnificent salmon apricot, newest and finest 
po all Gladiolus. We also offer 60 Bulbs, 5 
ach of 12 wantetion, for 60c with 3 Picardy 
FREE; 100 Mixed for $1.00, with 5 Picardy FREE. All 
postpaid. FREE Catalog of Flowers and Vegetables. 


FAIRFIELD SEED & BULB CO. 5,,,00?t. 6-349 


Geneva, 
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..- PORTABLE 
tt Starter 


ON 95 


‘he 


(Holds 18 Flats) 


Grow your own vegetable and flewer plants from 
seeds, bulbs or cuttings—start them earlier—save 
money—be sure of true strains, sturdy plants. 
New portable ‘‘Plant Starter’’ is a miniature 
greenhouse, hot-water heated. Heater burns 
oil. Electric models have thermostatically cen- 


trolled élement instead of burner. Handier than 3l 31x 41 
hot-bed—move it anywhere. Has two heat zenes. INCHES 
Knocks down for storage. Lustra Glass admits 


ultra-violet sun rays. e of weatherproof 
**Super-Board.’’ Copper tank and boiler. 319.98 
31x67 19. 
15 DAYS TRIA yey le ana (Holds 33 Flats) 
Electric Models 







Rose Plant Values 


(Continued from page 138) 


living man at a dime or some similar 
price. 

In the January article I said that the 
man who bought a ten-cent Rose prob- 
ably got his ten cents’ worth. He might 
even get more than that. I have heard 
recently from a man in a southwestern 
state, who has now some three hundred 
Roses, purchased of the best growers 
and doing magnificently for him, who 
confessed that his interest began when 
his wife bought three Roses at ten cents 
each, getting trash, of course, but getting 
into his mind the idea that rose-growing 
was an adventure that might turn out 
favorably. He was so much pleased that 
he had actually illuminated his rose-gar- 
den in order that he might take care of 
it at night, being too gainfully busy dur- 
ing the day! 


LL this is written in the feeling and 

with the hope that the 1936 purchas- 
ers of Roses who read these words will 
buy Roses with their eyes open. Those 
they get from the dime-store may easily 
be worth the ten cents or the twenty 
cents they pay, if they grow at all. All 
they can honestly demand is that the 
Rose is alive, and this is not by any 
means so sure, because not many of the 
dime-stores and department stores are 
equipped to keep the-rose plants alive. 
More than that I think they cannot ask, 
and if they are deceived, isn’t it a case 
of “the biter being bitten?” 

To me, the conelusion of this matter 
is that it is better to buy fewer Roses 
and buy them responsibly of rose mer- 


Lakeside Gardens DAH LIAS 


DO not turn the page before you have read all about 
the special offer below. Would you like to buy dahlias 
from a grower who grows dahlias because he loves 
them? 15 years as an amateur preceded our entrance 
in the commercial field. Our 1936 catalogue lists the 
100 best dahlias in commerce, and include such new 
dahlias as Milton J. Cross, Rudolf’s Giant, Margrace, 
Miss Glory, Queen City, Oakleigh Monarch and many 
others, the new foreign novelties, May we 
send your copy today? 

SPECIAL OFFER:—1 root each of the following: 
crest Mandarin, Ruby Taylor, Cavalcade, 

price value for 50. 

For all orders received by April Ist, 
one root of Commodore, free. 


NICK KOENIG & SONS 
New Baltimore, Mich. 








Hill- 
a $7.50 list 


we will include 


Dept. F. D. 










Grow Mushrooms in cellar, shed. Ex- 


clusive new process. Bigger, better, 
quicker crops. More money 
for you! Enormous new 
demand. We buy mush- 
rooms. Write for book 


AMERICAN MUSHROOM INDUSTRIES, Ltd. 
Dept. 5$4, Toronte, Ont, 





51 Years’ Experience be- 
hind our 1936 Berry Book. 
It will help you. It de- 
scribes Fairfax, Dorsett, 
Catskill, etc. New and Bet- 
ter Varieties and tells How 








**Plant Start ick- 
& pave for eect cell gS CxS, To Grow Them. Valuable 
lente to neighbors and ‘tte Voltag ~ both to the Experienced 
riends —save money on 
Keene Flats *% and Beginners. Your Cop 
BA. your own. Don’t risk delay 5" x18" . y 
when rush com rder .z 4 is ready. Write today. 
from this ad, now — state Only 11¢ each od 
shipping, | ate n npr TE 
y balance (All Prices WwW Al i 
4 on delivery. sa F.O.B. Factory) The 4 F. EN co. 
KEENE MFG. CO., Dept. 546C RACINE, WIS. 331 Market St. Salisbury, Maryland 
2 RRS 
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chants, who will be in business and can 
be referred to, and that the purchaser 
pay for the Roses enough to believe that 
an honest Rose can be supplied. After 
all, reputation is worth something, and 
good-will costs a great deal of money 
to build up. I am just getting out from 
under owning an automobile which has 
gone “orphan” because the manufacturer 
could not keep his business going. I paid 
plenty for the machine, but hereafter I 
want to buy and will buy only from con- 
cerns that have both capital to continue, 
and reputation to maintain. 

The purchaser of the cheap Roses cer- 


tainly buys “orphans!” 


Garden Facts and Philosophies 
152) 


White is much in vogue now, not only 
for interior decorations, but also for 
white-painted trellises, pergolas, and gar- 
den furniture and also pottery. An attrac- 
tive white fence is shown in the accom- 
panying picture. Note also the charming 
natural-looking pond. Did you ever light 
a pond from the bottom as fish tanks in 
store windows are sometimes lighted? 
Quite lovely striking effects may be ob- 
tained with a bit of experimenting. The 
various-colored light bulbs are, or seem 
to be, set in inverted glass bowls carefully 
cemented all around to keep out the water. 


(Continued from page 


Practically all vegetable dyes are fade- 
less and remain brilliant and lovely for 
hundreds of years. Oriental rug experts 
are able to detect at a glance whether 
the dyes of the yarns used were vegetable 
or those evolved from ecoal-tar products, 
the latter of which give such a harsh 
metallic look to the rugs. 

The world’s most famous carpet hangs 
today in the South Kensington Museum 
in England. Made in Persia in 1553, 
A. D., its eolors are as rich and glowing 
now as when first woven, and probably 
more mellow. Often as many as twenty- 
one colors were used in just one rug. 

This rug in question has an interesting 
inscription woven in, as many of them 
have, of some pictorial ancient legend. 
It reads: “I have no refuge in the world 
than thy threshhold. My head no pro- 
tection other than this porehway. The 
work of the slave of this Holy Place, 
Maksoud of Kashan, in the year A. H. 
946.” (Namely A. D. 1553.) Maksoud of 
Kashan was keeper of a famous old shrine 
in Ardebil, a small town once capital of 
Persia. 

In ancient villages even today vegetable 
dyes are still used, although in cities com- 
mercial dyes are unfortunately taking 
their place. The green vegetable dyes are 
mostly obtained from indigo and vine 
leaves. Gold is made by carefully mixing 
madder roots with green outer coverings 
of unripe walnut and vine leaves. Often 
apricot leaves are also used. 





March Gladiolus Special 


For $6.00 we will ship prepaid, 5 each, 


large bulbs labeled separately of 
the following varieties: on 
air, Early Dawn, Gate of Heaven, Maid of 
Orleans, Picardy, Red Phipps, Tip Top, King 
Arthur, Wasaga, Wurtembergia. 

Above collection in medium sized bulbs $8.60 
prepaid. Send for complete 1936 spring list. 


L. E. WEEKS, Route 2, Salem. Oregon 
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And Now 
for the Spring 
Flower Shows 


O any dyed-in-the-wool gardener, 

in fact to any individual who gets 

a definite satisfaction out of grow- 

ing things, the Spring Flower Shows 

come as a welcome harbinger of the gar- 

den year ahead. Here are five of the 

big Spring events which will no doubt 

interest the majority of FLowER GROWER 
readers : 


Mareh 16-21. New York, N. 
23rd Annual _ International 
Show at Grand Central Palace. 

March 14-22. Baltimore, Md. National 
Flower and Garden Show conducted by 
the Society of American Florists and 
Ornamental Horticulturists at the 
Fifth Regiment Armory. 

March 21-29. Chicago, Ill. Garden Club 
of Illinois Show at the Navy Pier. 
March 23-28. Philadelphia, Penna. An- 
nual Spring Flower Show at the Com- 

mercial Museum. 

March 23-28. Boston, Mass. Annual 
Spring Flower Show of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society in Me- 
chanies Building. 


Along with gardening publications, 
automobiles and garden clubs, the Flower 
Shows have been important factors in 
America’s steadily increasing garden in- 
terest and development. From the big 
International Flower Show in Grand 
Central Palace, New York City, to the 
very smaJlest Flower Show in the small- 
est community, whether it be Spring or 
Fall, gardening owes a great debt. Per- 
haps no institution in America has kept 
right on growing—depression or no de- 
pression—as steadily as has the Flower 
Show. 

When we walk in at the tail end of 
Winter, as so often happens at the 
Spring Shows, and find a world of gar- 
dens, new plants, garden accessories, 
keenly designed decorative schemes, no 
trick of magie wroughts a quicker mental 
change or a more thrilling one. 

Seeing one of these big shows for the 
first time is a thrill in the life of any 
gardener. While year after year the gen- 
eral appearance of these Shows is very 
much the same, there is always the pos- 
sibility of something new, something 
sensational, whether it be a plant or an 
arrangement. It is the start of the garden 

year. 


Y. The 


Flower 


Running a Small Flower Show 
(Continued from page 138) 


horticultural specimens imaginable. If 
nothing better is available, canning jars, 
in pint, quart, and half-gallon size, will 
hold most flowers satisfactorily. 

A work-room is necessary. This should 
provide running water, tables for exhib- 
itors, containers for cultural classes, and, 
above all, plenty of room. 


FLOWER GROWER, March, 1986 


F it is felt that stickers in gold and 

silver, or in blue, red and yellow, for 
first, second, and third awards are not 
sufficient recognition for prize-winners, 
the committee on prizes may solicit 
prizes from local tradespeople, from 
club members, from newspapers and 
magazines, or other sources. Money may 
be taken from the club treasury to buy 
prizes. In any case, it is most interesting 
to make the prizes of a horticultural na- 
ture. Bulbs and plants, fertilizers and 
gardening equipment, garden books and 
magazines, vases and holders, all make 
excellent prizes. In the smaller shows, 
there are often only one or two prizes, 
awarded on a point system. Five points 
may be given for a blue ribbon, three 
for a red, and one for a yellow. The per- 
son winning the greatest number of 
points may win a sweepstakes prize. 
There may be two sweepstakes awards, 
one in the cultural classes and one in 
the arrangement classification. It is cus- 
tomary to ask people from out of town 
to act as show judges, as they do not 
know the exhibitors personally. 

The winners of the sweepstakes prizes 
should be announced publicly by a mem- 
ber of the show committee or by a prom- 
inent local citizen before the end of the 
show, and the prize or prizes should be 
given out at the same time. 

The four major divisions of a flower 
show are cut flowers, pot plants, flower 
arrangements, and gardens. In the first 
two groups, cultural perfection is the 
paramount issue; in the last two, the skill- 
ful use of flowers and plants is the im- 
portant point. It follows that in the 
first two divisions careful naming is es- 
sential; the varietal name of any ex- 
hibit is part of its value. 

FOR EARLY 


WILD FLOWER SPRING BLOOM 


Hepatiea Triloba—(Liverwort) Numerous orchid and pink 

flowers on 6 inch stems in early April. 

Phiox Divaricata—(Sweet-william) Large clusters of 

lavender-blue flowers are produced on 10 inch stems 

during April and May. Very fragrant. 

Viola Pedata—(Birds-foot Violet) Large pansy-like flowers 

of violet and purple, on long stems. Fine-cut leaves. 

Blooms freely in spring and early fall. 

Sure to bloom; your choice: 10 for $1.00 prepaid. 
ORDER NOW. We will ship early for best results 
Send for catalog of perennial and rock plants 


HEREFORD’S GARDENS Oakford, Illinois 
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Neat. Inexpensive. Cannot rust. Will last for 


years. Free illustrated folder. 
AJAX METAL NOVELTIES 
P.O, Box 1038 Stamford, Conn. 





it is chosen in our fields to honor your lawn 
“Pure Kentucky” 


BLUE GRASS LAWN SEED 
Seems early to think of it but the old farmers advise: 
SOW ON THE SNOW 


XM, ons needed 
ow for your lawn's sake DER and rt? immediately. 
0 D ibs. $2.50, 50 Ibs. 310.00. m00 ibs. $19.50 express Col. 


WALNUT LAWN FARM Route 8G Lexington, Ky. 
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American Landscapes School, Dept. 920, Des Moines. lowa 








SPECIAL GARDEN COLLECTION 


GLADIOLUS 


Best in Quality and Low in Price. This 
assortment is made up of large flowering 
varieties, correctly labeled and offer an 
abundance of color in your garden. 

22 Very Popular Varieties in different colors. 
Annie Laurie » _ Berty Snow ® 1. Farrington 
Gloriana e Golden Dream . Giant Nymph 
Helen Wills ., Longfellow . Mme. V. Kenynenburg 
rehid Lady . Osalin . 


Srenep —— . Persia 
Pride of Wanakah 


Prince of India . 
oom o Mist . Scarlet Wonder . Taro 
i - ity Van Fair Yvonne 


nity 
ECIAL GRATIS of 2 bulbs not listed above 


22 yf bulbs {| of each variety, labeled........ $1.00 
66 Large bulbs 3 of each variety, labeled........ $2.75 
110 Large bulbs 5 of each variety, labeled........ $4.50 


Medium sized bulbs of above at % price 
Send for our 1936 Catalog 
SEABROOK NURSERIES Seabrook, N. H. 





Burpees Turnips 


3 Ozs. for 10¢ 


A sensational offer to enable you to prove 
for yourself that Burpee’s Seeds are the 











best that grow. 3 ozs. of Turnip Seed— 
1 oz. each of Purple Top White Globe, Snowball, and Pur- 
ple Top Yellow Globe Rutabaga (Regular value 45c) post- 
paid for only 10c. Burpee’s Seed Catalog FREE. All best 
vegetables and flowers. Write for this valuable book today. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO., gg4 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 


LATEST GARDENING THRILL 


ly GROW YOUR R OWN / 
necret ot 100 sees’ EVERGREENS fron ign 


any one os 








Your choice of Balsam or Silver Fur, Whare oscar 
Colorado Blue Spruce, Mugho or White Pine, or Cana 
5 Packets 
Your Selection “29 Hemlock. Ornamental, Windbreak, Reforestauon 
amen $yoo pats gs easily produced. Highest germination. Full 
instructions given. Order from 


WESTERN MAINE FOREST NURSERY 
orev. F.-36 TRYEDURE, Maint 














DAHLIAS 


Your name on our mailing list will 
bring you our 1936 catalogue free. 


LUBECK GARDENS 
29 Fifth Street Attleboro, Mass. 











Catalogue ¢ 


reel! Packard Bird Houses 


Best by Test! Ask the Bird that Owns One 
6 for $5.-Special Spring Bargain 
WHY PAY MORE? ORDER NOW! 
EVERYTHING FOR WILD BIRDS 
WINTHROP PACKARD 
1451 Washington St., Canton, Mass. 


BERRY PLANTS 


of SUPERIOR QUALITY 
5,000,000 Strawberry plants, Mastodon, 
Dorsett, Fairfax, Catskill, Premier and 
other Leading varieties. Raspberry and 
Blackberry plants. Grape vie Cur- 
= and Gooseberry bushes. Aspara- 
roots. Our Spring 1936 Catalog 
is chuck full of geod things. it’s Free. Write for it. 
BOUNTIFUL RIDGE NURSERIES 
Box G, Princess Anne Maryland 


TREES SHRUBS VINES ROSES 
Our New FREE Catalog in color tells about the 
—/ healthy, aoe stock grown im our 400 























tens qcidhatnneores you money. 5% years e 
jj ence backs every item. We have exceptional 
values this year. 
“ MALONEY snes. BUensEny co., Inc. 
46 Main Street - - Dansville, N. Y 
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above 4 Collections and the 8 "Mums (regular $2. 25 value) 
The pores Gi and ames of 6 flower lovers. Cataleg Free 
GEO. MH. MELLEN CO., Dept. 215 Springfield, Ohio 
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Classified Advertising Section 





Rate 5c PER WORD, COUNT ALL WORDS. 12'éc per 
word for three or more consecutive insertions using same 
copy. No order for less than $3.00 per month accepted. 
CASH WITH ORDER 

New Rate 1i5c per word effective December 28, 1935 


—=— = ———— 


Aencsilte 





“HOW TO GROW AMARYLLIS” free with Catalog of 
50 varieties Amaryllis, best Gladioli, Iris, Callas, other 
bulbs. Our Amaryllis originations are world famous. 
Cecil Houdyshel, Dept. 2, La Verne, California. 





Send $1.00 for 
“First Lessons 


BEES: Good side line, pleasure, profit. 
one year subscription and 190 page book 


in Beekeeping.’’ Catalog free. AMERICAN’ BEE 
JOURNAL, _Box 3, Hamilton, Illinois. 
Begonias 





BEGONIAS: Unusual varieties our specialty. Order the 








handsome tuberous rooted now for good selection. Book- 
let describing over 200 varieties 35c. GREEN TREE 
FLOWER GARDENS, 316 W. Chew St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. t 

Blueberries 
BLUEBERRIES: Hybrids, new garden aristocrats. Orna- 
mental bushes; large delicious berries. _Unequalled for 
lawn clumps, hedges Booklet. HOUSTON ORCHARDS. 
BOX K, Hanover, Mass. 

Bulbs 

PINK CALLA LILY 50c, Yellow 30c; Black 40c, All 
three Callas $1.00. Other $1.00 bargains; Two giant 


ready to bloom; 8 varieties Amarylleae; 
100 Anemones; 10 —_ Lilies. Post 
items $2.75. Catalog, Gladioli, 
Houdyshel, Dept. F, La Verne, 


hybrid Amaryllis, 
100 Ranunculus; 
paid. Three $1.00 
Amaryllis, ete, Cecil 
California. 





6 LILIES Candidum, 


Elegans, Superbum, y mbeliatum, 
Philippenense, Tigrinium, $1.00 postpaid. Many choice 
Daffodils Price list. Howard Gardens, 


Republic, Mo 


OUR 1936 CATALOGUE. covering 
Scilla’s, Lilies, ete., and hundreds of varieties of Tulips. 
including the newest, will be sept postpaid on applica 
ion, as soon as ready from the press All bulbs sent 
duty paid J. HEEMSKERK, c/o P. van _ Deursen, 
Sassenheim, Holland. 


Hyacinths, Crocus, 


TIGRIDIAS, this beautiful flower in separate colors, red 
and golden yellow 12 flowering size bulbs $1.00; 12 
extra large bulbs $1.75: 100 extra large bulbs $12.00. 
Sent prepaid. QUANN’S FLOWER GARDENS, Malvern 
Pa. 

Scarlet, 
dozen. 
Burton, 


Scarlet, yellow markings; 
Golden Yellow. $1.25 
Sheffield Sulb = =Farm, 


TIGRIDIAS—3 kinds, 
yo and yellow center; 

ssorted if wished 
Wa: hington 


INDIA, 


SACRED LILY OF (Amorphophallus Rivieri) 5 
years old, $2.00: 4 vears old, $1.00; 3 years old, 2 for 


$1.00; postpaid No list. Robert F. Haussener, Palisades 
Park, New Jersey. 
TIGRIDIAS: Vigorous young bulbs, our Mary Gray, 
golden bronze, 10—$1.00; 50—$4.00 Packet mixed seed, 
with directions, 25c; 5 packets $1.00. Toan’s Hybridiz 
ing Gardens, Berea, Ohio. 

Cactus 


varieties prepaid, $1.00 "Write 
Ornamental Nursery, St. 


CACTI AND AGAVES, 7 
for pamphlet Sea shells sold. 
James City, Florida 


CACTUS—10 baby size or 6 blooming size, all different, 
$1.00 prepaid 25 choice and rare plants, $2.50 prepaid 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. Fred Clark, Box 143, Van 
Hiorn, Texas, 





JOURNAL _ reprinting 
**Cactaceae.’’ Recog 
Educational series 
North Figueroa, Los 


AND SUCCULENT 
Carnegie Institute’s Volume II, the 
1ized authority Fully illustrated 
$1.00 six months’ trial. 6162 
Angeles 


CACTUS 


CACTUS CATALOG—New edition with 16 pages of color, 
FREE Illustrations show the beautiful white Espostoa 
lanata and other Old Man Cacti, Euphorbias, Rebutias 
in endless variety and sections of our greenhouses where 
thousands of seedlings grow. Johnson Water Gardens, 
Box R24, Hynes, California. 

CACTUS CATALOGUE, New 1936 illustrated, descriptive. 
24 pages, listing many new kinds Gates Famous Cactus 
Gardens, Dept. FG, Anaheim, California. 


NEW CACTUS “BOOK: 545 kinds named, " described, 


priced; 235 photographed; complete culture, with 30 
blooming sized, named Cacti or odd plants; or $2.00 
credit, your selection from list. $3.50 prepaid. CACTUS 
Cisco, Texas 

Caladiums 


FANCY LEAVED CALADIUMS. and Red Amarvyllis 10c 
each, 3 bulbs for 25 Catalogue free. Shaffer Nurseries, 
3500, Clearwater, Fistin. 





Carnations 
HARDY “CARNATIONS, clove scented, large flowering 
varieties Bloom from June till frost. 100 varieties. 
Catalogue free. Pratt's Carnations, Renton, Washington. 





Chrysanthemums 
HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS, new and old varieties; 
Korean hybrids. Also Waterlilies, Lotus, Perennials. 
Vere for price list. Joseph Schmidt, Yorktown, 
irginia, 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS—FExhibition Commercial and Pom- 
pon, Strong, fleld grown plants. Newer and better 
Phlox. Descriptive catalog. Sunset Floral Gardens, 
Novato, California. 


8 OUTSTANDING HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS—Alad- 
din, Granny Scoville, Early Bronze, F. Whittelsley, Jean 
Treadway, Ruth Hatton, Vivid, Pink Cushion, $1.00 post- 
paid. 3 each $2.50. Howard Gardens, Republic, Mo. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS—200 varieties, Exhibitions, Com- 
mercials, Pompons, Anemone and Hardies grown as hobby. 
Surplus sold popular prices. 15 labeled plants $1.00 
(include postage). Catalogue free, F. Spivey, Box 
574, Montgomery, Alabama. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS—25 beautiful varieties, largest type. 
strong field grown, labeled plants. 8c ea., 25—$1.35; 60 
—$2.35; 135—$4.50. 18 varieties small type Chrysanthe- 
mums, a dependable collection of plants, 5c ea., 

$1.35. Chapman Floral Gardens, a Ga. 


_CiDahlias— 


GIANT EXHIBITION DAHLIAS: 
Sweetheart, Golden Age. 
Foreign creations, 
Greubel’s Gardens, 























Margrace, America’s 
100 other finest American and 
Quality roots, plants. Special offers 
Derry, Pa. 


DAHLIA SEED, highest quality 
from Honor Roll Dahlias. Limited Introductory Offer 
$3.00 per 100. Trial Packet 25 Seeds $1.00. Mail 
order TODAY. Satisfaction guaranteed. Catalog free. 
Oakleigh Gardens, Dept. D. S., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

CHOICE DAHLIAS—Kemp’s White Wonder; Thomas 
Edison; Altamont; W. H. Margaret Wilson; Van- 
derveer; Frank Miller; Brides Bouquet. Any 
four $1.00. Fowlerville, Mich, 


SPEEDWAY DAHLIA GARDENS—Marerace, 





Super Special mixture 





Jane Cowl: 
Havalook Gardens, 





Mid West 


Champion, Kitty Mac, Pride of Austinburg and 60 
1934 and 1935 introductions, priced right. Catalog free 
M. Markland, 1259 N. Mount St., Indianapolis, Indiana 


MICHIGAN’ s | FINEST NURSERIES, 





Sroadcasting low- 





DAHLIA LOVERS—Send now for free list. 
ties. Attractive collections. Appealing prices. 
with each order. Government inspected. 
8 roots $1.00; Rockley Moon $1.50; 
75c. Grandview Gardens, 


Many varie- 

Free roots 
Guaranteed. 
Edward Rindfleisch, 


Mannington, West Va. 
GIANT HONOR ROLL DAHLIAS, 3 for $1.00, addi- 
tional tubers 25c each. Hillcrest Royalist, Shahrazad, 
Omar Khayyam, Champoeg, Norris, Prince Regent, Mon- 
mouth Champion, Ft. Monmouth, Frank Miller, Lemon- 
ade, Eureka, Josephine G., Edison, Cowl, Myra Howard, 
Indiana Moon. Postpaid. HILLCREST ROSERIES, 
Progress, Penna. 


MODERN EXHIBITION DAHLIAS: Adirondak Sunset, 
Boutellier, Cal. Idol, Towers Empire, and 150 of the 
latest and best Honor Roll varieties. Lowest prices dur- 
ing March. Send for list. TERRACE DAHLIA GAR 
DENS, York, Pennsylvania. 














GROW LARGER BLOOMS—Use Burkart’s Dahlia Guide. 


Send 50c, address Powell Van Norman, Port Huron, 
Michigan, 








Belshishens 





HYBRID DELPHINIUMS, Selected hand-pollenated Seed, 





pkt. $1.00. Collected from the finest clear colors in 
2%” to 3” double flowers. Floradale Gardens, Water- 
town, N. Y. 

DELPHINIUM SEEDS: $1.00 pkt., 200 seeds. Cultural 


directions in October Flower Grower. 
Parker Street, Berkeley, California, 


HOODACRES DELPHINIUMS, Spring Special. 
acres High Quality, Eight months’ seedlings, bloom this 
summer: 25 colored $2.50. 12 White $3.00. All for $4.50 
postpaid. Good condition delivery guaranteed. BARBER 
Troutdale, Oregon. 


Evergreens 


BABY EVERGREENS, perennial specialties, windbreak 
and forestry trees, small fruits, rare flower and bulb 
seeds, garden seeds. Illustrated catalogue free. RAN- 
SOM NURSE RY, Geneva, Ohio. 


Gardener Wanted 


GARDENER Private estate, 
Give previous experience. 
with bath. Hale Steinman, 


E. D. Crowl, 1813 





Hood- 








flower “be ds, rockeries, 
Single preferred. Own 
Lancaster, Pa. 


Gladiolus 


PRIZE. WINNING GLADIOLUS— -pop ular new ; 
originations. Lowest prices. 
Collins, N. Y. 


roses, 
room 





sensational 
Catalog F: 3. R. Tak, 


DISTINCTIVE. GLADS- -Outstandi ng 


ties Healthy, 























est prices on record. Try our famous 6 for $1.00 Col- vigorous bulbs, moderately priced sfaction guar- 
fooeion Catalogue free. Hill Dahlia Nurseries, Battle anteed. Send for list of prices. E ‘A. Quacken- 
Creek, Mich bush, New Cumberland, Pennsylvania. 

NEW AND STANDARD varieties. Roots and plants, L5c GLADIOLUS—DAHLIAS of the newer varieties. Prices 
up. Send for list. Edward’s Dahlia Gardens, 124 reasonable. Send name for free list. Ware Valley 
Exchange St., Chicope e, Mass. Gardens, Box 238 Ware, Mass. 

CALIFORNIA IDOL. America’s Sweetheart, Mrs, Bou 100 ONE INCH, blooming size. Large assortment colors 
tillier, and standard varieties, priced reasonable Free $1 00. 1e -— 10 named varieties, labeled, larger bulbs 
list. Mrs. Boyd L. Warner, Clarksburg, West Virginia. $1.25 See page 546 December issue. C. W. Brown, 

- Box 1245, Ashland, Mass. 





DAHLIA SEED: Mixed colors; Pompon, 
shape single; each per pkt. 50c, ™ pkt. 25c. Orchid 
Flowering, pkt. 75c; % pkt. 50c. Select Decorative, $2.50 
pkt., Tr. pkt. $1.00. Catalogue. Geo. L. Stillman 
Dahlia Specialist, Westerly, Rhode Island. 


Miniature, new 





priced $1.00 
Dahlia 


DAHLIA BULBS: Special garden collections, 
to $3.00. Write for list. Geo. L. Stillman, 
Specialist, Westerly, _ Rhode Island. 








WORLD'S FINEST Gladiolus—Camellia —G neral Nurs 
ery catalogue including novelties, As k for separate lists 
Robineons Nursery, Richmond, California. 





THE GLADIOLUS FANCIER’S GUIDEBOOK FOR 1936. 
Copyrighted, up-to-the-minute information. Culture 
Flower arrangement, Insect pests. Bulb Diseases. Glad 
iolus societies. Foreign importation. Current prize win 























enaleitiet mii a . $$ ners, which, when, where. Blooming dates Size florets 
DAHLIAS—RBargains in roots and plants, prize winning in inches, number open, total buds, etc. Copy on request. 
varieties, De scriptive price list free. Chas. Selinger, 684 HERBERT O. EVANS, Bedford, Ohio. 

Capital Ave S. sattle Creek, Mich. — - oe - 
—_—— —_—__—_—— —__—_—___— ————_—_—_—__— GLADIOLUS my specialty. Also Dahlias, Peonies, 
N & Ww FLOWER GARDEN’S special offer, Gold Medal Phlox, Lilies, Gayfeathers, Bleeding Hearts, Snake Plants. 
English miniature Dahlias, labeled, 15c, one to a cus- Illustrated catalog free. HOWARD GILLET, Box F, 
tomer at this price. Price list free. Salem, Oregon. New Lebanon, ; 

FULTON’S HUNDRED Hardy — he althy stock, dime to GLADIOLUS—Real bargains in choice, Prize winning 
dollar prices predominate May send you my list? bulbs. 50 large. unlabeled, 3 Picardy, $1.10. List free. 
Percy F. Fulton, Brentwood, Md. Cromwell Glad Gardens, Salem, Ohio. Rt.. 5 

PRIZE WINNING DAHLIAS- Lowest prices, Roots and GLADIOLUS AND DAHLIAS: Finest of varieties. 
Plants. Price list. J. Gallimore Dahlia Gardens, Reasonable prices. Write for free list. Taylor Gardens, 


East Liverpool, Ohio. 


DAHLIAS Many Honor Roll ‘Dahli as at prices that will 
please. H. L. Rice, Hereford, Texas. 











EXTRAORDINARY OFFER! 6 Different exhibition 
Dahlia roots, labeled, $1.00 postpaid; from largest grow- 
ers in Central States. Catalog free. KUNZMAN’S 
Dahlias, New Albany, Indiana. 





DAHLIA AND DELPHINIUM SPECIAL—10 Dahlias or 
10 Hybrid Delphinium for $1.00 Write for catalog of 














100 “prize winning Dahlias. Rustic Gardens, Belding, 
Mich, 

THRIFT SPECIAL: Satan, Chautauqua Regal, Lady 
Esther, Commodore, Edison, Morrow, Bagdad, Shahrazad. 
Choose 4 different for $1.00. Certified. Guaranteed. 
Others. Atwater Dahlia Farm, Atwater, Ohio. 
DAHLIAS—20 different, unlabeled, 


large flowering varie- 
ties $1.25. Pompon, 15 different. unlabeled $1.00. B 
Murray, Rt. 1, Fairmont, W. Va. 

DAHLIA ROOTS, Plants. The Best of Honor Roll varie- 
ties. Send for our price list. Fern Hill Dahlia Gardens, 
Loveland, Ohio. 


PRIZE WINNING DAHLIAS—Surplus 








Honor Roll and 


es Novelties. Lowest prices State Inspected 
Lakewood Dahlia Gardens, Lakewood, Ohio. 








A $1.00 DAHLIA PLANT FREE to the first 50 writing 





for special March collection list. Floyd Meeske, 
Wyoming, Ill, 
DAHLIA BARGAINS: 8 large flowering Dahlias, includ- 


ing White Wonder, The Commodore, $1.00 prepaid with 
catalog. HILKREST GARDENS, Takoma Park, D. C 


165 West St., Ware, Mass, 





PICARDY FREE, 10 blooming size with my “De Luxe 
Collection, advertising special collection, 100 large bulbs, 
30 exhibition varieties, assorted, postpaid $2.00, Full 
list fancy Glads ready. Jesse Osborne, Maple Plain, 
Minn. 





CLEARANCE BULB SALE- -Closing out 150 fine varie- 
ties. Making more room for Ellis Originations. Bulba- 
log free. Also ask for Oregon Giant Pansy circular. 
Merton G. Ellis Bulb Gardens, Canby, Ore ‘gon, 





EXTENSIVE LIST of Gladiolus, new and standard v arie- 
ties. Catalogue on request. Braucher Gard R.D. 2, 
East Akron, Qhio. 





NEW INTRODUCTIONS: Don’t fail to get our list. 
$10.00 worth FREE with orders. WESTMORELAND 
GARDENS, 7014 S. E. 20th Ave., Portland, Ore gon. 


CHOICE VARIETIES—No single bulb over L5c. 
for less. Write for wholesale and retail list. 
2314 Northeast Alberta, Portland, Oregon. 





Man 
PE RRIN. 


RED PHIPPS GLADIOLUS—The Red Glad that’s Red. 
Special offer: 17 No. 5 bulbs (will bloom) 30c postpaid. 
Catalogue free. J. D. Long, Box F19, Boulder, Colorado 


GLADIOLUS: PRIZE WINNERS—Primrose > 


Princess, yel- 
low; Marmora, mauve; Aflame, flame; Iwa, rose pink. 











40 bulb assortment (blooming size) only $2.00. Write 
for price list “G’’, K. K. Mills, Washington, Conn. 
WORLD’ S CHAMPION GLADIOLUS- Giant flowering 


Gigantic assortment of beautiful col- 
70 a= choice vigorous bulbs, disease 
postpaid. Price list. William 


exhibition varieties. 
ors and shades. 

and thrip free, $2. 
Hussey, Baltic, ox 
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GLAD GROWERS send name for free sample copy_of 
“The Glad Grower’, Latest Glad information. The 
Glad Grower, Arlington, Ohio. 


“BETTY CO-ED” GLADIOLUS. The Glad with ‘‘that 
school girl complexion.”’ Special offer: 30 medium bulb: 
49c prepaid. J. D. Long, Boulder, Colorado. 


EXCEPTIONAL GLADIOLUS OFFER—6 medium bulbs 
Picardy, sensational pink, 15c postpaid. Catalogue 150 
varieties free. ELM HILL FARM, Wayland, Ohio. 











TRY “CADENCE”, the improved Orchid Glad, bulbs 
$1.00. Hand Pollenized Seed of Whero, Takina, Mrs. 


New Zealand, etc. 25% off list price. John Brauer, 302 
East Main St., Union, N. Y. 


“GLAD GOSSIP”. New sixth edition 24 page booklet, 
revised to date, worth dollars. Nothing else like it. 
Price 10c. J. D. Long, Box F19, Boulder, Colorado. 


CHOICE YOUNG HIGH-CROWNED Gladiolus Bulbs. 








Assorted, unlabeled collection. Amateur Special, 75 
oe me “and 75 small $1.00 postpaid. L. D. McCurdy, 
alton, Pa, 





GLADIOLUS-DAHLIAS. Quality stock, low prices with 
large discounts. May we send you our lists? Atherton’s 
Floral Gardens, Hallowell, Maine. 


$1.00 BARGAINS: Mixed, 110 large; 225 medium; 500 
small. 3 each, 25 varieties, labeled. Prepaid. Clair 
Phillips, Grand Rapids, Minnesota. 


GLADIOLUS—2 each 50 varieties, 100 bulbs $2.50 pre- 
paid. Send for list. Louis Suttman, Miamisburg, Ohio. 


NORTHERN GROWN GLADIOLUS of distinction. 50 
exhibition winners, reasonably priced. Free list. Raney 
Walbaum, Harvy, No. Dakota. 











TREE PEONIES—=30 finest named varieties, blooming size 
shrubs. Herbaceous Peonies, 150 best varieties. Oberlin 
Peony Gardens, Sinking Spring, Pa. 








Perennials 





{5 PLANTS for border and rock garden, all different. 
labeled, $1.00. Catalog. The Flower Gardens, 863 
Hilbish Ave., Akron, Ohio. 


BLAZING STAR Ciatsieh Siting. showy spikes, rosy- 
purple. Splendid hardy border Perennial, long lasting 
cut flower. Large blooming me, 8 for $1.00 postpaid. 
H. Roy Mosnat, Belle Plaine, Iowa. 


TO GET ACQUAINTED: 3 each 10 varieties one year 
stock, field grown, Perennial and Rock Garden plants 
$1.00. RAINBOW GARDENS, Benton Harbor, Mich. 











DORONICUM—four inch yellow Daisy blooms, tall stems, 
Mothers’ Day here. 4 heavy. plants $1.00. R. H. 
JONES, Peru, Indiana. 








Pheasants 


ORNAMENTAL PHEASANTS and flowers. Wonder‘ul 

paying combination. New illustrated book giving — 

s | and care, Charles Denley, Rockville 
aryland. 











Phlox 


RAINBOW COLLECTION: Fuerbrand, scarlet; Jenkins, 
white; B. Comple, purple; Rheinlander, salmon; Lothair, 
crimson; Jules Sandeau, pink; $1.00 postpaid; 3 each, 
$2.50. Howard Gardens, Republic, Mo, 








Reasonably priced. 


GLADIOLUS of exceptional quality. 
D. C. Kipe, Quakertown, Pa. 


Send for price list. 


105 HEALTHY blooming size Gladiolus, 
including Picardy, $1.00 postpaid. 
Smith, Faribault, Minn. 





10 varieties, 
Free list. C. H. 


ia, = 


GOURD SEEDS, three hundred varieties; 100—$1.00; 
Send money order. Browns, 175 South 
Columbus, Ohio. Largest growers of fine 
Gourds in _America, 











Hardy Plants 














MONTANA’S STATE FLOWER, Lewisia Redeviva. Sam- 
ple plants and 400 seed, 25c. Descriptive list free. Native 
Evergreens, Missoula, Montana. 

Hemerocallis 
8 GOOD VARIETIES, covering season’s bloom, $1.50, 16 
varieties, $3.50. 3 each (48 plants), $7.75 Postpaid. 


Howard anand ae Mo. 





‘House | Plants” 





ODD, attractive Plants, Seeds and Bulbs for the house 
or outdoor planting from Florida, Free catalogue. 
Shaffer Nurseries, B 500, Clearwater, Florida. 


Iris 
IRISES, 25 choice varieties, 
paid for $1.00. List ready. 
Decatur, Il. 
JAPANESE IRIS SPECIAL —6 for $1.00. 
beautiful color combinations. Extra Value! 
free. R. HL JONES, Peru, Indiana. 





labeled, all different, pre- 
John N. Bommersbach, 





All different, 
Garden list 


Lilies 


| HAVE Regal Lily Seed to sell at the following prices: 
1 oz. $1.50; %& Ib. $5.00. Wm. Wolbert, 2109 Sunset 
Ave., Springfield, Ohio. 











35 35 LARGE REGAL LILIES, (water pail full) $2.50. 
12 different packages Lily seed 25c. Joe Smith, 1722 
Madrona, Seattle, Wash. 








Orchids 
BUTTERFLY ORCHIDS (Epidendrum 
mounted on cypress wood, ready to hang up. Odd, 


sweet scented flowers. Growing instructions. Postpaid, 
50c. Shaffer Nurseries, B500, Clearwater, Florida. 





Tampense), 














Gicenieel Grasses 





PLUME, palm, zebra, snake, bamboo or umbrella grass, 
3 for $1.00 prepaid. Clara Smythe, 1027 Boynton, Glen- 
dale, California. 


Pansies 





HUSKY GIANT PANSIES produce 4 inch gorgeous col- 
ored flowers. 50 fine plants $1.00. 10. varieties fine large 


rockery plants, labeled, $1.00. 15 Wrexham Hybrid Del- 
phiniums $1.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. Wayside 
Nurseries, ne Indiana, 

Peonies 





SELECT 3 PEONIES $1.00, 7 for $2.00, 


12 for $3.00, 
ame » nee 


fresh dug 3 to 5 eye divisions, postpaid in 
8.7 Auguste Dessert, carmine; 9.0 Baroness 
cream; 8.1 Cathedral, Japanese dark rose; 
9.2 Jules Elie, lilac pink; 9.4 Mme. Jules Dessert, 
9.0 Mabel Franklin, salmon rose; 8.6 Primivere, } 
8.7 Reine Hortense, tall rose; 9.0 Sarah Bernhardt, 
rose; 9.7 Solange, coppery salmon; 9.8 Therese, pink; 
9.4 Tourangelle, creamy pink. $1.00 each, 6 for $5.00: 
9.1 Edwin Shaw, rose; 8.7 E. Shaylor, dark rose; 9.3 
Frankie Curtis, white: 9.8 Kelway’s G!orious, white; 9.3 
President Wilson, bright rose; Japanese varieties, 9.2 
Ama No Sode, pink, yellow center; 8.5 Marguerite Des- 
sert, cream, pink dots; 8.6 Ne llie, rose, yellow center. 
LAWRENCE NURSERY, ELMHURST, ILLINOIS. 


Sc a. ader, 





Plants 


JAPANESE GROUND ORCHIDS. Exquisite orchid cor- 
sage blossoms. Easily grown. $1.00 each. Lelian 
Benner, 138 W. Broadway, Anaheim, California. 


FREE CATALOGUE PLANTS—Rustproof Snapdragons, 
Wilt Resistant Asters, Giant Pansies, Azaleamums, Peren- 
nials, Vegetable and Strawberry. Quality at low prices. 
MeNicol’s Plant Nursery, Lewes, Delaware. 


CONFEDERATE VIOLETS, grayish lavender, floriferous. 
blooming clumps, 15 for $1.00. Sunny Brae Gardens, 
Jasper, Ga. 


VENUS FLY TRAPS, very rare, 
plants. $1.00 postpaid. D. L. 














make excellent pot 
LOVE, Garland, N. C. 








Primroses 


ENGLISH PRIMROSES. Munstead Giants. 
size clumps 25c each, 7 for $1.00, 20 for $2.50. 
A bargain, ROCKNOLL NURSERY, Foster, 





Flowering 
Postpaid. 
Ohio. 





Roses 


ROSE BUSHES—World’s Best. 
culture. Free illustrated catalog 
Nursery, Prine HH, Tyler, Texas, 





Hints on care and 
McClung Bros, Rose 





LARGE ONE OZ. SAMPLE PKG. of Colorado Blue 
Spruce, Colorado Silver Cedar, Colorado Douglas Fir, 
Pinus Ponderosa, Yucca Glauca—all Colorado Evergreens. 


Very easy to grow, directions furnished. New Crop 
Seed. Any one pkg, 25c or all mixed, 25¢ per pkg. 
H. D. BELCHER, Brook Forest, 


Colorado. 


MAMMOTH BLUE MORNING GLORY. 
seed, being large, early, heavenly blue, 
stock. Pkt. 10c, 3 for 250, 
1345, Denver, Colorado. 


HAND POLLENATED SEED: Large packet Delphinium, 
Japanese Iris, Campanula or Dahlia with catalogue, L5c. 
Roseholme Gardens, Rt. 2, Brunswick, Maine, 


RIVERSIDE FARM SEEDS. Vegetable and 
Golden Cosmos, Orange Flare. Pkt. 1 
Tomato, pkt. 10c. 

way, J. 


FLOWER SEEDS. 4 beautiful 
Zinnia, Larkspur, Gypsophila, C 
Bessie J. Perry, 100 E. 


Colorado grown 
from the Clarke's 
Colorado Seed Co., Box 








Flower. 
: Rutgers 
Catalog free. C. H, Brewer, Rah- 





Giant 
Flower list free. 
St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


varieties 1c. 
‘osmos. 
16th St., 











Special Offers 


UNUSUAL BARGAINS: Dozen: Cardinal Flower, $2.00; 
Yellow Ladyslipper, $2.50; Pink Ladyslipper, 1.75; 
Twinleaf, 65c; Hepatica, 60c. Medicinal plants. Catalog 
Henderson’s Botanical Gardens, Greensburg, Indiana. 


COLLECTION: 2 Yellow Ladyslippers, 10 White Trillium, 
6 Lobelia Cardinal, um Acre, 8 Hepatica May 
Flower, postpaid $1.50. Fred Munnett, Ferrisburg, Vt. 


ANY COLLECTION $1.00 postpaid: 12 kinds Rock 
Plants; 15 Sedums; 12 varieties hardy "Mums; 8 varie- 
ties Phlox; 6 kinds. 5 = Lilies; 3 each 5 varieties Dwarf 














as 6 Beardless Howard Gardens, Republic, 
SOUTH AFRICAN NOVELTIES: Sky-blue Lobelias, 
blooming all summer. Rainbow colored Ixias. Seeds of 
delightful native Annuals, Bulbs, Succulents. Catalogue 


free. Stanford, Bloem Erf, ‘Stellenbose h, South Africa. 














10 LARGE DAHLIAS $1.00: 50 large Gladiolus $1 00; 
12 Beautiful Tigridias $1.00; 50 Iris $1.00. POWELL, 
323 Clinton, Jackson, Mich. 

Suleman 





INSECTICIDE SPRAYER, attaches to garden hose, mixes 
itself. Astonishing new invention. Ask for particulars. 
CACTUS, Cisco, Texas. 








Sun ‘Dials 
COPPER SUN DIALS engraved with your favorite motto 








Dial Shen. 200 Flint Street, Asheville, No, Carolina. 
Water Lilies 

WATER LILIES, Lotus. Plants. Instructive list mailed 

HOWELL’S WATER GARDEN, Shellman, Georgia. 








WATER LILIES: Attraction, Conqueror, Comanche, Wm, 





Doogue, Somptuosa, Chromatelia, Gladstone, Brydon, 
Marliac, Rosea, Escarboucle, Rose Arey, Gloriosa, White 
pink Lotus, $1.00 each, five $4.00. Gonnere, Rene Gerard, 
$1.25 each. Postpaid. Stoner Gardens, So. Whitley, 
Ind. 

Wild Flowers 
HELLONIAS BULLATA, rare Swamp Pink, 3 for $1.00, 


2—$3.50. List, 


interesting natives. Clay Acres, Rt. 1, 
Long Branch, N. J. 


Wire 


WIRE— Flower Stakes and Florist Trade. THE 
WIRE & MFG. CO., FOSTORIA, OHIO 





SENECA 

















Killthe Bugs;::: Garden =r 


Attaches To Ordinary Garden Hose - - Effective - - Economical 














tions on objects to be sprayed. 


Arrive, 


to 
QvEN 4, 
eo A 


Aphis, Green Flies, 


Black Spot, 





All Insecticides And Plant Foods Made In Cartridge Form 


THE WORK OF SPRAYING TREES, SHRUBS, PLANTS, IS MADE EASY 
— EXTRA EXTENSIONS WHEN NEEDED FOR SPRAYING TREES 


An Amazing New Invention for spraying plants, trees, shrubs, etc.,—without the labor 
and expense of heavy equipment—for gardens, large estates, municipal parks, library 
grounds, greenhouses—no mixing—ready for instant use—mechanically perfected to 
stir or agitate the solution, in cartridge form, so that it is deposited in correct propor- 





Start Spraying Early Before the Time for the Insects 
They are Then More Easily 


NICOSTICK cartridges (Nicotine and Fish Oli 
complete insecticide for the control of most plant pests, such as Thrips, 
Plant Lice, etc. 


SULFOSTICK cartridges (Sulphur), 


Controlled 


Soap), an ideal and 


to be used for the control of Rust. 


Scales, and other fungus diseases. 

ARSENOSTICK cartridges (Arsenate of Lead), for the control of eat- 
ing ingects on fruit trees and vegetables such as the Codling Moth, 
Asparagus and Astor Beetle, etc. 








Write for Information and Prices 


GARDEN HOSE INSECTICIDE CO. B-103 KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
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Out-of-the-Ordinary from the Catalogues 


THE WHITE PASQUE FLOWER 


NE of the loveliest of spring blos- 
soms is the Pasque Flower (Ane- 
mone pulsatilla), which opens its 
immense lavender blossoms here 

in May. Fortunately, too, it is one of the 
easiest of plants to grow, making itself 
at home in any sunny, well-drained spot 
and maintaining itself under the driest 
conditions. A good companion for the 
lavender of the type is the rarer pure- 
white variety, Alba. It should be noted, 
though, that some of the whites have a 
rather dirty tinge, so one should specify 
the pure white when ordering. The 
latter will be found in the following eata- 
logues: Gardenside Nurseries, Inc., Shel- 
burne, Vermont; Cronamere Alpine 
Nurseries, Inc., Green Farms, Connecti- 
eut; Bobbink and Atkins, Rutherford, 
N. J.; Paramount Gardens, Plainfield, 
New Jersey. 
GODETIA THUNDERBOLT 

Much progress has been made in the 
breéding of improved forms of Godetia, 
as witness the beauty of the varieties 
Sybil Sherwood and Wild Rose which 
were mentioned in this column last year. 
Another outstanding kind will be found 
in the variety Thunderbolt, which 
Vaughan’s Seed Store, Chicago and New 
York, introduced last year. It is the dark- 
est of the ecrimson-colored ones that I 
have seen, attaining its dark shade with- 
out loss of brilliance. It should find many 
uses in the garden and is not without 
merit as a cut flower. 


SEDUM TRELEASEI 


There are so many Sedums, and not 
a few of them with little ornamental 
value, the gardener is apt to become dis- 
couraged in his search for the good ones. 
He need not hesitate, though, when he 
finds Sedum Treleasei, which will be 
found in the list of suceulents in the 
catalogue of Henry A. Dreer, Philadel- 
phia. This is a tender species from 
Mexico that must be treated as a house 
plant in the North. It fills that bill very 
nicely, too, being sightly as a specimen 
pot-plant or in a pan with other suc- 
culents, where it will get four or five 
inches high. The greatest beauty of the 
plant is in its small (about an inch long) 
thick leaves which are covered so pro- 
fusely with a fine down as to appear 
almost white. 


WAHLENBERGIA PUMILIO 


This small rockery plant is not often 
seen in America, probably because it has 
the reputation of being difficult to grow. 
As a matter of fact, it is not at all hard 
to grow, and should do well throughout 
the country if it is given a very lean, 
gritty soil in sun, or on the north side 
of a rock that shields it from the heat 
of midday. If in full sun it must be 
supplied with some extra moisture, and 
either exposure needs watering during 
long, dry periods. This simple treatment 
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By C. W. WOOD, (Mich.) 


should make it satisfied with its sur- 
roundings. When it is happy, it is one 
of the brightest little ornaments of the 
garden, producing its large, lavender, 
campanula-like flowers above a mat of 
silvery foliage from June until August. 
Plants will be found in the catalogue 
of Wm. Borsech and Son, Maplewood, 
Oregon, and seeds are listed by Thomp- 
son and Morgan, Ipswich, England. 





Zinnia Haageana 


PHLOX, 


There are many  summer-blooming 
Phloxes with pink-centered, white flow- 
ers; but one of the best that I have seen 
is the variety listed in the catalogue of 
Farr Nursery Company, Weiser Park, 
Pennsylvania, as Josephine Gerbeauz. It 
is not among the tall growers but its 
height is adequate for garden purposes, 
and the blending of white into a large 
rosy eye makes a good landscape com- 
bination. 


JOSEPHINE GERBEAUX 


ZINNIA, HAAGEANA HYBRIDS 


The Zinnia, at one time unloved by 
most gardeners, has, under the careful 
touch of modern plant breeders, given 
us many kinds that have attained immense 
popularity as bedding and cut-flower 
subjects. The Haageana or Mexi- 
cana Hybrids are among the most charm- 
ing of the small kinds, growing a foot 
high, or less, and producing an inered- 
ible number of small flowers on stems 
long enough for bowls and small ar- 
rangements. The variety Gypsy Girl, 
maroon with an orange edge, which is 
in the 1935 eatalogue of Peter Hender- 
son and Co., New York, is a particu- 
larly desirable selection. Equally good is 
the mahogany-red, edged-yellow variety 
Halo, which W. Atlee Burpee Company, 


Philadelphia, listed last year. Selections 
of pure yellow as well as mixed colors 
will be found in most catalogues, in- 
eluding Vaughan’s Seed Store, Chicago; 
Joseph Breck and Sons, Boston; Henry 
A. Dreer, Philadelphia; Joseph Harris 
Co., Coldwater, N. Y.; Ralph Hunting- 
ton Nursery, Painesville, Ohio; Henry F. 
Michell Co., Philadelphia; William 
Henry Maule, Philadelphia; James Vick, 
Rochester, N. Y.; John A. Salzer Seed 
Co., La Crosse, Wisconsin; Sonderegger 
Seeds, Beatrice, Neb.; Livingston Seed 
Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


BROWALLIA, BLUE GIANT 


When planning your porch boxes this 
Spring, do not overlook Browallia, Blue 
Giant, which Storrs and Harrison Co., 
Painesville, Ohio, are featuring. No plant 
that I know blooms over a longer time 
or has more flowers at a time than these 
Browallias, and Blue Giant is one of the 
best. Its flowers are deep indigo-blue and 
from an inch to two inches across. It is 
useful not only in porch and window 
boxes, but is equally desirable as a pot 
plant or bedded out in the garden. A 
fairly rich soil and the usual amount 
of moisture is all it desires. 


DIANTHUS, MONA 


The Pinks hybridize so easily when 
brought together in the garden they are 
in a constant state of flux. Mona, which 
is listed by John Abercrombie, Van- 
couver, Canada, is one of the latest to 
appear on the scene, possibly a selection 
of Dianthus neglectus, which it some- 
what resembles, or perhaps it is a hybrid 
of that lovely species. It has the rosy- 
pink flowers of the latter species, but 
they are much larger and are produced 
over a longer period. It is also easier 
to grow, doing well under common gar- 
den treatment. 


THB CORAL-BEAD PLANT 


The Coral-bead Plant (Nertera de- 
pressa), although one of the first of 
Andean plants to come to gardeners, still 
remains quite unknown in this country. 
The probable reason for that state of 
affairs in the North, is that the plant 
is not hardy enough to stand our Win- 
ters and few gardeners realize that it 
makes a good pot plant. In the South 
it ean be grown outdoors, of course, and 
there would make a good ornament for 
a shady spot in the rock garden. It 
makes a dense mat of small, leathery 
leaves, ornamental in themselves, but 
when the plant is sprinkled all over with 
large, orange-colored berries, it makes a 
lovely picture. In the North the berries 
commence to be conspicuous about Mid- 
summer and usually persist until Win- 
ter. Give it a soil made up of sand and 
plenty of moisture for best results. Seeds 
of this interesting plant are listed by 
Geo. W. Park, Greenwood, South Caro- 
lina, and Thompson and Morgan, Ips- 
wich, England. 
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GARDEN INFORMATION 


Ever Published for the Amateur Gardener! 
THE GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA 


At last, a complete garden encyclopedia in ONE volume! Answers every question about 
your garden that you are likely to face, in simple non-technical language, in convenient 
alphabetical arrangement that enables you to turn instantly to just the facts you want. 
No more need to search through dozens of incomplete books for information. Now every 
point that puzzles you is explained briefly, clearly, authoritatively in this one book. 
Its scope is amazing; it covers every problem of planning, planting and caring for your 
garden. NEW from cover to cover and right up to the minute! 


Nearly 1400 Pages ¢ 750 Illustrations « 
10,000 Authoritative Articles! 


Complete pronouncing guide for every plant subject. 
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How to Prune 
Roses for Vigor 
and Bloom 


One of the many ex- 
pertly drawn diagrams 
in The Garden Ency- 
clopedia. This great 
book shows as well as 
tells you how to do 
everything. 750 illus- 
trations, as _ practical 
and easy to understand 
as the text which ac- 
companies them. 
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Mail This Coupon 


WM. H. WISE & CO., Publishers, 
Dept. 914, 50 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. 


I wish to examine without obligation or expense, one 


GARDEN PLANS FREE 


A beautiful 16 page booklet in 
color containing Garden and Land- 
scape Plans sent with the Garden 
Encyclopedia. Keep it FREE in 





7 4 copy of the Garden Encycl ypedia Notify me when ready 
connection with book. to ship and I will send one dollar deposit. Ship fulls 
prepaid for one week's examination. If I return the 
book you will refund my deposit at once If I keep it 
the deposit is my first payment and I will send $1.00 
each month until the low price of only $4.00 (plus a few 
cents postage) is paid The Garden plans are to be mine 
free, in connection with the book 
You may have this great GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA, for free examination and judge for Name 
yourself its amazing value. Just sign and send the coupon, with no money, to reserve your Address 
copy. We will notify you when the volume is ready to ship. Then send $1.00 deposit and ; 
the GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA, with free garden plans, will be shipped prepaid for a Uity . -° stan oe esereos 
k’ If dstigheed d 1 ill PS If $4.00 cash accompanie order, book will be 
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